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FOREWORD 


No  area  of  the  Nation,  unless  it  be  the  so-called  Dust  Bowl,  has  been 
more  in  the  minds  of  those  concerned  with  disadvantaged  classes  in  agri- 
culture than  has  the  Appalachian  Mountain  region.  For  the  most  part,  this 
region  is  one  with  comparatively  poor  lands,  heavy  population,  and  high 
birth  rates.  Until  recent  years,  and  even  yet  at  many  places  in  the  re- 
gion, the  farm  population  has  lived  in  relatively  great  isolation.  By 
many  it  is  described  as  one  of  the  chief  agricultural  problem  areas  of 
the  Nation. 

The  Appalachian  Mountain  region  was  first  occupied  by  white  settlers 
between  1800  and  1830.  It  is,  therefore,  an  area  of  comparatively  old 
settlem.ent.  In  the  early  days,  agriculture  was  a  very  different  occupa- 
tion and  enterprise  from  what  it  is  today.  Furthermore,  during  the 
earlier  history  of  the  region  supplementary  sources  of  income  and  support 
were  available  from  lumbering,  wild  life,  and  some  mining.  Many  of  these 
natural  resources  are  now  badly  depleted  and  the  major  portion  of  the 
population  must  find  economic  support  in  agriculture. 

This  study  was  based  upon  the  assumption  that  the  standard  of 
living  of  families  in  the  area,  together  with  migration  trends  both 
outward  and  inward,  would  yield  data  significant  to  land-use  planning 
and  resettlement  projects. 

Two  additional  reports  in  this  series.  Standards  of  Living  in  Four 
Appalachian  Counties,  Social  Research  Report  No.  X,  and  Migration  and 
Mobility  of  Rural  Population  in  the  United  States,  Social  Research  Re- 
port No.  XVII,  are  to  be  issued  later.  These  publications,  presenting 
further  detailed  information  gathered  in  the  field  study,  with  this 
report,  will  offer  a  com.prehensive  picture  of  existing  conditions  in  the 
Appalachian  Mountain  region. 

CARL  C.  TAYLOR 

In  Charge,  Division  of  Farm  Population 
and  Rural  Life,  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Economics;  and  Social  Research  Section, 
Farm  Security  Administration. 


LIVING  CONDITIONS  AND  POPULATION  MIGRATION 


IN  FOUR  APPALACHIAN  COUNTIES 


By  L.  S.  Dodson 


Chapter  I 

LIVING  CONDITIONS  AND  POPULATION  MOBILITY  IN  FOUR 
APPALACHIAN  COUNTIES 

Effect  on  Rural  Families  of  Increase  in  Farm 
Population  and  Decrease  in  Farm  Income 

Rapid  social  change  during  the  period  from  1930  to  1935  character- 
ized the  four  Appalachian  counties  covered  by  this  study.  Farm  popu- 
lation experienced  a  decided  growth.  The  number  of  farms  likewise  in- 
creased, but  there  was  little  or  no  concomitant  expansion  in  agricultural 
acreage.  Land  and  buildings  declined  sharply  in  value.  Then,  too,  there 
was  a  general  decline  in  produce  prices,  and  supplemental  non-farm  in- 
comes largely  disappeared. 

The  gains  in  farm  population  were  considerable,  amounting  to  49  per- 
cent in  Haywood  County,  N.  C,  31  percent  in  Avery  County,  N.  C,  16  per- 
cent in  Magoffin  County,  Ky.,  and  14  percent  in  Morgan  County,  Ky.  But 
while  there  was  a  general  increase  in  the  number  of  farms  in  these  areas, 
the  acreage  devoted  to  agricultural  purposes  expanded  only  slightly  in 
Avery  and  Haywood,  remained  unchanged  in  Morgan,  and  actually  contracted 
in  Magoffin.  Inaccessibility,  roughness,  and  low  fertility  worked  to- 
gether to  render  the  amount  of  land  available  for  farming  decidedly  in- 
flexible. The  increase  in  farm  population,  unaccompanied  by  any  expansion 
in  farm  acreage,  resulted  in  the  greatest  congestion  ever  known  in  these 
counties,  thus  producing  deplorable  housing  conditions  and  unprecedented 
"doubling-up"  among  families.  (See  Fig.  1  and  Table  27.  Tables  27  to  58 
are  in  Appendix. ) 

On  occasion,  it  has  been  said  that  agriculture  in  the  Appalachians 
fails  to  support  the  population.  The  following  county  reports  definitely 
refute  this  statement  by  showing  that  farming  supported  a  larger  per- 
centage of  the  population  in  1935  than  ever  before.  But  the  forests  and 
mines  have  failed,  causing  dire  economic  conditions  to  arise  in  at  least 
three  of  the  counties. 
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Figure  I.-    Percentage  increase  in  number  of  farms  and  farm  population,  four 
Appalachian  counties,  1930-35. 
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Figure  2.-  PERCENTAor  of  employed  persons  10  Yt*RS  OLD  and  over  in  three  occupa- 
tional groups,   four  Appalachian   counties,  1930. 
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In  1934  less  than  one-half  of  the  farm  operators  in  Avery.  Haywood, 
and  Magoffin  Counties,  and  only  one-fourth  of  those  in  Morgan  County, 
had  any  opportunity  to  earn  supplemental  incomes  such  as  they  formerly 
derived  from  the  development  of  natural  resources.  Haywood  was  more 
favored  than  the  other  counties  inasmuch  as  its  farmers  could  show  an 
average  of  142  days  worked  off  the  farm  during  the  year  (Table  1). 
Although  most  mountain  families  adjust  themselves  to  meager  incomes  with 
an  amazing  adaptability,  very  few  have  been  able  to  make  ends  meet  during 
the  extensive  unemployment  of  the  depression  years > 


Table  1.-  Percentage  of  farm  operators  reporting  supplementary  work 
not  connected  with  their  farms,  1934 


Avery 

:  Haywood 

:  Magoffin  : 

Morgan 

Item  : 

County 

:  County 

:  County  : 

County 

Total  operators 

1,990 

3,197 

2,975 

3,190 

Farm  operators  reporting 

work  off  own  farm 

41.2 

40.0 

37.0 

22.6 

Farm  operators  reporting 

no  work  off  farm 

56.2 

50.9 

62.5 

76.2 

Average  number  of  days 

per  man 

125 

142 

45 

98 

United  States  Census  of  Agriculture,  1935,  V.  2. 


In  1929,  families  in  these  areas  reported  as  employed  about  one 
person  out  of  every  three,  thus  indicating  a  situation  that  was  relatively 
wholesome.  But  by  1932  the  picture  had  changed  materially,  and  by  1933 
unemployment  and  relief  were  widespread  in  all  of  the  counties  except 
Haywood . 

Most  mountain  farmers,  even  in  normal  times,  are  idle  from  one- 
half  to  one-fourth  of  the  year.  Although  they  probably  devote  more  time 
to  farming  now  than  previously,  many  of  the  hours  they  once  gave  to  the 
woods  and  mines  are  unemployed  unless  they  are  spent  on  relief  work. 

Were  it  possible  to  capitalize  this  great  reservoir  of  unused  time, 
the  various  county  relief  rolls  could  be  liquidated  almost  entirely.  In 
any  case,  much  good  could  come  from  cooperative  effort  directed  toward 
neighborhood  betterment  if  the  abundance  of  surplus  time  could  be  used 
for  such  purposes.  But  the  average  farmer  spends  his  idle  hours  cutting 
a  little  wood,    feeding  a  few  head  of  livestock,    or  sitting  by  the  fire. 

Over  four-fifths  of  the  workers  in  Morgan  and  Magoffin  Counties  were 
engaged  in  agriculture  in  1930.  In  Avery  County  approximately  two-thirds 
were   similarly  employed,    while   in  Haywood   the  proportion  dropped  to 
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about  two-fifths.  (See  Table  2  and  Fig.  2.)  Haywood,  where  economic 
conditions  were  notably  superior,  owed  its  advantage  primarily  to  the 
fact  that  approximately  one-third  of  its  gainfully  employed  were  in 
industry.  Comparisons  between  industrial  and  agricultural  employment 
show  that  the  former,  especially  in  Haywood,  was  likely  to  be  much 
steadier  than  the  latter.  Even  so,  many  Haywood  workers  continue  to  live 
on  subsistence  farms  which  enable  the  worker  to  cultivate  a  garden,  pro- 
duce small  fruits,  raise  poultry  and  some  livestock,  thus  bolstering  him 
economically  against  financial  stringency  during  periods  of  unemployment. 


Table  2. 

-  Number  and  percenta 
gainfully  employed. 

ge  of  persons  10  years 
by  major  occupations, 

old  and  over 
1930 

:  Total  number  : 

Occupat  ion 

County 

:  employed  in  : 

:        major          :  Agriculture 

: occupations  1/: 

Industry 

:  Services 
:     and  trade 

Avery: 
Number 
Percent 

3,308 
100.0 

2,248 
68.0 

477 
14.4 

583 
17.6 

Haywood: 
Number 
Percent 

7,390 
100.0 

3,119 
42.2 

2,641 
35.7 

1,630 
22.1 

Magoffin: 
Number 
Percent 

4,044 
100.0 

3,405 
84.3 

274 
6.7 

365 
9.0 

Morgan: 

Number 
Percent 

4,300 
100.0 

3,788 
88.1 

203 
4.7 

309 
7.2 

Fifteenth  Census  of  the  United  States,  1930,  Population,  V.  3,  part  2. 
1/    The  total  number  of  persons  gainfully  employed,   as  reported  by  the 
Census,    was:    Avery,    3,696;      Haywood,      8,415;      Magoffin,      4,246;  and 
Morgan,  4,497. 

Population  Characteristics  and  Changes 

Total  population  between  1920  and  1930  increased  14  percent  in 
Avery,  20  percent  in  Haywood,  and  13  percent  in  Magoffin,  while  Morgan 
County  reported  an  8-percent  decrease. 

Measuring  by  the  proportion  of  those  10  years  old  and  over,  the 
population  in  all  four  counties  was  slightly  older  in  1930  than  in  1920. 
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The  population  percentages  representing  the  15-54  year  age  group  were 
similar,  ranging  from  47  percent  in  Magoffin  to  51  percent  in  Haywood. 
Since  these  age  limits  comprise  the  more  virile  middle  years,  the  figures 
denote  the  presence  of  children  or  old  people,  or  both,  in  considerable 
numbers  (Table  28) , 

The  ratio  of  children  to  women  20  to  44  years  of  age  in  1930  was 
835  children  per  thousand  women  in  Haywood  as  against  1,028  per  thousand 
in  Magoffin.  The  figures  for  Avery  and  Morgan  were  respectively  944  and 
961  per  thousand  (Table  57)  .  Males  generally  exceed  females  in 
rural  population,  and  none  of  these  counties  proved  any  exception  to  the 
rule.  The  excess  of  males  21  years  of  age  and  over  ran  from  162  in 
Avery  to  258  in  Morgan  (Table  28) . 

Persons  born  in  the  Appalachians  and  living  in  other  States  in  1930 
greatly  outnumbered  those  born  in  other  States  and  living  in  the  Ap- 
palachians. Ohio,  Texas,  Oklahoma,  Illinois,  Michigan,  and  California 
attracted  more  of  these  emigrants  than  other  parts  of  the  Nation.  The 
movement  out  of  the  counties  of  grown  children  not  living  at  home,  ap- 
parently more  pronounced  in  1930  than  in  1929,  further  evidenced  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  emigration.  Most  of  those  moving  away  unquestionably 
were  motivated  by  the  wish  to  improve  their  economic  condition. 

Changes  in  residence,  however,  were  in  every  case  less  numerous  than 
changes  in  occupation.  To  many  people  a  stable  environment,  although 
achieved  at  the  expense  of  occupational  readjustments,  seems  preferable  to 
the  unstable  environment  which  allegiance  to  a  particular  calling  some- 
times entails.  The  proportion  of  the  population  that  changed  occupation 
exceeded  that  which  changed  residence  to  a  degree  varying  from  10  per- 
cent in  Haywood  to  22  percent  in  Morgan.  Those  who  changed  residence 
once  were  outnumbered  2  to  1  by  those  who  made  a  change  in  occupation 
(Table  29)  . 

Since  a  family's  length  of  residence  in  one  place  is  conditioned  by 
its  number  of  gainfully  employed  members,  households  having  the  most 
workers  generally  showed  the  least  movement.  Employment  is  a  stabilizing 
factor  whereas  unemployment  is  conducive  to  mobility. 

The  average  family  ranged  from  4.85  in  Haywood  to  5.28  in  Avery 
(Table  3)  .  Approximately  three-fourths  of  all  families  in  these  areas 
could  be  classified  as  "normal."  Broken  families  comprised  only  9  per- 
cent of  the  total  in  Haywood,  7  percent  in  Avery,  4  percent  in  Morgan, 
and  3  percent  in  Magoffin.  Twenty-four  percent  of  Magoffin's  households 
consisted  of  two  families  or  more,  while  22  percent  of  Morgan's,  13  per- 
cent of  Avery's,  and  12  percent  of  Haywood's  fell  in  the  same  cate- 
gory. 1/ 


1/    Unpublished  data  on  file  in  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics, 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 
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AVERY  HAYWOOD 
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Figure  3,-    Percentage  of  total  number  of  rural 

FARM,    rural    NONFARM,    AND    URBAN    FAMILIES,    FOUR  APPALA- 
CHIAN   COUNTIES,  1930. 
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In  1930,  the  ratio  existing  between  farm  and  non-farm  families  in 
Morgan  County  was  87  to  13,  a  situation  much  the  same  as  that  existing 
in  Magoffin.  Farm  families  considerably  exceeded  non-farm  families  in 
Avery,  too,  where  the  former  constituted  66  percent  of  all  families  and 
the  latter  34  percent.  The  Avery  figures  were  almost  exactly  reversed 
in  Haywood,  however,  where  farm  families  amounted  to  38  percent  of  the 
total,  and  non-farm  families  to  62  percent  (Table  3) .  In  Haywood,  which 
is  the  only  county  reporting  an  urban  population,  one-fifth  (18.6  percent) 
of  all  families  live  in  an  urban  area  (Fig.  3). 

Since  about  40  percent  of  the  families  in  Haywood  and  Morgan  had 
no  children  under  10  years  of  age  as  against  approximately  36  percent  in 
Avery  and  Magoffin,  naturally  young  children  were  more  numerous  in  the 
last  two  counties.  In  Magoffin,  moreover,  14  percent  of  the  families  had 
4  children  or  more  while  the  same  was  true  of  only  10  or  12  percent  of  the 
families  in  each  of  the  other  counties  (Table  3) . 


Table  3.-  Percentage  of  families  classified  by  residence  and  size,  1930 


Avery      :  Haywood    :  Magoffin  :  Morgan 
Item  :     County     :  County      :  County      :  County 


Families: 


Farm 

66.1 

37.9 

83.6 

86.7 

Non-farm 

33.9 

62.1 

16.4 

13.3 

Average  size  of  family 

5.28 

4.85 

5.07 

4.96 

imilies  having: 

No  children  under  10 

35.8 

40.3 

35.8 

39.3 

1  child  under  10 

20.5 

20.5 

18.9 

20.3 

2  children  under  10 

17.3 

16.7 

16.6 

16.3 

3  children  under  10 

14.5 

12.6 

14.5 

12.4 

4  or  more 

11.9 

9.9 

14.2 

11.7 

Fifteenth  Census  of  the  United  States,  1930,  Population,  V.  6. 


Although  the  net  migration  to  farms  has  decreased  in  the  United 
States  as  a  whole  since  1932,  the  indications  are  that  it  has  not  de- 
creased materially  in  these  counties.  From  1928  to  1936  the  number  of 
farm  operators  as  well  as  the  number  of  farms  increased. 
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Farmers,  Farms,  and  Markets 


The  New  Farmers 


The  sharp  increase  in  the  number  of  farms  in  the  four  counties  oc- 
curring between  1930  and  1935  was  accompanied  by  an  expansion  of  the  farm 
population,  Each  additional  farm  meant  another  farm  operator,  and,  since 
most  of  the  farmers  were  married,  often  an  additional  farm  family  as 
well.  From  the  standpoint  of  origins,  these  new  farmers  have  been  of  es- 
pecial interest  to  investigators. 

According  to  the  best  estimates  available,  5  to  10  percent  of  them 
were  non-farm  persons  attracted  to  small-scale  farming  during  the  de- 
pression. Twenty-five  to  fifty  percent  were  farmers'  sons  who,  upon  reach- 
ing maturity,  had  adopted  agriculture  as  a  vocation.  Industrial  workers 
with  earlier  experience  as  farm  tenants  or  laborers  comprised  40  to  70 
percent  although,  for  these,  farming  was  largely  a  stop-gap  pending  the 
revival  of  industry. 

From  71  to  78  percent  of  those  engaged  in  farming  in  these  counties 
in  1935  began  before  1930  (Table  4)  .  Of  this  group, -63  to  83  percent  were 
owners,  while  17  to  37  percent  were  tenants.  The  percentage  of  owner- 
ship ran  especially  high  in  Avery  County  where  the  number  of  tenants  was 
correspondingly  small.  Of  the  persons  who  turned  to  agriculture  after 
1930,  one-half  or  more  became  owners  in  Avery,  Morgan,  and  Magoffin,  al- 
though only  one-fourth  in  Hayv/ood  achieved  a  similar  status. 

Table  4.-  Percentage  of  male  family  heads  farming  January  1,  1936, 
classified  by  tenure  status,  beginning  of  farm  operation, 

and  continuity 


;  Avery  :  Haywood  :  Magoffin  :  Morgan 
:  County       :  County      :  County       :  Co unty 


Total  farming,  Jan.  1,  1936 

100 

.0 

100 

.0 

100 

.0 

100 

.0 

Total  who  began  farming 

before  Jan.  1,  1930 

75 

.2 

78 

.3 

74 

.7 

71 

.0 

Owner 

83 

.0 

62 

.5 

66 

.9 

75 

.0 

Tenant  or  cropper 

17 

.0 

37 

.5 

33 

.1 

25 

.0 

Total  who  began  farming 

after  Jan.  1,  1930 

24 

.8 

21 

.7 

25 

.3 

29 

.0 

Owner 

72 

.7 

25 

.8 

51 

.2 

48, 

.6 

Tenant  or  cropper 

27, 

.3 

74 

.2 

48 

.8 

51, 

,4 

Total  continuously  engaged 

in  agriculture,  1930  and 

1935 

72, 

,2 

74, 

,8 

64. 

,8 

56, 

0 

Owner 

82. 

3 

63. 

6 

65. 

7 

79. 

9 

Tenant  or  cropper 

17. 

7 

36. 

4 

34. 

3 

20. 

1 

Total  new  operators  who  were 

farm  laborers 

39. 

4 

51. 

6 

29. 

3 

27. 

8 
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The  farmers  continuously  engaged  in  agriculture  between  1928  and 
1936  comprised  75  percent  of  the  total  in  Haywood,  72  percent  in  Avery, 
and  56  and  65  percent  in  Morgan  and  Magoffin  respectively.  In  Haywood 
and  Magoffin,  about  two-thirds  of  these  were  owners  and  approximately 
one-third  were  tenants.  In  Avery  and  Morgan,  80  percent  were  owners  and 
20  percent  were  tenants.  Morgan  County,  with  44  percent,  had  the  largest 
proportion  of  farmers  who  were  not  continuously  engaged  in  agriculture. 

The  use  of  the  agricultural  ladder  is  evident  in  these  counties. 
Of  those  farm  operators  who  began  after  1930,  50  percent  in  Haywood, 
40  percent  in  Avery,  and  29  percent  in  Magoffin  had  been  farm  laborers. 
In  Morgan  County,  28  percent  had  been  farm  laborers  and  another  25  per- 
cent had  been  coal  miners. 

Farms 

In  spite  of  the  rough  terrain  and  the  frequently  poor  and  thin 
top  soil,  these  four  Appalachian  counties  are  largely  devoted  to  farm- 
ing. Eighty-nine  percent  of  the  land  area  is  in  farms  in  Morgan  County, 
79  percent  in  Magoffin,  62  percent  in  Avery,  and  57  percent  in  Haywood. 
As  long  as  the  population  pressure  on  the  soil  is  as  excessive  as  it  has 
been  recently,  any  transfer  of  land  to  less  intensive  and  more  soil-con- 
serving uses  will  be  difficult   to  achieve. 

In  none  of  the  four  counties  was  the  increase  in  farm  acreage  pro- 
portional to  the  increase  in  the  number  of  farms  between  1930  and  1935. 
Hence,  the  size  of  farms  was  decreasing,  the  average  loss  per  farm 
during  this  period  being  19  acres  in  Magoffin,  14  acres  in  both  Avery  and 
Morgan,    and  13  acres   in  Haywood. 

In  addition  to  a  decrease  in  the  size  of  farms  between  1930  and 

1935,   there  was  a  general  decline  in  the  total  value  of  farm  land  and 

buildings  ranging  roughly  between  25  and  40  percent.  In  each  county 
farm  land  likewise  diminished  in  value  per  acre. 

Tenancy  increased  in  all  four  counties  between  1930  and  1935.  In 
the  latter  year  the  proportion  of  farms  operated  by  tenants  was  greatest 
in  Haywood,  where  it  was  36  percent;  it  was  lowest  in  Avery,  which  re- 
ported 24  percent.  Farm  land  operated  by  tenants  increased  in  all  coun- 
ties and  more  than  doubled  in  Avery  (Table  32-A) . 

The  value  of  farm  gardens  averaged  $48  in  Magoffin  and  $29  in  Morgan, 
these  figures  being  respectively  high  and  low  for  the  four  areas  (Table 
37)  . 

There  were  643  owners  and  tenants  per  hundred  agricultural  laborers 
in  Morgan  in  1935  as  compared  with  243  per  hundred  in  Avery.  Haywood  and 
Magoffin  were  intermediate  in  this  respect  (Table  57) . 
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Types   of  Farms 

As  has  been  pointed  out,  many  of  the  farms  in  these  counties  were 
self-sufficing  and  part-time,  The  former  were  especially  prevalent. 
General  farms,  which  made  up  6  percent  of  the  total  in  Magoffin  County 
and  18  percent  in  Morgan,  constituted  the  only  other  type  appearing  to  any 
appreciable  extent  in  1930.   (See  Table  5  and  Fig.  4,  p.  14.) 


Table  5.-  Percentage  of  major  types  of  farms,  1930 


Type. 

of  Farm 

County 

Total 

:Self-  : 

Part- 

All 

: sufficing  : 

time 

General  : 

other 

Avery 

100.0 

44.9 

30.1 

14.0 

10.2 

Haywood 

100.0 

38.6 

15.8 

17.2 

28.4 

Magoffin 

100.0 

72.2 

11.2 

5.5 

11.0 

Morgan 

100.0 

44.7 

9.4 

18.0 

27.9 

Fifteenth  Census  of  the  United  States,  1930,  Agriculture,  V.  3,  part  2. 

Crops 

Corn,  extensively  used  for  both  human  and  livestock  consumption, 
is  the  most  im.portant  crop  in  the  Appalachians.  Hay  holds  second  place. 
Between  1929  and  1934  corn  acreage  expanded  in  all  four  of  the  counties, 
Haywood  reporting  the  greatest  gain  and  Morgan  the  least.  During  the 
same  period,  hay  acreage  decreased  in  Avery,  Magoffin,  and  Morgan,  but 
increased  in  Haywood.  The  ratio  of  number  of  acres  in  corn  to  number  of 
acres  in  hay  changed  in  Morgan  from  4  to  1  in  1929  to  6  to  1  in  1934. 
This  ratio  underwent  the  greatest  variation  in  Magoffin,  where  it  rose 
from  8  to  1  in  1929  to  16  to  1  in  1934,  In  Haywood  the  relationship 
existing  between  these  two  crops  remained  more  or  less  constant  during 
these  years;  but  in  Avery  the  ratio,  1  to  2  in  1929,  altered  until  it 
was  1  to  1  at  the  end  of  the  next  5  years. 

Small  grains  were  grown  to  a  very  slight  extent  in  the  Appalach- 
ians. Each  of  the  four  counties,  however,  reported  more  farms  raising 
wheat  and  more  wheat  acreage  harvested  in  1934  than  in  1929.  This 
probably  resulted  from  the  necessity  of  providing  bread  for  the  rapidly 
expanding  farm  population.  In  some  of  the  mountain  counties,  the  rural 
rehabilitation  supervisors  definitely  encouraged  selected  rehabilitants 
to  plant  a  small  patch  of  this  grain. 

While  wheat-growing  was  making  consistent  gains  in  all  four  counties, 
oat  acreage  declined  sharply  in  Morgan  and  Magoffin.  The  number  of  farms 
reporting  oats  fell  to  about  one-seventh  in  Magoffin  and  to  less  than 
one-half  in  Morgan. 
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In  Haywood  and  Magoffin  gains  occurred  both  in  acreage  and  in  the 

number  of  farms  raising  tobacco  between  1929  and  1935.      In  Morgan  the 

number  of  farms  increased  but  the  acreage  decreased.  No  tobacco  was  re- 
ported in  Avery  either  for  1929  or  1934. 

In  Avery  the  number  of  acres  utilized  for  growing  Irish  potatoes 
in  1929  expanded  2j  times  by  the  end  of  the  next  5  years.  In  Haywood 
it  almost  doubled.  In  Magoffin  there  was  no  material  change  in  potato 
acreage  during  this  period  and  in  Morgan  there  was  an  actual  decrease 
(Table  38), 

Livestock 

In  1935  about  one-fourth  of  the  farms  in  Avery,  one-half  in  Haywood, 
and  approximately  60  and  75  percent  of  those  in  Morgan  and  Magoffin  re- 
spectively reported  workstock.  The  percentage  of  farms  with  cattle  and 
calves  of  all  ages  remained  more  or  less  constant  from  1930  to  1935.  The 
greatest  change,  apparently,  took  place  in  Magoffin  County  where  an  in- 
crease of  8  percent  occurred.  During  these  years,  sheep  greatly  de- 
clined in  numbers  in  all  four  counties,  and  the  percentage  of  farms  re- 
porting them  was  considerably  less.  The  percentage  of  farms  reporting 
hogs  remained  approximately  the  same  in  Avery  and  Morgan  counties,  al- 
though increasing  in  Magoffin  and  decreasing  in  Haywood.  In  only  one  of 
the  counties,  Magoffin,  was  there  any  great  change  in  the  actual  number  of 
farms  reporting  hogs  during  the  period  (Table  39) . 

Markets 

The  markets  for  the  agricultural  products  of  these  Appalachian  coun- 
ties differ  widely  in  location.  The  products  of  the  two  Kentucky  coun- 
ties flow  either  to  the  nearby  mining  towns,  or,  more  generally,  to 
points  along  the  Ohio  River.  The  market  for  tobacco,  an  important  cash 
crop,  is  largely  concentrated  in  Lexington.  Fruits  and  vegetables  pro- 
duced in  Avery  and  Haywood  are  sent  in  a  southeasterly  direction  toward 
the  larger  cities.  Livestock  in  Avery  generally  moves  to  the  feeder  lots 
of  western  Virginia,  while  that  of  Haywood  goes  by  rail  to  the  cities  of 
the  Piedmont  Carolinas. 

Availability  of  markets  depends,  of  course,  upon  transportation 
facilities.  The  public  roads  in  the  two  Kentucky  counties  are  very  poor; 
so  poor,  in  fact,  that  during  portions  of  many  years  they  are  impassable. 
In  North  Carolina,  on  the  other  hand,  the  State's  public  road  system  has 
built  and  maintained  good  highways  throughout  the  mountain  counties. 
As  a  result,  the  products  of  the  Carolina  counties  find  their  way  to 
market  far  more  easily  than  those  of  the  Kentucky  counties.  Nearly  50 
percent  of  the  farms  in  Haywood  and  25  percent  of  those  in  Avery  are 
located  on  improved  roads,  while  only  15  percent  in  Morgan  and  Magoffin 
are  thus  ■  fortunately  situated. 
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Haywood  is  the  only  one  of  the  four  counties  traversed  by  a  rail- 
road. The  branch  of  the  Southern  Railway  which  crosses  this  county 
brings  in  a  variety  of  foreign  commodities,  while  it  hauls  out  quantities 
of  livestock  and  apples  and  provides  shipping  facilities  for  the  products 
of  Haywood's  large  industrial  plants. 

Cooperative  buying  and  selling  are  not  particularly  prevalent  in  any 
of  these  counties.  In  Morgan  and  Magoffin  such  activities  are  of  very 
slight  moment.  They  are  most  important  in  Hayv/ood,  though  they  have 
gained  some  foothold  in  Avery  and  apparently  are  growing.  The  Land 
of  the  Sky  Mutual  Association,  Inc.,  which  functions  in  North  Carolina, 
has  its  headquarters  at  Waynesville  in  Haywood  County  and  maintains  one 
canning  factory  there.  It  also  operates  factories  in  Avery  and  other 
counties  in  the  State.  This  organization  interests  itself  in  canning 
and  marketing  farm  products  and,  by  the  use  of  supervised  demonstration 
areas  on  the  farms  of  the  growers,  is  teaching  them  how  to  raise  such 
crops  as  tomatoes  and  string  beans  for  the  commercial  market.  Isolated 
mountain  people  are  generally  considered  to  be  individualistic  and  slow  in 
engaging  in  cooperative  ventures  of  any  kind,  but  there  is  evidence  that 
the  Land  of  the  Sky  Mutual  Association,  Inc.  is  making  commendable 
progress . 

Other  Land  Uses 

In  Haywood  and  Avery  Counties  recreational  and  scenic  attractions  are 
growing  in  significance  from  year  to  year.  Haywood  is  part  of  the 
region  that  seems  destined  to  become  one  of  the  greatest  recreational 
centers  in  the  whole  Appalachian  country,  containing  as  it  does  a  part  of 
the  Great  Smoky  Mountain  National  Park  and  Lake  Junaluska.  For  many  years, 
Linville  and  Banner  Elk  have  been  summering  places  for  people  from  the 
Carolinas  and  other  sections  in  the  Southeast.  But  in  Morgan  and  Ma- 
goffin Counties,  the  lack  of  scenic  attractions  and  the  poor  trans- 
portation   facilities    apparently   preclude    any    such   use    of    the  land. 

Water  power  has  been  developed  to  a  certain  extent  in  Haywood  and 
Avery  Counties.  On  the  other  hand,  Morgan  and  Magoffin  have  known  little 
or  no  such  development,  although  their  potential  power  would  suffice  to 
generate  all  of  the  electricity  they  might  consume. 

Industrial  Enterprises  and  Handicrafts 

In  the  number  of  workers  on  industrial  payrolls,  Haywood  leads  the 

other  four  counties  with  about  3,000.     There  is  some  question  as  to  the 

relative  ranking  of  Avery  and  Magoffin,  but  they  probably  follow  in  the 
order  mentioned.     Morgan  undoubtedly  is  the  fourth. 
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Lumbering 

Formerly  the  greatest  natural  resource  in  each  of  these  counties 
was  marketable  timber,  the  lumbering  industry  having  been  well  establish- 
ed since  the  turn  of  the  century.  By  the  early  thirties,  however, 
most  of  the  saw  timber  had  been  cut.  The  story  of  forest  depletion  be- 
cause of  careless  lumbering  and  forest  fires  is  too  common  to  bear  re- 
petition. 

The  ranking  of  the  counties  according  to  the  amount  of  board  feet 
of  saw  and  veneer  logs  cut  in  1929  was  Avery,  Haywood,  Magoffin,  and 
Morgan.  The  range  was  from  5,000,000  board  feet  in  the  first  instance 
to  one-tenth  of  this  amount  in  the  last.  Avery  also  led  the  other  coun- 
ties with  18,000  cords  of  firewood,  while  Magoffin's  total  of  5,000 
cords  was  the  lowest  in  the  group.  Morgan  and  Haywood  produced  about 
12,000  each.  About  90,000,000  ties  and  posts  were  obtained  from  Magoffin 
as  against  one-third  as  much,  approximately,  from  Morgan  and  Avery. 
Haywood's  tie  and  post  production  was  negligible,  but  10,000  cords  of 
pulpwood  were  cut  in  the  county. 

Mining 

Although  Haywood  led  the  other  counties  in  industrial  employment, 
none  of  its  industrial  workers  were  miners.  Avery  possesses  deposits  of 
mica,  feldspar,  and  kaolin,  the  intermittent  mining  of  which  has  pro- 
vided nearby  farmers  with  a  source  of  non-farm  income  in  some  years. 
There  is  a  rich  deposit  of  magnetic  iron  ore  in  Avery,  but  this  ore  can- 
not be  mined  in  competition  with  that  from  other  fields.  In  the  past, 
Morgan  and  Magoffin  produced  coal,  ore,  and  gas,  but  all  such  production 
diminished  until  it  was  insignificant  at  the  time  of  this  study.  Al- 
though neither  of  these  counties  is  a  part  of  the  great  eastern  Kentucky 
bituminous  coal  fields,  some  coal,  intended  primarily  for  local  con- 
sumption, has  been  dug.  Transportation  facilities  have  never  been  avail- 
able  for  extensive  shipment. 

Natural  gas  has  been  wasted  in  great  quantities.  In  some  cases, 
it  simply  escaped.  In  others,  it  burned  constantly  for  no  purpose  what- 
ever. Some  farms  still  light  the  farmstead  with  great  flares  of  gas  that 
are  kept  blazing  day  and  night. 

Handicrafts 

All  four  counties  produced  some  articles  of  handicraft,  such  as 
hooked  rugs,  wooden  bowls,  baskets,  and  chairs;  but  their  value,  either 
economic  or  aesthetic,  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  estimate.  Since  cash 
sales  have  not  been  plentiful,  it  has  been  customary  to  barter  these 
products  for  clothing  or  food.  The  need  for  sales  has  been  recognized 
by  the  National  Park  Service  which  is  now  planning  to  provide  an  outlet 
for  mountain  handicrafts  through  the  curio  shops  in  the  Shenandoah  and 
Great   Smoky  Mountain  National  Parks. 
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Figure  4.-  Percentage  of  three  major  types  of  farms,  four  Appalachian  counties. 
1930. 
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Figure  5.-    Average  cash  income  of  rural  families,  four  Appalachian  counties,  1935. 
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Living  Conditions  and  Social  Institutions 

In  Haywood  County  the  average  cash  income  per  family  accruing  from 
the  sale  of  farm  products,  supplementary  labor,  relief,  and  other  sources 
was  $798.  It  totaled  $459  in  Avery,  and  only  $404  and  $339  in  Morgan  and 
Magoffin  respectively.     (See  Table  6  and  Fig.  5.) 


Table  6.-  Average  cash  income  of  rural  families,  1935 


:    Avery    ;  Haywood  :  P^agoffin  :  Morgan 
S^ urce  of  income  :     Co unty  :  County     :     County     :  County 


Number  of  families  studied 

176 

243 

221 

328 

Total 

$459. 

40 

$797.75 

$339. 

36 

$403. 

,55 

Sale  of  farm  products 

184. 

89 

187, 

,85 

79. 

57 

102, 

,19 

Wages  of  operator 

156. 

14 

388, 

,19 

125. 

41 

82, 

,75 

Wages  of  other  persons 

27. 

53 

100, 

,75 

35. 

87 

41, 

,41 

Board  and  room  rent 

1. 

52 

2. 

.69 

2. 

55 

1, 

,19 

Other  cash  receipts 

80, 

.57 

106 

,28 

57. 

04 

130 

.57 

Borrowed 

3. 

48 

11, 

,54 

16. 

59 

28, 

.95 

Relief 

5. 

,27 

.45 

22. 

33 

16 

.49 

In  each  of  the  four  counties  the  value  of  family  living  plus  the  cost 
of  farm  operation  exceeded  the  average  cash  income,  the  value  of  farm  pro- 
ducts consumed  at  home  accounting  for  the  difference.  In  producing  for 
home  consumption,  the  farms  in  Avery,  Haywood,  Morgan,  and  Magoffin  ranked 
in  the  order  given. 

That  a  low  material  level  of  living  must  have  prevailed  in  these 
particular  Appalachian  counties  is  obvious  when  the  facts  concerning 
family  incomes  and  expenditures  are  recognized. 

Housing 

In  all  four  counties  the  increase  in  farm  population  led  to  an  acute 
dwelling  shortage.  Existent  housing,  moreover,  was  generally  very 
poor  since  few  people  in  recent  years  have  been  financially  able  to 
make  even  the  nost  necessary  repairs. 

Home  owners  represented  80  percent  of  the  rural  farm  family  group  in 
Avery  County,  70  percent  in  Magoffin,  69  percent  in  Morgan,  and  63  percent 
in  Haywood.  Rural  non-farm  families,  on  the  other  hand,  were  largely 
renters,  only  45  percent  of  the  total  falling  into  the  home-owning 
category  in  Haywood,  42  percent  in  Magoffin,  39  percent  in  Morgan,  and 
36  percent  in  Avery  (Table  40). 
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The  median  value  of  non-farm  homes  was  highest  in  Haywood  where  it 
reached  ^2,279.  In  Morgan  it  amounted  to  $1,327,  in  Avery  to  $1,234,  and 
in  Magoffin  to  $1,177.  Less  than  $10  per  month  covered  the  median  rental 
value  of  non-farm  homes  in  each  of  these  counties  (Table  41). 

In  spite  of  the  population  pressure  which  existed  in  these  areas, 
there  were  unoccupied  farm  dwellings  ranging  from  5  percent  of  the  total 
in  Haywood  to  2  percent  in  Magoffin.  Most  of  these  were  uninhabitable. 
In  any  case,  a  net  shortage  of  farm  housing  existed  in  every  county  ex- 
cept Magoffin  since  the  percentage  of  farms  with  no  dwellings  exceeded  the 
percentage  with  unoccupied  dwellings,  Even  in  Magoffin  there  were  ap- 
parently no  inhabitable  houses  to  which  families  could  go  (Table  42)  . 


An  elementary  school  term  of  7  months,  beginning  the  middle  of  July 
and  closing  the  middle  of  February,  was  common  in  the  Kentucky  counties 
where  attendance  averaged  about  61  percent  of  the  total  enrollment.  The 
high  schools  continued  for  S  months.  In  North  Carolina  both  grade  and 
high  schools  were  in  session  for  8  months  of  the  year. 

Retarded  children  were  present  in  considerable  numbers  in  the  grade 
schools  of  all  four  counties.  In  Magoffin  they  comprised  55  percent  and 
more  of  the  total,  in  Haywood  and  Morgan  40  to  45  percent,  and  in  Avery 
under  30  percent. 


Table  7.-  Number  and  percentage  of  illiterates,  1920  and  1930 


County  and  :    Number  of  persons     :  : 

 year      : 10  years  old  and  over:Number  illiterate : Percent  illiterate 


Schools 


Avery : 
1930 
1920 


8,385 
7,041 


888 
933 


10.6 
13.3 


Haywood: 
1930 
1920 


20,383 
16,546 


1,582 
1,866 


7.8 
11.3 


Magoffin: 
1930 
1920 


10,810 
9,317 


909 
1,286 


8.4 
12.8 


Morgan: 
1930 
1920 


10,829 
11,653 


705 
1,101 


6.5 
9.4 


Fifteenth  Census  of  the  United  States,  1930,  Population,  V.  3,  part  1. 
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In  1930  more  persons  7  to  13  years  of  age  attended  school  in  Hay- 
wood, Avery,  and  Magoffin  than  in  1920;  in  Morgan  there  were  less.  In  all 
four  counties  the  number  of  people  18  to  20  years  of  age  increased  during 
this  decade  (Table  43) . 

In  recent  years  illiteracy  has  been  declining  in  all  these  counties. 
In  1930,  Morgan's  rate  of  6.5  percent  for  persons  10  years  of  age  and  over 
was  the  lowest  of  the  four  (Table  7) . 

Adult  Education 

The  educational  program  of  the  Works  Progress  Administration  func- 
tioned in  all  four  counties.  Teachers  selected  from  the  unemployment 
rolls  offered  school  work  to  any  adults  who  were  interested.  Because  of 
the  meager  equipment  and  facilities  for  conducting  the  courses,  most  of 
the  teachers  found  it  difficult  to  provide  a  worth-while  program.  Never- 
theless, in  some  cases  energetic  and  capable  supervisors  have  achieved 
surprising  results. 

An  effort  was  made  to  discover  whether  the  various  courses  were 
predominantly  vocational  or  non-vocational.  In  general,  the  elementary 
task  of  teaching  adults  to  read  and  write  comprised  much  of  the  work,  al- 
though there  were  exceptions  in  Morgan  County  where  students  obtained  ad- 
ditional income  as  a  result  of  their  study.  One  young  farmer  who  dis- 
played dexterity  with  tools  developed  into  a  cabinet  maker.  Another  be- 
came especially  interested  in  bees  and  increased  his  farm  income  material- 
ly by  the  production  of  honey. 

Public  Health 

Haywood  was  served  by  a  county  health  unit  which  seemed  to  be  one  of 
the  most  efficient  anywhere  in  the  rural  Appalachians.  In  its  public 
health  facilities,  it  completely  surpassed  the  other  three  counties  in  the 
group.  Both  Haywood  and  Avery  possessed  hospitals,  but  neither  of  the 
Kentucky  counties  was  so  supplied.  Morgan  lacked  even  a  public  health 
doctor  and  nurse. 

Churches 

Church  membership  appeared  to  be  more  characteristic  of  the  North 
Carolina  counties  than  of  those  of  Kentucky.  While  38  percent  of  the 
people  in  Haywood  and  35  percent  of  those  in  Avery  belonged  to  some 
church,  only  22  percent  in  Morgan  and  less  than  15  percent  in  Magoffin  had 
such  affiliations. 
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Figure  6.-  Percentage  of  population  on  relief,  four  Appalachian  counties, 
April  i933  -.December  1935. 
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Figure  7.-  Total  expenditures  for  relief,  four  Appalachian  counties,  April  1933  - 
December  1935. 
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Relief 

During  no  3-month  period  from  April  1933  to  December  1935  did  the 
relief  rolls  of  Haywood  County  list  as  many  as  15  percent  of  the  total 
population.  During  this  period  the  number  of  people  on  relief  in  Avery 
varied  between  9  and  32  percent.  In  Morgan  the  proportion  ranged  from 
31  to  85  percent  and  in  Magoffin  from  25  to  63  percent.  The  percentage  of 
the  population  receiving  relief  declined  in  1935  as  compared  with  1934, 
and  in  all  the  counties  it  tapered  off  during  November  and  December  of 
1935.  (See  Fig.  6  and  Table  54.) 

Between  1933  and  1935  relief  expenditures  per  person  were  greatest 
in  Haywood  whereas  in  the  other  3  counties  there  were  no  great  differences. 
(See  Fig.  7  and  Table  55.)  The  larger  per  capita  outlay  in  Haywood  may  be 
accounted  for  by  the  prevalence  of  urban  relief  cases,  appropriations  for 
which  generally  exceed  those  for  rural  localities.  Avery,  Magoffin,  and 
Morgan  were  100  percent  rural  whereas  18  percent  of  the  people  in  Haywood 
lived  in  a  tovm  with  a  population  of  more  than  2,500  in  1930.  The  prob- 
able reclassification  of  Waynesville  in  1940  is  very  likely  to  expand  the 
urban  population  of  Haywood  County  still  further. 

By  far  the  greater  part  of  the  money  expended  for  relief  in  all 
these  counties  came  from  Federal  appropriations.  Of  the  funds  that  were 
raised  locally,  Avery  and  Magoffin  contributed  more  than  the  other  two 
counties  over  the  2-year  period,  1933  and  1934,  while  Morgan  led  in 
1935.  Morgan's  contributions  for  the  entire  period,  1933  through  1935, 
remained  the  most  consistent   (Table  56)  . 

Agricultural  Relief 

As  these  counties  are  predominantly  rural,  their  relief  programs  were 
designed  largely  for  the  benefit  of  farm  people. 

The  Rural  Rehabilitation  Division  of  the  Resettlement  Administration 
(now  the  Farm  Security  Administration)  was  the  leading  relief  agency.  It 
listed  5  percent  of  Avery's  farmers,  4  percent  of  Morgan's,  3  percent  of 
Haywood's,  and  2  percent  of  Magoffin's  on  its  rolls.  Only  families  with 
access  to  the  land  were  considered  eligible  for  assistance.  To  become  a 
prospective  client,  a  man  had  to  prove  that  his  credit  was  utterly  ex- 
hausted -  that  neither  bank  nor  store  would  accept  him  as  a  risk  and  that 
the  Farm  Credit  Administration  would  extend  no  aid.  However,  he  was  not 
forced  to  show  a  complete  loss  of  workstock  and  equipment  which  comprised 
his  subsistence  resources.  The  average  loans  that  this  organization  made 
in  the  four  counties  ranged  from  ^107  in  Avery  to  $287  in  Morgan  and 
Magoffin . 

The  Emergency  Crop  Loan  Service,    taking  crop   liens   as  security, 
provided  farmers  with  funds  for  seed  and  fertilizer.     By  1936,  however. 
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it  had  greatly  decreased  its  activities  in  all  four  counties.  The  per- 
centage of  repaid  loans  was  higher  in  Haywood  than  elsewhere. 

The  Production  Credit  Association,  a  part  of  the  Farm  Credit  Ad- 
ministration, made  short-time  loans  available  to  farmers  in  some  cases. 
Such  loans  were  generally  granted  for  the  purpose  of  improving  livestock 
and  were  usually  secured  by  mortgages  on  cattle  or  tobacco.  In  Morgan 
County,  in  particular,  this  service  has  seen  increasing  use. 

Taxable  Wealth 

Haywood,  with  a  taxable  wealth  of  $21,000,000,  outstripped  the  other 
three  counties.  Avery  and  Magoffin  followed  in  order,  while  Morgan,  pos- 
sessing only  $2,250,000  worth,  was  last.  The  taxable  wealth  in  the  Ken- 
tucky counties,  greatly  decreased  by  the  exhaustion  of  coal,  gas,  and 
oil,  amounted  to  only  one-fifth  as  much  as  it  had  a  decade  and  a  half 
earlier.  In  all  four  counties  such  wealth  noticeably  declined  during  the 
depression  years. 

Conclusions  and  Recommendations 

The  population  congestion  in  these  four  Appalachian  counties  calls 
for  a  program  that  will  attempt,  at  least,  to  cope  with  the  condition  and 
its  derivative  problems.  The  low  material  level  of  living  should  be 
raised  and  poor  housing  conditions  made  adequate.  Educational  oppor- 
tunities should  be  more  widely  distributed  and  greater  facilities  for 
social  contacts  and  recreation  provided. 

The  following  suggestions  may  be  offered  for  attaining  these  ends: 

(1)  All  lands  too  rough  for  grazing  and  cultivation  could  be 
reforested  advantageously.  The  reestablishment  of  hardwood  forests  is  of 
primary  importance  since  the  broken  ground  in  these  counties  apparently 
can   be   utilized  more   satisfactorily   in   this   way   than   in   any  other. 

(2)  Some  agency,  either  the  United  States  Employment  Service  or 
another,  should  put  workers  in  touch  with  industrial  openings.  Oppor- 
tunities in  industry,  whether  within  or  without  these  specific  counties, 
would  do  much  to  attract  the  surplus  population  from  the  hills  to  the 
cities. 

(3)  Highways  that  connect  the  better  agricultural  and  industrial 
communities  with  their  outside  markets  require  hard-surfacing,  while  other 
county  roads  should  be  maintained  in  a  passable  condition  throughout 
all   seasons   of   the  year. 

(4)  More  aid  for  public,  agricultural,  and  industrial  education  is 
needed.  At  present,  most  young  people  begin,  and  all  too  frequently  con- 
tinue,   their  urban   existence   in  the  manual-labor  occupations.  Better 
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t raining   would    fit    some    of    them   into   more    remunerative  employment. 

(5)  Purebred  sheep  and  beef  cattle,  since  the  concentrated  feeds 
required  for  hogs  and  dairy  cattle  cannot  be  produced  practicably,  should 
be  carefully  selected  with  a  view  to  local  conditions  and  should  be  in- 
troduced into  these  counties.  The  economic  benefits  to  be  derived  from 
the  elimination  of  scrub  stock  are  very  obvious.  Moreover,  an  aroused 
public  sentiment  might  encourage  the  substitution  of  a  flock  of  sheep  for 
the  pack  of  almost  worthless  dogs  that  are  found  on  the  average  mountain 
farmstead. 

(6)  Erosion  control,  together  with  the  application  of  phosphates 
and  lime,    would  improve   the  pastures  immeasurably. 

(7)  The  few  standard  breeds  of  blood-tested  poultry  in  the  coun- 
ties should  be  multiplied.  Eggs  produced  for  the  better  markets  should 
be  properly  graded  and   the  quantity  increased. 

(8)  Cash  crops,  of  which  tobacco  is  the  outstanding  example,  should 
be  cultivated  more  extensively.  Furthermore,  farm  leaders  would  do  well 
to  remain  on  the  alert  for  new  high-income  cash  crops  requiring  small 
acreage  which  might  be  introduced  into  these  areas. 

(9)  Wood  and  textile  handicrafts  could  be  stimulated.  The  market- 
ing problems  attending  such  production  likewise  invite  serious  con- 
sideration and  practical  attack. 

(10)  The  evergreens  that  grow  in  the  mountains  could  be  turned  to 
account  as  a  source  of  supplementary  income  were  a  demand  for  these 
products  properly   fostered  in  the  urban  markets. 

If  the  farm-forest  communities  advocated  by  the  National  Forest 
Service  can  be  established,  the  advantages  will  be  many.  Schools,  al- 
though fewer,  will  be  better.  Improvements  will  be  effected  in  housing. 
Credit  facilities,  non-existent  now  because  of  inadequate  community  re- 
sources and  securities,  will  become  generally  available.  Finally,  a 
properly  formulated  program  will  provide  for  certain  recreational  land 
usages.  The  North  Carolina  counties  already  have  progressed  further  in 
this  direction  than  the  counties  in  Kentucky. 

The  male  members  of  most  mountain  families  have  a  great  deal  of 
unoccupied  time  that  could  well  be  devoted  to  community  development. 
Moreover,  additional  leisure  might  be  released  in  all  these  counties  by 
the  utilization  of  potential  water  power  to  eliminate  much  of  the  labor 
now  performed  by  housewives  and  farmers.  Resourceful  leadership,  how- 
ever, is  requisite  for  any  satisfactory  program  involving  social  coop- 
eration. There  is  also  a  need  for  initial  financial  aid.  Leadership 
may  be  found  within  the  counties  themselves,  but  adequate  financing  will 
have   to   come   from   the  outside. 
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Chapter  II 

AVERY  COUNTY,  NORTH  CAROLINA 

Social  Chang;es  in  Avery,  County  Due  to  Less 
2. f  Non-farm  Income 

In  Avery  County  betv/een  1930  and  1935  far-reaching  social  changes 
took  place.  For  example,  the  farm  population  increased  by  31  percent. 
This  is  especially  significant  since  the  population  is  100  percent  rural 
with  nine-tenths  on  farms.  But  while  the  farm  population  and,  in  turn, 
the  number  of  farms  increased  markedly,  the  total  acreage  devoted  to 
agriculture  grew  comparatively  little.  Thus,  to  smaller  farms  fell  the 
burden  of  providing  for  families  whose  standard  of  living,  relatively 
speaking,  was  already  very  low  (Tables  27,  32-A) , 

In  the  main,  the  multiplication  of  farm  population  was  produced  by 
two  factors:  the  natural  increase,  that  is,  excess  of  births  over  deaths; 
and  the  decline  in  supplementary  or  non-farm  income.  Of  these,  the 
latter  alone  requires  explanation.  The  disappearance  of  alternative 
economic  opportunity  outside  the  county  was  partly  responsible  for  the 
greatest  population  congestion  Avery  County  has  ever  known.  Naturally, 
this  congestion  resulted  in  the  occupancy  of  every  habitable  and  many  non- 
habitable  dwellings  on  farms  and  in  villages,  and  in  the  tillage  of  much 
practically  non-arable  soil. 

The  situation  in  Avery  County  is  summed  up  by  a  generalization  that 
has  been  applied  to  the  entire  Southern  Appalachian  region:  "The  prin- 
cipal problems  of  the  region  as  a  whole  grow  out  of  an  excess  of  popu- 
lation in  relation  to  the  economic  opportunities  to  be  found  under  pre- 
vailing conditions."  2/  The  truth  of  this  assertion  may  be  seen  from  a 
comparison  of  industrial  employment  in  Avery  County  during  the  World  7/ar 
and  in  1935.  In  the  village  of  Cranberry,  for  example,  where  from  500  to 
TOO  men  were  formerly  engaged  in  mining  iron  ore,  less  than  25  are  em- 
ployed today.  The  fact  is  that  throughout  the  county  in  the  spring  of 
1936  there  was  not  enough  rem.unerative  work  to  employ  the  population. 
When  industrial  enterprises  were  abandoned  or  curtailed,  industrial  vil- 
lages lost  population.  Small  v/onder  that  more  and  more  persons  sought 
economic  refuge  on  farms. 

Economic  troubles  in  Avery  County  do  not  arise  from  the  inadequacies 
of  agriculture  but  from  the  failure  of  the  forests  and  the  mines.  Timber 
has  been  cut,  minerals  have  been  dug,  and  the  cream  of  these  resources 
taken,    leaving  only  a  relatively  inaccessible  residue.     Of  147  relief 


2/  Gray,  L.  C,  and  others.  Economic  and  Social  Problems  and  Conditions 
of  the  Southern  Appalachians.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Misc.  Pub. 
205,   184  pp. ,   1935,  p.  5. 


cases  in  1934,  42  percent  offered  "the  loss  of  supplementary  occupation" 
as  their  reason  for  being  on  relief.  These  figures  merely  illustrate  the 
fact  that  despite  the  mountain  people's  adaptability  to  meager  standards, 
the  average  farmer  with  10  or  12  cultivable  acres  and  a  large  family  can- 
not live  without  supplementary  off-the-farm  income. 

In  1930,  approximately  two-thirds  of  the  gainfully  employed  persons 
in  Avery  were  in  agriculture,  a  little  over  one- twentieth  in  professional 
and  semi-professional  service,  and  nearly  the  same  proportion  in  whole- 
sale and  retail  trade,  except  automobiles.  Again,  although  the  primary 
occupation  of  most  of  the  gainful  workers  was  agriculture,  family  bud- 
gets were  more  frequently  balanced  through  non-farm  income  than  through 
periodic  increments  from  farm  produce   (Table  8)  . 

Table  8.-  Number  and  percentage  of  persons  10  years  old  or  older, 
gainfully  employed,  by  major  occupations,  Avery  County,  N.  C. 


Occupation  :     Number     :  Percent 


Total  1/ 

3,308 

100.0 

Agriculture 

2,248 

68.0 

Forestry  and  fishing 

117 

3.5 

Coal  mines 

Other  extraction  of  minerals 

124 

3.8 

Building  industry 

91 

2.8 

Chemical  and  allied  industries 

10 

.3 

Saw  and  planing  mills 

104 

3.1 

Other  woodworking  and  furniture  industries 

5 

.2 

Paper,  printing,  and  allied  industries 

4 

.1 

Other  manufacturing  industries 

22 

.7 

Wholesale  and  retail  trade,  except  automobiles 

167 

5.0 

Other  professional  and  semi-professional  service 

205 

6.2 

Other  domestic  and  personal  service 

147 

4.4 

Industry  not  specified 

64 

1.9 

Fifteenth  Census  of  the  United  States,  1930,  Population,  V.  3,  part  2. 
1/    The  total  number  of  persons  gainfully  employed  in  Avery  County  in 
1930  was  3,696. 


Although  56  percent  of  the  farm  operators  reported  no  employment  off 
the  farm  during  1934,  41  percent  reported  an  average  of  125  days  of  such 
employment  (Table  1,  p.  3).  Of  those  working  off  the  farm,  5  percent  were 
engaged  in  agricultural  and  95  percent  in  non-agricultural  occupations 
(Table  35)  .  The  agricultural  employment  probably  consisted  mainly  in 
hoeing  corn  a  few  days  for  neighbors.     It  is  probable  that  most  of  the 
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supplementary  labor  of  the  95  percent  was  in  mining  products  other  than 
coal. 

Unemployment 

Of  the  county's  11,803  population  3,696  were  unemployed  in  1930. 
Moreover,  only  26  able-bodied  persons  who  were  willing  to  work  were  out 
of  jobs  (Table  34).  This  contrasts  markedly  with  the  figures  for  1935. 
In  the  absence  of  other  data,  relief  figures,  which  give  a  rough  measure 
of  unemployment,  may  be  substituted.  An  average  of  610  persons  were  on 
relief  early  in  1933.  Of  these,  about  120  were  unemployed  breadwinners. 
Two  years  later,  about  755  unemployed  workers  were  on  relief  out  of  a 
total  relief  load  of  3,772  (Table  54). 

The  writer  visited  dozens  of  homes  in  the  county  and  obtained 
estimates  of  the  total  yearly  employment  of  the  head  of  the  house. 
According  to  these  estimates,  if  the  farmer  could  do  all  of  his  farm  work 
on  consecutive  days,  he  would  be  employed  from  4  to  6  months  of  the  year. 
Apparently,  the  remainder  of  the  time  was  used  to  cut  a  little  v/ood,  feed 
the  stock,  and  sit  by  the  fire.  There  was  little  else  to  be  done.  Par- 
ticipation in  social  activities  outside  the  family  v/as  practically  un- 
known to  the  mountain  farm.ers  of  Avery  County.  Even  farmers'  meetings 
were  extremely  rare.  Some  families  had  no  "Sunday  clothes,"  others  had 
but  a  few,  and  the  scarcity  of  money  for  church  support  was  well  known. 

Whether  there  is  any  relationship  between  the  size  of  the  mountain 
families  and  unemployment  is  not  known.  However,  observation  revealed 
the  following  facts:  (1)  The  families  near  the  heads  of  the  hollows  were 
larger  than  the  valley  families.  It  is  sociologically  accepted  that  in 
general  the  birth  rates  are  higher  among  rural  groups  than  among  urban 
ones.  Moreover,  among  rural  groups,  those  living  in  the  mountains  are 
likely  to  have  higher  birth  rates  than  the  valley  dwellers;  3/  (2)  among 
the  head-of-the-hollow  families  the  amount  of  economically  unoccupied 
time  was  greater. 

Perhaps  some  relationship  exists  between  unoccupied  time  and  the 
homicide  rate.  In  the  Appalachian  Mountains,  in  1923,  this  rate  was  from 
30  to  250  percent  above  that  for  the  United  States  as  a  whole.  4/  In 
any  case,  the  salient  fact  remains  that  mountaineers  in  Avery  and  other 
counties  had  more  time  on  their  hands  than  could  be  profitably  utilized 
under  prevailing  conditions  of  economic  and  social  organization.  It  is 
significant  that  the  Goodrich  index  of  economic  conditions  for  Avery 
County,  which  was  7,  placed  it  in  the  lowest  third  of  the  Appalachian 
counties    (Table  57)  . 


3/    Ibid.,    p.  5. 
4/    Ibid.,    p.  154. 
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Population  Characteristics  and  Changes 

Avery  County  had  a  population  of  10,335  in  1920.  By  1930  it  had 
grown  14  percent,  reaching  11,803.  In  1920  it  contained  1,944  families. 
By  1930  an  increase  of  15  percent  swelled  the  total  to  2,237  (Table  31). 
Moreover,  the  gains  in  both  the  number  of  farms  and  farm  tenancy  between 
1930  and  1935  seem  to  indicate  that  the  upswing  in  population  had  not  yet 
spent  itself. 

In  1930,  50  percent  of  the  population  fell  between  the  age  limits 
of  15  and  54.  In  this  respect,  Avery  stood  in  the  middle  third  of  226 
Appalachian  counties.  The  5,229  individuals  who  were  21  years  of  age  or 
more  comprised  approximately  45  percent  of  the  population.  Among  them, 
males  predominated  by  a  margin  of  121  persons.  A  total  of  8,585  persons, 
71  percent  of  the  population,  were  10  years  of  age  or  more  in  1930 
(Table  28). 

The  proportion  of  persons  10  years  old  and  over  in  Avery  County 
increased  slightly  (about  3  percent)  between  1920  and  1930.  In  the  latter 
year  800  families  had  no  children  under  10,  while  266  families  had  4  or 
more.  Table  30  shows  the  classification  of  families  by  size  in  1930. 
The  median  size  for  all  families  was  4.80  persons  with  a  range  of  from 
52  families  of  1  person  to  25  families  of  12  or  more  persons.  There  were 
944  children  per  thousand  women  between  20  and  44  years  of  age. 

The  number  of  the  county's  foreign-born  was  negligible,  the  per- 
centage of  white  families  with  foreign-born  heads  being  0.2  in  1930.  This 
figure  coincided  substantially  with  those  for  other  Appalachian  counties. 
None  of  the  heads  of  rural  families  was  foreign  born  (Table  57)  .  The 
number  of  farms  operated  by  colored  families,  18  in  1930  and  26  in  1935, 
was  insignificant   (Table  32-A) . 

Population  Migration 

In  Avery  County  in  1929  the  proportion  of  the  population  16  years  of 
age  and  over  not  living  in  the  parental  home  v/as  greater  than  in  1936. 
During  the  depression  years,  these  individuals  tended  to  m.ove  to  adjoining 
and  other  counties  of  the  State.  Perhaps  the  fact  that  economic  oppor- 
tunities in  Avery  in  1929  were  superior  to  those  in  1935  explains  this 
phenomenon.  In  1929  those  who  left  home  were  likely  to  find  work  in  the 
county.  In  1935  they  had  to  go  farther  afield,  to  adjoining  and  other 
counties  of  the  State. 

Between  1928  and  1935,  82  percent  of  the  heads  of  families  resided 
continuously  in  Avery,  while  7  percent  resided  in  Avery  and  in  other  coun- 
ties of  the  State.  Ten  percent  lived  part  of  the  time  in  Avery  and  part 
of  the  time  in  other  States.     These  figures  indicate  a  relatively  static 
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condition  as  far  as  movement  by  heads  of  families  in  and  out  of  the  State 
is  concerned.  In  cases  where  changes  of  residence  did  occur,  however,  the 
greater  the  number  of  moves  the  more  likely  the  movement  was  to  extend 
beyond  the  borders  of  the  State. 

A  comparison  of  migration  by  male  heads  of  families  of  different 
ages  disclosed  that  the  35-44  group  in  Avery  contained  the  largest  pro- 
portion of  persons  who  had  lived  part  of  the  time  in  other  States  between 
1928  and  1935.  The  younger  and  older  men,  therefore,  moved  to  other 
States  in  lesser  proportion  than  the  virile,  middle-aged  group.  In- 
deed, the  percentage  of  these  middle-aged  workers  in  Avery's  population  may 
decline  between  1935  and  1940  if  industrial  development  progresses  in  the 
mill  villages  elsewhere  in  the  Carolinas  and  in  northern  cities. 

Occupation  and  Change  of  Residence 

Whereas  only  20  percent  of  the  heads  of  families  changed  residence, 
38  percent  shifted  occupations.  Thus,  the  rate  of  change  in  residence 
considerably  surpassed  the   rate  of  change   in  occupations    (Table  29)  . 

Proprietors,  managers,  and  farm  owners  changed  residence  least 
often  and  unskilled  workers  most  often.  In  Avery  County,  85  percent  of 
the  farmers  lived  in  one  place  from  January  1,  1928,  to  January  1,  1935, 
and  only  8.4  percent  resided  in  other  States.  On  the  other  hand,  64  per- 
cent of  the  unskilled  workers  maintained  continuous  residence  in  one  place 
while  20  percent  lived  in  other  States.  In  other  words,  the  unskilled 
workers  proved  to  have  more  than  twice  as  large  a  percentage  of  migration 
as  the  proprietors,    owners,   and  managers. 

It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  of  the  people  16  years  of  age  and 
over  not  living  at  home  in  1929  and  1930,  the  proprietors  and  managers  of 
businesses  and  farms  were  much  more  likely  to  stay  in  the  home  county. 
In  contrast,  a  much  larger  proportion  of  the  semi-skilled  and  unskilled 
workers  went  to  large  cities.  While  75  percent  of  the  owner-manager 
class  in  1929  lived  in  the  county  and  only  2  percent  migrated  to  the 
cities,  22  percent  of  the  workers  moved  to  the  cities.  The  same  con- 
dition prevailed   in  1935. 

Farmers.  Farms,  and  Markets 

The  New  Farmers 

Avery  County  possessed  580  more  farms  in  1935  than  in  1930.  In  the 
two  townships  studied,  75  percent  of  all  those  engaged  in  farming  in 
1936  began  before  January  1,  1930,  and  25  percent  began  after  that  time. 
Seventy-two  percent  had  been  continuously  engaged  in  agriculture.  Of  the 
male  heads  of  families  who  were  farming  January  1,  1936,  those  who  had 
begun   to   farm  before   1930  were  much  more   likely   to  have   farmed  con- 
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tinuously  than  those  who  began  in  1930  or  after.  Ninety-two  percent  of 
those  in  the  former  classification  had  farmed  continuously  during  the 
survey  period;  8  percent  had  engaged  in  another  occupation  but  had 
returned  to  farming.  On  the  other  hand,  only  12  percent  of  those  who 
began  farming  during  or  after  1930  were  steadily  employed  in  agriculture 
until  1936.  Eighty-eight  percent  had  engaged  in  some  other  occupation 
(Table  33-A) . 

Of  the  new  farmers,  40  percent  had  been  farm  laborers  before  1935. 
Field  observation  leads  the  writer  to  believe  that  the  new  farmers  were 
chiefly  young  people  v/ho  remained  at  home  because  of  a  lack  of  economic 
opportunity  elsewhere.  True,  some  persons  16  years  old  and  over  moved 
from  Avery  to  other  counties  of  the  State  in  1935.  Also,  some  of  the 
new  farmers  came  from  other  counties  in  which  opportunities  were  severely 
limited.  But  generally  there  was  not  much  mobility  among  those  con- 
tinuously employed  in  agriculture.  Ninety-four  percent  of  the  farmers 
continuously  resided  in  the  same  county,  5  percent  came  from  other  coun- 
ties in  the  State,  and  only  1  percent  came  from  other  States. 

Relationship  of  Landlord  to  Tenant 

The  percentage  of  tenancy  has  steadily  increased  during  the  past  10 
years.  From  9.6  in  1925,  it  rose  to  10.9  percent  in  1930  and  to  23.7 
in  1935.  Of  the  580  new  farms  that  came  into  operation  between  1930  and 
1935,  10  percent  were  worked  by  full  owners,  47  percent  by  tenants  other 
than  croppers,  and  7  percent  by  croppers,  5/  leaving  36  percent  to  be 
operated  by  part  owners  and  managers.  The  number  of  acres  operated  by 
tenants  increased  from  4,897  in  1925  to  19,000  in  1935  (Table  32-A) .  The 
number  of  farm  laborers  was  relatively  large  as  compared  with  the  other 
three  counties  studied;  nevertheless  Avery  was  among  the  lowest  third  for 
Appalachian  counties  (Table  57) . 

In  Avery,  farm  tenants  occupy  the  steep  mountain  land  at  the  head 
of  the  hollow.  There  they  engage  in  clearing  "new  ground"  which  they  are 
privileged  to  plant  with  corn  for  2  successive  years,  rent  free,  as  a 
reward  for  their  labor.  When  these  2  years  on  the  new  ground  have  ex- 
pired, they  clear  another  patch  on  the  same  farm  or  find  another  landlord 
with  land  to  be  cleared.  Obviously  such  a  system  is  conducive  to  m.ove- 
ment  every   few  years. 

Frequently,  mutual  antipathies  disturb  the  valley  farmers  and  their 
mountain  tenants.  The  tenant  is  generally  poorly  educated  and  often 
illiterate.  Usually  his  house  is  old,  dilapidated,  and  unpainted. 
Because  of  the  inaccessibility  of  the  roads  which,  like  the  better  farms, 
are  in  the  valleys,  he  and  his  family  have  few  social  contacts.  Further- 


5/    From  unpublished  reports  in  the  files  of  the  Farm  Security  Adminis- 
tration . 
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more,  roughness  of  the  land  prevents  the  raising  of  cash  crops  such  as 
tobacco  and  small  grains.  Irked  by  the  superior  opportunities  of  the 
landlords  in  the  face  of  his  own  very  limited  ones,  the  tenant  tends  to 
become  discontented.  Sometimes,  in  his  eyes,  the  landlord  assumes  the 
guise  of  a  miser,  especially  when  requests  are  denied.  For  example, 
the  tenant  farmer's  main  bread  crop  is  corn,  and  occasionally,  when  his 
supply  has  been  exhausted,  a  tenant  may  ask  the  landlord  for  an  additional 
supply.  If  he  is  refused,  he  may  feel  that  the  landlord  prefers  fattening 
his  livestock  to   relieving  human  hunger. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  landlords  are  prone  to  attribute  their 
tenants'  lov/  living  standards  to  inefficient  management  and  shif tlessness . 
Not  uncommonly  a  landlord  concludes  that  relief  has  ruined  his  tenants  and, 
in  the  parlance  of  the  county,  has  made  them  "too  lazy  to  milk  a  free 
cow."  Such  animosities  are  certain  to  encourage  a  high  rate  of  tenant 
mobility. 

Farms 

Rough  and  steep  though  it  may  be,  farm  land  is  nevertheless  Avery's 
greatest  natural  resource.  Through  its  cultivation  and  management  the 
majority  of  the  people  gain  a  livelihood.  This  circumstance,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  increased  population  load  which  agriculture  now  carries, 
makes  conservation  of  soil  resources  imperative. 

In  this  connection,  the  "live-at-home"  program  of  the  Extension 
Service  and  the  emphasis  placed  on  subsistence  farming  by  the  Resettle- 
ment Administration  (now  the  Farm  Security  Administration)  seem  to  be 
bearing  some  fruit.  In  1934,  of  the  1,990  farms,  1,730  grew  vegetables 
totaling  |>79,572  in  value  and  averaging  about  $46  per  farm  (Table  37). 
Almost  2  acres  of  beans  per  farm  were  cultivated  in  392  instances;  1 
acre  of  cabbage  was  raised  in  495  instances.  More  important  than  either 
of  these  was  the  county's  Irish  potato  crop,  its  most  valuable  truck 
product.  If  present  trends  continue,  beef  cattle,  sheep,  Irish  potatoes, 
and  green  beans  will  soon  constitute  Avery's  most  important  agricultural 
commodities. 

The  number  of  farms  increased  gradually,  for  the  most  part,  from 
1920  to  1930.  The  single  exception  was  in  1930  when,  in  comparison  with 
1925,  a  slight  decrease  occurred.  But  from  1930  to  1935  the  number  of 
farms  grew  with  almost  startling  rapidity,  so  that  in  the  latter  year 
there  were  41.1  percent  more  than  in  1930.  This  increase,  which  con- 
siderably exceeded  the  average  for  the  Appalachian  counties  as  a  whole, 
evidenced  a  heavy  demand  for  cheap  farm  land.  To  meet  this  demand, 
total  acreage  expanded  by  but  7.8  percent  during  the  same  5-year  period, 
and,  consequently,  the  average  number  of  acres  per  farm  dropped  from  62.1 
to  47.4  A  decrease  of  1  acre  out  of  4  could  be  nothing  but  menacing  to 
the   farmers  of  the  county. 
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In  addition  it  was  accompanied  by  a  sharp  decline  in  farm  values, 
the  average  value  per  farm  dropping  about  50  percent  and  the  average 
value  per  acre  falling  from  $45  in  1930  to  ^29  in  1935.  The  downward 
swing  in  values,  therefore,  was  so  powerful  that  not  even  the  heavy  de- 
mand could  check  it  (Table  32-A) . 

Type  of  Farm 

Of  1,410  farms  in  Avery  County  in  1930,  45  percent  were  self- 
sufficing  or  subsistence  farms  while  another  30  percent  were  part-time. 
Together  they  amounted  to  1,057,  or  75  percent,  their  prevalence  provid- 
ing another  basic  reason  for  Avery's  low  plane  of  material  living. 
Among  commercial  farms  the  general  farms,  comprising  14.82  percent  of 
all  farms,  were  most  numerous;  animal  specialty  and  stock  farms  made  up 
2.13  and  0.92  percent  of  the  total  respectively  (Table  36-A) . 

Crops 

Wheat  is  not  a  cash  but  a  bread  crop  in  Avery  County.  Only  29 
farms  raised  it  in  1929.  By  1934  the  number  had  increased  to  119  but 
this  was  still  insignificant  compared  with  the  total  number  of  farms 
(Table  38)  .  -Such  as  it  was,  the  increase  in  farms  growing  wheat  probably 
reflected  the  efforts  of  some  of  the  new  farmers  to  "bread"  their  fami- 
lies. Hay  acreage  dwindled  by  2,000  acres  in  5  years,  doubtless  because 
of  a  decrease  in  livestock. 

Considering  the  scant  crops  of  corn  and  wheat,  it  is  not  difficult 
to  understand  why  the  percentage  of  farms  reporting  livestock  of  every 
kind  has  diminished  during  the  5  years  following  1929.  Competition  be- 
tween farm  families  and  livestock  for  corn  and  wheat  grew  ever  more  keen. 

At  present,  corn  is  the  basic  crop  for  both  the  mountain  farmer  in 
Avery  and  his  livestock.  The  percentage  of  farms  growing  it  was  slightly 
larger  in  1934  than  in  1929,  while  the  average  corn  acreage  per  farm  re- 
mained the  same.  Consequently,  the  county  produced  more  of  this  crop  in 
1934  than  in  any  census  year  of  its  history.  Because  of  the  prevailing 
method  of  cultivating  corn,  Avery  is  sometimes  said  to  have  a  hoe  cul- 
ture. 6/  Many  of  the  fields  are  planted,  worked,  and  harvested  wholly  by 
hand.  In  numerous  instances,  "new  grounds"  are  so  steep  that  workstock 
cannot  be  used.  This  inability  to  employ  workstock  on  much  of  the  soil 
no  doubt  was  partly  responsible  for  the  fact  that  in  1930  there  were  less 
than  two  head  to  every  farm  family  reporting. 


6/    From  unpublished   reports   in   the    files   of   the   Works   Progress  Ad- 
ministration. 
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Irish  potatoes  are  steadily  becoming  more  important  as  a  crop. 
For  each  acre  cultivated  in  1919,  six  were  cultivated  in  1934.  Moreover, 
the  acreage  more  than  doubled  during  the  last  5  years,  until  in  1935 
the  average  acreage  was  1.3  per  farm.  The  crop  is  v/ell  adapted  to  Avery's 
high  altitude,  cool  spring  weather,  and  early  summer  growing  season. 
It  meets  the  food  demands  of  the  new  farmers  and  provides  a  much-needed 
cash  income.  A  yield  of  90  to  100  bushels  per  acre  is  not  uncommon  and 
the  farm  price  per  bushel  varies  between  75  cents  and  a  dollar. 

A  trend  of  special  significance  to  Avery's  families  was  the  afore- 
mentioned general  decline  in  the  percentage  of  farms  reporting  horses  and 
mules,  cattle  and  calves,  sheep  and  swine.  Except  for  the  relatively  few 
farmers  who  possessed  a  steer,  only  one-fourth  had  any  workstock  in  1935. 
During  the  field  studies  children  were  occasionally  seen  pulling  the  plows. 
In  other  cases  the  family  cow  was  pressed  into  service.  However,  the  effect 
on  the  family's  diet  was  probably  the  gravest  danger  arising  from  this 
shortage  of  cattle,  sheep,  and  hogs.  Mountain  children,  like  children 
everywhere,  should  have  a  good  supply  of  the  proteins  that  are  derived 
from  livestock  products.  That  a  higher  percentage  of  the  farms,  83.7,  had 
cattle  than  any  other  class  of  livestock  was  the  one  redeeming  feature  of 
the  situation.  This  probably  meant  that  most  of  the  children  had  at  least 
some  milk  during  the  year  (Table  39) . 

Markets 

The  farmers  of  Avery  County  are  severely  handicapped  by  the  in- 
accessibility of  markets.  With  the  local  market  strictly  limited,  the 
feeder  lots  of  western  Virginia  offer  the  main  outlet  for  beef  cattle. 
Most  of  the  poultry  and  eggs  are  trucked  to  Wilkesboro  and  thence  to  the 
cities  of  the  Piedmont  Carolinas.  Cabbage,  Irish  potatoes,  and  apples  go 
by  truck  to  the  cities  of  the  Southeast.  In  fact,  were  it  not  for  the 
North  Carolina  State  highway  system,  the  county  would  be  isolated  except 
for  local  agricultural  markets,  since  the  narrow-gauge  railway  that  cross- 
es the  county  is  of  no  consequence  for  marketing  farm  products.  In 
1930,  betY/een  20  and  30  percent  of  all  farms  were  located  on  improved 
roads.  In  that  year  Avery's  farm.ers  owned  about  400  automobiles  and 
trucks,  an  average  of  1  motor  vehicle  to  each  3.5  farms.  (About  300  other 
motor  vehicles  in  the  county  were  owned  by  persons  other  than  farmers.) 

Between  10  and  15  retail  stores  per  thousand  of  farm  population  op- 
erated in  1930.  In  many  of  them  eggs  were  a  medium  of  exchange.  Adult 
farmers  commonly  traded  eggs  for  groceries.  Women  exchanged  them  for  such 
articles  as  thread,  needles,  and  buttons.  But  the  most  striking  instances 
of  barter  took  place  between  farm  children  and  the  storekeepers.  Candy, 
cookies,  and  many  other  articles  of  trade  developed  an  "egg  price,"  and 
the  children  knev/  how  many  eggs  to  bring  for  the  articles  they  bought  most 
frequently . 
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Farmers'  cooperative  marketing  organizations  sold  about  $5,000 
worth  of  farm  products  in  1929.  This  volume  of  cooperative  marketing  ex- 
ceeded that  of  any  of  the  adjacent  counties  with  one  possible  exception. 

Other  Land  Uses 

Most  of  the  land  is  employed  for  farming,  and  most  of  the  timber 
which  is  being  cut  is  on  farms.  There  is  no  coal  mining  and  little  mining 
of  any  other  kind.  However,  some  land  is  utilized  in  water  power  develop- 
ment. For  instance,  at  Banner  Elk,  the  Elk  River  is  dammed  and  elec- 
tricity is  generated  to  serve  the  needs  of  Lees-McRae  College  and  the 
village.  One  grist  mill  also  utilizes  the  power  although  most  of  those  in 
the  county  are  turned  by  old-fashioned  water  wheels.  When  they  grind 
corn  meal  and  flour,  these  mills  fill  a  real  need  in  the  lives  of  the  farm 
people. 

More  and  more,  Avery  County  is  becoming  a  summer  resort  and  recrea- 
tion center.  At  Banner  Elk,  the  buildings  of  Lees-McRae  College  are  used 
for  summer  guests.  During  the  summer.  Beech  Haven  Camp  at  Banner  Elk  has 
about  60  girls  from  the  Southern  States.  Linville,  for  the  past  several 
decades,  has  proved  to  be  a  popular  spot  for  the  people  of  North  Carolina 
and  the  rest  of  the  South.  The  3,500  to  5,500  foot  elevation,  the  cool, 
restful  nights,  and  the  fact  that  the  summer  days  are  never  oppressively  hot 
or  humid  admirably  suit  recreational  needs.  Very  commonly,  wood  fires  add 
to  one's  comfort  after  a  hard  July  or  August  rain.  Indeed,  the  field 
work  that  forms  much  of  the  basis  of  this  report  was  begun  in  a  snow  storm 
in  April  1936. 

Industrial  Enterprise s  and  Handicrafts 
Lumbering 

Avery's  one-time  abundant  stands  of  virgin  timber  are  no  more. 
Forest  fires  and  exploitive  lumbering  practices  have  wasted  what  was  the 
county's  richest  resource.  Mute  evidence  of  ravage  by  these  two  enemies 
of  the  forest  mark  many  a  mountain,  and  the  scattered  lumbering  operations 
of  1936  provided  but  a  fraction  of  the  income  once  produced. 

A  decade  after  the  War  between  the  States,  one  lumber  company 
(Company  No.  1,  below)  began  operations  in  the  area  that  in  1911  became 
Avery  County.  About  1900  it  was  cutting  between  25,000,000  and  30,000,000 
feet  of  lumber  yearly.  In  1936  another  com^pany  (Company  No.  3),  located 
at  Butler,  Tenn.,  was  the  only  one  known  to  be  operating,  though  a  small 
company  was  said  to  be  working  along  the  Toe  River  near  Plumtree.  Table 
9  gives  the  estimates  by  Standing  and  Matthews  of  the  various  lumber  com- 
pany payrolls  during  their  best  years. 
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Table  9.-  Peak  production  estimates  of  lumber 
company  payrolls,  1900-35,  Avery  County,  N.  C, 


Company  :         Yearly  payroll 


Company  No.  1  $  150,000 

Company  No.  2  50,000 

Company  No.  3  75,000 

Company  No.  4  50,000 


About  5,000,000  board  feet  of  saw  and  veneer  logs  were  cut  on 
Avery's  farms  in  1929,  which  equalled  the  average  production  of  the  ad- 
joining counties.  The  farms  yielded  about  18,000  cords  of  firewood,  an 
amount  less  than  that  produced  in  some  neighboring  counties.  However,  a 
conditioning  factor  here  was  the  number  of  farm  families  in  the  counties. 
In  the  same  year,  about  20,000,000  posts  were  cut,  but  very  few  ties, 
poles,  and  props.  Avery  itself  affords  some  market  for  posts,  but  little 
for  ties,   mine  props,   and  poles. 

Magnificent  hemlocks,  4  and  5  feet  through,  still  stand  here  and 
there  in  the  county.  It  was  reported  that  Company  No.  4  was  cutting  these 
giants  of  the  forest  off  the  slopes  of  Grandfather  Mountain,  but  ac- 
cording to  field  information  this  company  did  not  operate  in  the  spring  of 
1936. 

Mining 

The  most  important  mining  development  Avery  County  ever  possessed 
was  an  iron  mine  at  Cranberry  whose  ore  is  said  to  be  relatively  free 
from  foreign  materials.  It  has  worked  only  periodically  since  the  Civil 
War,  however,  and  since  1916  it  has  employed  fev/  operatives.  Mica  raining 
in  Avery  always  has  been  and  still  is  spasmodic.  Operations  in  this  field 
began  around  1870  and  reached  their  peak  between  1910  and  1920. 

An  automobile  manufacturer  became  interested  in  the  kaolin  of  Avery 
County  and  bought  a  5,000-acre  tract  near  Pineola.  But  the  rumors, 
beginning  in  1934,  that  an  extensive  chinaware  industry  would  arise  in 
western  North  Carolina,  gave  no  evidence  of  becoming  a  fact  in  the  spring 
of  1936.  At  present,  the  mining  of  kaolin  is  merely  another  source  of 
part-time  employment  for  a  few  mountain  farmers. 

Handicrafts 

Hooked  rugs  and  mats  and  hickory-bottom  chairs  comprise  most  of  the 
handicrafts  of  Avery  County.  One  mountain  family  of  12  members,  on 
relief,    obtained  all   of   its   clothing  during   1935  by  bartering  hooked 
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rugs  for  second-hand  garments  in  Johnson  City,  Tenn.  Though  the  market 
for  this  kind  of  handicraft  is  poor,  along  certain  highways  in  the  county 
most  of  the  houses  offer  hooked  wares  for  sale.  Nor  is  it  uncommon  to 
see  men  making  hooked  rugs  in  improvised  workshops  along  the  road.  De- 
spite the  limited  market  this  seems  to  be  almost  the  only  source  of  cash 
income  that  many  of  the  poorer  mountain  families  possess. 

Aside  from  the  commercial  aspect,  handicrafts  have  great  potential- 
ities for  improving  the  barrenness  of  mountain  homes.  Some  educators 
believe  that  the  greatest  benefit  to  be  gained  from  the  exercise  of  the 
crafts  is  not  the  commercial  but  the  aesthetic  and  psychic  values  arising 
out  of  pride  in  superior  craftsmanship. 

Manufacturing 

Little  manufacturing  was  carried  on  in  Avery  County,  the  value  of 
the  output  approximating  only  $100,000  in  1929.  About  100  wage  earners 
worked  in  manufacturing  establishments. 

Families,  Living  Conditions,  and  Social  Institutions 

The  "average  family"  in  Avery  County  consisted  of  4.8  persons, 
one-half  of  whom  were  between  the  ages  of  15  and  54  years.  It  was  native 
white  of  native  parentage.  Since  its  total  cash  income  was  $459  (Table 
6,  p.  15,  and  Fig.  5,  p.  14),  with  farm  expenditures  averaging  $125 
and  investments  $17,  only  a  little  more  than  $300  remained  to  clothe, 
shelter,  and  feed  5  persons  for  a  year's  time.  However,  the  value  of 
family  living  was  more  than  doubled  by  the  food,  fuel,  and  housing  fur- 
nished by  the  home  fai^m.  To  the  $314  cash  spent,  these  items  added  the 
equivalent  of  $322.  Nevertheless,  the  typical  family  was  not  on  relief, 
though  it  had  to  depend  on  non-farm  employment  to  a  considerable  degree. 

It  is  obvious  that  families  dependent  on  farm  income  and  able  to 
harvest  only  10  acres  out  of  50  or  60  acres  are  seriously  handicapped. 
One  cultivable  acre  out  of  5  might  possibly  support  a  farm  family  where 
there  is  a  great  supply  of  fertile  land  or  where  the  returns  per  culti- 
vable acre  are  very  high.  But  in  Avery  the  family  farms  averaged  only 
47.4  acres  at  a  valuation  of  $1,353,  or  $28.53  per  acre. 

Housing 

During  1930,  2,237  families  lived  in  Avery  in  2,199  family  dwell- 
ings. Of  these,  2,162  were  1-family  and  36  were  2- family  buildings. 
Only  1  was  designed  for  3  families.  The  typical  family  lived  in  a  "single" 
dwelling  lacking  electricity,  running  water,  telephone,  radio,  and 
other  modern  conveniences.  Classified  by  tenure  of  home  in  1930,  1,465 
rural  families  were  owners  and  709  were  tenants.  Thus,  the  ratio  of  home 
owners  to   tenants  was  more  than  2  to  1. 
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One-third,  or  759,  of  Avery's  families  were  non-farm  in  1930. 
Available  figures  indicated  that  276  rural  non-farm  families  ov/ned  homes 
with  a  median  value  of  $1,234.  Over  half  of  these  276  homes  were  valued 
at  $1,500,  but  only  2  were  listed  at  $7,500  or  more.  Of  the  463  rural 
non-farm  tenant  families  in  1930,  395  paid  a  monthly  rental  under  $15. 
The  median  monthly  rental  was  less  than  $10  per  family. 

In  1935,  152  farms  reported  no  dwellings.  Out  of  2,138  farm  dwell- 
ings, 46  were  unoccupied,  but  these  were  probably  not  habitable.  At  any 
rate,  enumerators  in  the  spring  of  1936  found  few  farm  dwellings  vacant 
and,  among  these  few,  almost  none  that  were  fit  for  human  occupancy. 
Some  families  were  living  in  slightly  modified  tobacco  barns  (Tables 
40,  41,  42) . 

County  Schools 

North  Carolina's  school  terra  of  8  months  applies  to  all  public 
schools  in  the  State.  There  is  a  total  of  11  years  of  public  education, 
7  of  grade-school,  and  4  of  high-school  level.  Most  of  Avery's  school 
children  were  enrolled  in  8  large  schools  in  1935,  although  in  the  pre- 
vious year  there  were  25  public  schools  within  the  county.  Eleven  were 
1-room  structures,  inaccessible  to  school  busses.  About  half  of  the  pupils 
were  transported  by  busses  over  Avery's  90  miles  of  hard-surfaced  roads. 
The  average  number  of  days  of  elementary  school  in  1929-30  varied  be- 
tween 145  and  155,  which  exceeded  that  of  the  neighboring  counties. 
More  recently,  a  provision  for  8  months  for  all  public  schools  was  adopt- 
ed. 

It  should  be  observed  that  the  continuity  of  attendance  in  Avery's 
elementary  schools,  by  comparison  with  the  other  Appalachian  counties, 
has  been  exceptionally  high.  For  every  100  pupils  enrolled  in  the  third 
grade  in  1929-30,  90  were  to  be  found  in  the  sixth  grade  and  over  60  in 
the  first  year  of  high  school.  In  this  respect,  Avery  ranked  with  the 
"highest"  counties  in  the  Southern  Appalachian  region.  However,  the 
county  was  not  outstanding  when  a  comparison  was  drawn  between  enroll- 
ments in  the  third  grade  and  the  last  year  of  high  school. 

Public-school  statistics  between  1931  and  1935  disclosed  no  appre- 
ciable change  in  school  population.  Enrollments  of  white  persons  in- 
creased by  129  persons  and  Negro  enrollments  declined  by  52.  In  the 
grades,  the  number  of  white  pupils  was  slightly  greater,  while  that  of 
colored  pupils  was  about  20  percent  less.  In  high  school,  the  white  en- 
rollment remained  about  the  same,  but  the  colored  enrollment  decreased 
four-fifths  (Table  10).  Between  1920  and  1930  when  the  county's  total 
population  grew  by  1,468,  the  public  schools  reported  a  gain  of  605 
pupils  7  to  20  years  of  age  (Table  43).  In  1929-30,  7  percent  of  the 
population  in  the  7-13  year  age  group  did  not  attend  school. 
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The  percentage  of  illiteracy  declined  between  1920  and  1930.  Among 
native  whites  10  years  old  and  over  it  fell  from  12.8  percent  to  10.2  per- 
cent. Among  Negroes  the  decrease  was  from  31.8  to  25.7  percent  (Table 
11). 


Table  10.-  Grade  and  high  school  enrollment, 
Avery  County,  N.  C,  1931-36 


Year 

Grand 
total 

:  Total 

Grade 

school 

High  school 

:White: 

Negro 

White 

Negro 

White 

Negro 

1931-32 

3,621 

3,506 

115 

2,860 

63 

646 

52 

1932-33 

3,748 

3,660 

88 

2,954 

65 

706 

23 

1933-34 

3,696 

3,623 

73 

2,929 

54 

694 

19 

1934-35 

3,657 

3,602 

55 

2,981 

47 

621 

8 

1935-36 

3,698 

3,635 

63 

3,026 

52 

609 

11 

Data  obtained  from  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools,  Avery  County,  N.  C, 


Table  11.-  Illiteracy,  Avery  County,  N.  C,  1920-30 


Item 


1920  2/ 


Number  of  persons  10  years  old  and  over 
Number  illiterate 
Percent  illiterate 


8,385 
888 
10.6 


7,041 
933 
13.3 


Native  white  10  years  old  and  over 
Number  illiterate 
Percent  illiterate 


8,160 
833 
10.2 


6,878 
881 
12.8 


Foreign-born  white 
Number  illiterate 
Percent  illiterate 


11 
0 
0 


8 
0 
0 


Negro  10  years  old  and  over 
Number  illiterate 
Percent  illiterate 


214 
55 
25.7 


151 
48 
31.8 


1/  Fifteenth  Census  of  the  United  States,  1930,  Population,  V,  3, 
part  2. 

2/    Fourteenth  Census   of   the  United  States,    1920,    Population,    V.  3. 
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Retardation 

Children  in  Avery  County  were  less  retarded  comparatively  than 
those  of  nearby  counties.  In  1930,  less  than  30  percent  of  the  elementary 
school  children  exceeded  the  normal  age  for  their  respective  grades.  In 
all  the  neighboring  counties,  retardation  ranged  from  40  to  55  percent. 
Moreover,  only  0.6  percent  of  Avery's  fourth-grade  children  were  re- 
tarded in  contrast  to  percentages  of  from  0.75  to  1.5  in  the  adjoining 
counties. 

For  every  100  persons  16  to  20  years  old  in  1929-30,  between  10  and 
15  were  enrolled  in  courses  dealing  with  agriculture,  home  economics,  and 
trades.  This  placed  Avery  among  the  22  counties  having  the  highest  ratios 
in  the  whole  Southern  Appalachian  region.  Avery  stressed  Smith-Hughes 
work  partly  because  of  the  concentration  of  high-school  students  in  a  few 
larger  schools  and  partly  because  of  local  interest  and  initiative.  As 
the  result  of  the  appointment  of  an  assistant  county  agent,  4-H  Club  work 
recently  has  become  significant. 

The  amount  of  taxable  wealth  per  teacher  em.ployed  in  1929-30  was 
decidedly  lower  than  in  adjacent  counties,  yet  the  amount  of  public-school 
expenditures  per  teacher  employed  well  exceeded  the  average.  The  money 
came  from  both  State  and  Federal  sources,  that  contributed  from  State 
funds  ranging  from  ^25  to  $30  per  teacher  employed.  This  was  higher  than 
the  average.  The  amount  per  teacher  contributed  from  Federal  sources  sur- 
passed ^400.  Thus  Avery  stood  in  the  highest  category  of  counties  in 
that  region  which  were  receiving  Federal  funds  for  stimulating  specific 
types  of  practical  education. 

Adult  Education 

In  the  spring  of  1936,  11  teachers,  certified  to  the  Works  Progress 
Administration,  were  teaching  adult  classes  in  which  the  enrollment  to- 
taled 480.  All  of  the  teachers  taught  the  three  R's,  but  some  gave 
additional  courses  in  Bible  study,  homemaking,  and  forestry.  Possibly 
the  most  important  work  of  these  classes  was  in  eradicating  illiteracy. 
Most  of  the  illiterates  expressed  a  desire  to  read  the  newspapers  and  the 
Bible  and  a  longing  to  write  their  names.  Unfortunately,  the  entire 
curriculum  was  so  severely  limited  by  the  capabilities  of  the  relief 
teachers  themselves  that  no  vocational  work  was  offered. 

The  absence  of  a  public  library  in  Avery  County  proved  a  severe 
handicap.  The  combined  public-school  libraries  averaged  only  a  little 
more   than  one  volume  per  child  enrolled. 
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Public  Health  Service 

The  Public  Health  Service  in  western  North  Carolina  is  administered 
by  district  units,  one  of  which  is  constituted  by  Avery,  Watauga,  and 
Yancey  Counties.  In  this  unit  the  personnel  consists  of  two  doctors  for 
the  three  counties  and  a  public  health  nurse  for  each  county.  The  State 
Board  of  Health  formerly  conducted  free  clinics  in  the  schools  for  the 
treatment  of  eyes,  teeth,  and  tonsils,  taut  these  services  are  no  longer 
available.  Instead,  the  present  health  program  emphasizes  three  activi- 
ties: the  education  of  midwives,  service  to  prenatal  cases,  and  education 
in  sanitation  and  health.  Apparently,  public  health  services  have  aided 
in  bringing  about  the  existing  decline  in  hookworm,  typhoid,  and  pellagra. 

Despite  the  obvious  need,  Avery  County  had  no  dentist  of  its  own  in 
1935.  It  relied  on  a  State  dentist  who  worked  among  the  school  children 
for  11  weeks.  The  county  health  nurse  reported  that  though  the  normal 
time  for  a  child  to  lose  its  baby  teeth  is  between  6  and  8  years,  in  many 
of  the  families  the-  children  lost  them  at  18  months.  Mothers  of  poor 
families  usually  had  defective  teeth  and  all  too  frequently  suffered  total 
destruction  of  their  teeth  because  of  a  lack  of  calcium  in  the  diet. 

An  increase  in  the  number  of  victims  of  venereal  diseases  coming  to 
the  District  Health  Office  for  treatment  may  be  due  in  part  to  more 
persons  availing  themselves  of  this  service  rather  than  to  an  actual  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  cases  in  the  county.  Out  of  500  Wasserman  tests, 
the  comparatively  small  total  of  10  or  12  were  positive. 

Grace  Hospital  at  Banner  Elk,  supported  in  part  by  the  Duke  Endow- 
ment Fund  and  serving  a  population  of  60,000,  cared  for  319  patients  be- 
tween 1928  and  1932.  Free  service  comprised  63  percent  of  its  hospita- 
lization. The  number  of  persons  per  doctor  in  the  area  served  by  the 
hospital  totaled  2,000.  The  nearest  hospital,  other  than  Grace  Hospital, 
was  30  miles  distant. 

Churches 

Avery  County  had  a  comparatively  large  number  of  churches  —  about 
85  —  in  1931.  Its  11  small  centers  possessed  from  2  to  4  each.  There 
were  6.2  churches  per  thousand  of  population.  Thirty-five  percent  of 
the  people  were  members,  an  average  well  above  that  of  the  17  highland 
counties  studied  for  statistics  on  religion.  7/  A  little  more  than  one- 
third  of  the  population  attended  Sunday  schools.  In  fact,  Avery's  70 
percent  of  children  of  school  age  enrolled  in  Sunday  schools  exceeded  that 
of  any  of  the  other  highland  counties.  Thus,  the  locality  stands  out 
in  the  number  of  churches  and  the  percentage  of  the  population  par- 
ticipating in  the  services.  Family  contributions  to  churches,  excluding 
families  who  contributed  nothing,  averaged  $8.99  per  annum. 


7/    Gray,  L.  C,  and  others,  op.  cit.,  p.  168,  ff. 
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Relief 


Percentage  of  County  Population  on  Relief 

The  proportion  of  Avery's  population  on  relief  during  the  de- 
pression varied  considerably  from  period  to  period.  During  the  second 
quarter  of  1933,  27.3  percent  of  the  people  were  receiving  aid;  during 
the  third  quarter,  18  percent;  and  during  the  last  quarter,  15.9  percent. 
Though  the  crest  appeared  in  the  first  3  months  of  1935,  the  peak  year 
was  1934.  The  percentage  of  31.9  for  the  period  of  July,  August,  and 
Septem.ber  in  1934,  was  exceeded  only  in  early  1935  v/hen  32  persons  out  of 
100  were  on  the  relief  rolls.  The  percentage  declined  markedly  during 
the  remainder  of  1935  (Table  54)  .  In  the  third  quarter  of  that  year, 
17.1  persons  per  hundred  accepted  relief;  and  in  the  last  quarter  the 
number  declined  to  8.9,   which  was   the   trough   for  the  3-year  period. 

Relief  Expenditures 

Whether  or  not  the  accounting  system  employed,  changes  in  the 
program.,  or  other  factors  provided  the  explanation,  relief  expenditures 
did  not  follow  the  same  course  as  the  percentage  of  population  on  relief. 
The  average  quarterly  expenditure  totaled  ^5,799  for  1933,  $14,542  for 
1934,  and  $17,169  for  1935  (Table  55). 

Of  the  $17,397  expended  for  relief  in  the  last  9  months  of  1933, 
5.1  percent  came  from  local  funds.  Of  the  $58,164  expended  in  1934,  only 
0.6  percent  came  from  local  funds,  and  none  of  the  $68,674  in  1935  was 
contributed  locally  (Table  56) .  In  December  1935,  the  county  Emergency 
Relief  Administration  office  closed.  In  February  1936,  110  families  re- 
ceived surplus  com.modities .  In  April,  the  number  had  increased  to  245. 
The  only  direct  relief  given  in  Avery  County  in  April  1936  went  to  un- 
eraployables  whose  families  received  $2  or  $3  per  month  and  some  surplus 
commodities.  Though  the  most  needy  families  on  the  Rural  Rehabilitation 
program,  received  commodities,  none  were  issued  to  the  Works  Progress 
Administration  workers.  Moreover,  in  April  1936,  only  about  half  of  the 
Works  Progress  Administration  employables  were  at  work  because  of  the 
county's  inability  to  secure  sufficient  Federal  funds  to  employ  them. 
(See  Figs.  6  and  7,  p.  18. ) 

The  list  of  organizations  wholly  or  partly  engaged  in  relief  during 
the  spring  of  1936  follows:  Works  Progress  Administration,  Resettlement 
Administration,  National  Youth  Administration,  Civilian  Conservation 
Corps,  Grandfather  Orphanage  at  Banner  Elk,  Grace  Hospital  at  Banner  Elk, 
and  Crossnore  Hospital  at  Crossnore. 
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Agricultural  Relief 

In  April  1936,  the  county  had  92  standard  rehabilitation  cases. 
The  average  "rehab"  loan  of  $107  per  family  was  utilized  both  for  re- 
coverable goods,  such  as  farm  tools  and  livestock,  and  for  non-recoverable 
goods,  such  as  food,  clothing,  and  rent.  It  may  be  observed  that  when,  in 
accordance  with  rehabilitation  policy,  the  supervisors  attempted  to  bud- 
get the  income  and  expenditures  of  the  families  with  no  source  of  income 
other  than  farming,  they  encountered  difficulties.  The  supervisor  would 
have  included  gladly  off- farm  employment  in  the  family's  budget  if  such 
had  been  available.  The  only  sources  of  supplementary  income  for  re- 
habilitation families,  however,  were  labor  on  neighboring  farms,  lumbering, 
picking  blackberries,  gathering  roots  and  herbs,  peeling  haw  bark,  pick- 
ing galax  leaves,  and  trapping. 

The  Emergency  Crop  Loan  Agency  which  makes  loans  to  farmers  for  the 
purchase  of  seed  and  fertilizer  has  operated  in  Avery  County  since  1931. 
Every  transaction  is  secured  by  a  crop  lien.  Of  the  money  loaned,  about 
85  percent  has  gone  for  the  purchase  of  fertilizer.  By  1934  the  Emergency 
Crop  Loan  had  made  576  loans,  averaging  about  $41  each  and  totaling  ap- 
proximately $20,000.  In  1936  the  number  of  loans  dropped  to  about  60, 
averaging  $36  each  and  amounting  altogether  to  approximately  $2,110. 
Ordinarily,  a  farmer  may  not  borrow  a  second  time  from  the  Emergency 
Crop  Loan  if  any  of  his  previous  loans  are  unpaid.  Thus,  the  decline  in 
the  total  loans  from  $20,000  in  1934  to  $2,000  in  1936  doubtless  was  due 
in  part  to  the  number  of  1934  loans  which  were  still  unpaid. 

Drought  conditions  became  so  acute  in  Avery  in  the  summer  of  1936 
that  Government  aid  was  furnished  to  farmers.  The  heavy  toll  taken  by 
soil   erosion  has  been   treated   in  another  study  of  Avery  County =  8/ 

Tax  Delinquency 

Avery's  per  capita  land  value  of  $343  during  1935  was  medium,  for 
Appalachian  counties.  The  total  real  and  personal  tax  assessment  v/hich 
amounted  to  approximately  $4,000,000  in  that  year  was  much  lower  than 
formerly;  before  the  World  War,  for  example,  the  assessment  ran  as  high 
as  $6,000,000.  The  1935  tax  rate  was  $1.85  per  $100  of  assessed  value. 
During  the  depression  the  number  of  tax  delinquent  land  owners  increased 
greatly,  soaring  from  about  200  in  1930  to  1,170  in  1934.  As  might  be 
expected,  the  amount  of  delinquency  for  the  same  period  rose  from  $1,850 
to  $21,750  (Table  12,  p.  40).  Nevertheless,  very  few  tax  sales  are  being 
made  in  the  county.     Those  that  do  occur  consist  for  the  most  part  of 


8/    From  an  unpublished  report  in  the  files  of  the  North  Carolina  Agri- 
cultural Experiment  Station. 
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small  parcels  of  poor  land  with  a  1-year  or  2-year  redemption  privilege. 
Obviously  it  is  advantageous  to  the  county  to  withdraw  some  land  by  public 
sale  from  delinquents'  hands  and  place  it  where  it  will  again  produce  tax 
returns . 


Table  12.-  Tax  delinquency,  Avery  County,  N.  C,  1930-35 


:  Tax 

Rate  : 

:  Delinquent  : 

Insolvent 

Year  : 

per 

$100  : 

:  owners 

:  Delinquency  ; 

taxes 

1930 

$2, 

.00 

.  200 

$1,850 

$2,000 

1931 

1, 

.75 

200 

2,720 

2,000 

1932 

1 

.75 

489 

9,000 

2,140 

1933 

1 

.75 

715 

13,749 

2,189 

1934 

1 

.46 

1170 

21,750 

1,936 

1935 

1 

.85 

Office  of  the  Clerk  of  Avery  County  Court. 


A  Program  of  Adjustment 

The  income  of  Avery  County  is  derived  from  farms,  forests,  and  mines, 
and  any  adjustment  program  must  be  built  around  these  resources.  Most 
families  will  gain  their  livelihood  by  part-time  work  in  two  or  more  of 
these  fields. 

The  United  States  Forest  Service  has  made  the  following  suggestions 
relative  to  the  farm-forest  community.  The  Blue  Ridge  counties,  including 
Avery,  unquestionably  are  well  adapted  to  the  growth  of  hardwoods.  Soil, 
climate,  and  altitude  make  them  a  natural  habitat  for  oaks,  chestnut,  and 
yellow  poplar.  Of  the  softwoods,  yellow  pine  and  hemlock  are  the  most 
abundant.  The  Forest  Service  recognizes  the  suitability  of  this  part  of 
the  country  for  permanent  forests.  Indeed,  part  of  the  Fisgah  National 
Forest  lies  within  the  boundaries  of  the  county  and  the  Unaka  National 
Forest  of  Tennessee  borders  it.  Estimates  indicate  that  these  forest 
lands  when  fully  productive  may  employ  one  person  for  every  250  acres.  9/ 
Therefore,  it  has  been  proposed  that  those  persons  now  living  in  the 
mountains  and  wishing  to  continue  living  there  be  drawn  together  into 
forest  communities  by  employment  within  the  national  forests.  Such  a 
practice  as  part  of  a  long-time  plan,  doubtless  would  be  of  special  bene- 
fit to  the  families  whose  aptitudes  fit  them  for  this  type  of  service. 


9/    Gray,  L.  C,  and  others,  op.  cit.,  p.  4. 
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A  second  suggestion  is  that  part-time  farming  and  some  forest 
industry  be  combined.  Illustrating  the  possibilities  of  such  a  combina- 
tion, a  decade  ago  in  Haywood  County,  N.C.  ,  a  man  conceived  the  idea  of  mak- 
ing ornamental  household  articles  out  of  inlaid  woods.  For  this  purpose,  a 
dozen  or  more  kinds  of  timber  were  available  in  the  county.  Last  year  this 
man  employed  50  or  60  men  and  did  a  $60,000  business. 

Again,  the  recreational  aptitudes  of  the  land  annually  bring  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  tourists  into  the  Appalachians.  "Doubtless  the 
477-mile  Blue  Ridge  Parkway  with  a  thousand-foot  right  of  way,  connecting 
the  Shenandoah  and  the  Great  Smoky  Mountains  National  Parks  and  passing 
through  Avery  County,  will  attract  additional  tourists. 

Then,  a  market  for  handicrafts  will  be  provided  by  the  parks. 
In  an  address  in  7/aynesville ,  N.  C,  in  July  1936,  the  Commissioner  of 
the  National  Park  Service  stated  that  the  curio  shops  in  the  Shenandoah 
National  Park  in  Virginia  and  the  Great  Smoky  Mountains  National  Park  in 
North  Carolina-Tennessee  would  be  permitted  to  sell  only  those  handi- 
craft articles  which  the  mountain  people  have  made.  The  statement  may  be 
construed  as  including  the  Cherokee  Indians  whose  reservation  adjoins  the 
latter  park.  Thus  the  National  Park  Service  will  make  possible  a  market 
that  should  both  assist  the  mountain  families  economically  and  improve  the 
quality  of  their  handiwork. 

In  addition,  a  sound  adjustment  program  should  include  increasing 
emphasis  on  good  roads  and  vocational  education.  Then,  during  the  next 
few  years  of  building  activity,  the  evergreen  industry  of  the  county 
promises  to  become  an  increasing  source  of  income  for  Avery's  inhabitants. 

Finally,  it  should  be  noted  that  all  of  these  sources  of  income  are 
insignificant,  compared  with  the  returns  from  marketable  timber  that  will 
be  available  if  wise  forest  management  procedure  is  followed  for  the  next 
generation  or  two. 
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Chapter  III 

HAYWOOD  COUNTY,  NORTH  CAROLINA 

Effect  on  Rural  Families  of  Decrease  in  Non-farm  Inccme  and  Increase 
in  Farm  Population  and  Number  of  Farms 

The  sevdral  townships  of  Haywood  County  contrast  sharply  in  cer- 
tain respects.  Three  contiguous  townships,  extending  east  and  west  across 
the  county,  are  somewhat  highly  industrialized  and  contain  66  percent  of 
the  population.  Others  to  the  north  and  south  of  the  industrial  area  are 
devoted  to  agriculture  and  forests,  and,  by  comparison,  are  sparsely 
populated.  Moreover,  some  sections  of  the  county  lie  within  the  bound- 
aries of  the  Great  Smoky  Mountains  National  Park,  a  fact  that  is  becoming 
increasingly  important  from  an  economic  and  social  point  of  view. 

The  population  of  Haywood  County  is  82  percent  rural,  and  of  the 
82  percent  slightly  less  than  half  (49  percent)  is  rural  farm.  In  this 
respect  the  county  differs  from  the  many  other  Appalachian  counties 
which  have  a  larger  percentage  of  farmers  among  their  rural  inhabitants 
(Fig.  3,  p.  6).  Although  figures  are  not  available  for  1935,  it  is 
believed  that  the  non-farm  population  has  increased  considerably  during 
recent  years. 

As  in  Avery  County,  swift  social  changes  occurred  in  Haywood  be- 
tween 1930  and  1935.  Farm  population,  for  instance,  increased  by  49 
percent  (Table  27) .  When  the  Great  Smoky  Mountains  National  Park  opened, 
one  lumber  company  had  to  discontinue  operations,  thus  throwing  700  men 
out  of  employment.  Most  of  these  men  were  young,  fresh  from  the  farms, 
and  their  only  immediate  alternative  was  a  return  to  agriculture.  This 
explains,  partly  at  least,  why  350  persons  who  had  been  non-farm  resi- 
dents 5  years  earlier  were  living  on  farms  in  January  1935. 

Although  a  50-perGent  gain  in  the  number  of  farms  accompanied  the 
rise  in  farm  population,  the  amount  of  land  in  farms  increased  only  25 
percent  during  this  period.  Farms  decreased  in  size  by  17  percent,  and, 
even  more  significantly,  the  crop  land  harvested  per  farm  diminished 
from  12  acres  in  1930  to  10.4  acres  in  1935  (Table  32-B) . 

Coincidentally  with  the  loss  of  non-farm  income  from  lumbering 
came  a  decline  of  more  than  50  percent  in  the  value  of  farm,  land  and 
buildings  and  a  marked  drop  in  farm  prices.  Relief  rolls  increased. 
Hov/ever.  the  percentage  of  population  on  relief  in  Haywood  was  never 
so  high  as  in  many  other  Appalachian  counties.  The  reason  is  found 
in  a  favorable  industrial  situation.  Goodrich  points  out  that  the 
portion  of  the  Southern  Appalachians  of  which  Haywood  County  is  a  part 
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possessed  as  favorable  a  factory  employment  record  during  the  tv/en- 
ties  as  any  other  area  in  the  United  States.  10/ 

In  fact,  there  is  some  evidence  that  the  largest  growth  in  factory 
employment  occurred  in  this  area.  Naturally,  some  of  the  favorable 
employment  conditions  of  the  twenties  carried  over  into  the  first  half 
of  the  thirties.  Moreover,  when  lumbering  ceased,  many  of  the  workers 
returned  to  their  original  farm  homes  and  combined  farming  with  employment 
in  mills  and  factories.  Fortunately,  too,  the  3-shift  arrangement  in  the 
larger  mills  was  conducive  to  part-time  or  subsistence  farming,  since  the 
worker  periodically  had  considerable  daylight  time  that  could  be  devoted 
to  a  garden,  fruit,  and  poultry. 

The  expansion  of  farm  population  adversely  affected  the  farm 
housing  situation.  In  1955  there  were  3,594  occupied  dwellings,  and 
205  that  were  unoccupied  (Table  42)  .  Some  of  the  occupied  buildings 
in  the  remote  parts  of  the  county  were  really  unfit  for  use,  for  partially 
remodeled  barns  in  certain  instances  hoiised  tenant  families.  Judging 
from  field  experience,  of  the  205  unoccupied  farm  houses  probably  one- 
half  were  uninhabitable.  If  the  other  half  are  set  against  the  211  farms 
reporting  no  dwellings,  the  result  is  a  net  shortage  of  about  100. 
This  means  that  approximately  100  farm  operators  were  living  with  other 
families.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  survey  revealed  that  12  percent  of 
all    the   households    in    the   county   consisted   of   "doubled-up"  groups. 

Again,  the  increased  farm  population  brought  into  cultivation 
marginal  land  that  was  unsuited  for  agriculture.  Haywood,  as  a  mountain- 
ous county,  is  faced  by  the  danger  that  the  growth  of  farm  population 
will  force  a  disadvantageous  breaking-up  of  pasture  sod.  Nevertheless, 
the  25-percent  increase  in  agricultural  acreage  represents  an  abnormal 
condition  that  will  probably  disappear  when  the  700  lumber  workers  find 
employment  in  other  industrial  occupations. 

Employment 

Haywood's  population  in  1930  totaled  28,273  (Table  31).  Gainful 
workers  numbered  8,4.15  (Table  34)  .  Thus,  almost  one  of  every  three 
persons  was  gainfully  employed.  As  the  average  family  consisted  of 
4.85  persons,  there  were  1.44  gainfully  employed  workers  in  each  family. 
Of  the  persons  10  years  old  and  over  engaged  in  numerically  important 
occupations,  42  percent  were  in  agriculture,  18  percent  in  paper,  print- 
ing, and  allied  industries,  and  40  percent  in  all  other  occupations. 
(See  Table  13  and  Fig.  8.) 


10/  Goodrich,  Carter,  and  others.  Migration  and  Economic  Opportunity, 
The  Report  of  the  Study  of  Population  Redistribution.  763  pp. 
University  of  Pennsylvania  Press,   Philadelphia,   1936.   pp.  115-118. 
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Fifty-six  percent  of  the  farm  operators  reported  no  employment 
off  their  farms  during  1934.  The  remaining  44  percent  worked  off  their 
farms  an  average  of  142  days  each  (Table  35)  .  Twelve  percent  were 
engaged  in  agricultural  and  88  percent  in  non-agricultural  occupations. 

No  unemployment  data  are  available  for  1935.  As  it  was  the  general 
policy  of  relief  agencies  to  accept  only  families  of  the  unemployed, 
however,  statistics  of  families  on  relief  offer  some  index  of  conditions. 
Families  on  relief  averaged  710  for  each  month  of  the  year.  Since  there 
were  5,825  families  in  the  county,  this  means  that  12  percent  were  re- 
ceiving help  throughout  the  year.  Significantly,  certain  other  counties 
in  the  Appalachians  had  proportionately  about  4  times  as  many  unemployed 
(relief)  families. 


Table  13.-  Number  and  percentage  of  persons  10  years  old  and  over 
gainfully  employed,  by  major  occupations,  Haywood  County,  N.  C,  1930 


Occupation 

Number 

:    Percent  of  total 
:  employed 

Total  1/ 

7,390 

100.0 

Agriculture 

3,119 

42.2 

Forestry  and  fishing 

143 

1,9 

Coal  mines 

Other  extraction  of  minerals 

9 

.1 

Building  industry 

306 

4.1 

Chemical  and  allied  industries 

373 

5.1 

Saw  and  planing  mills 

117 

1.6 

Other  woodworking  and  furniture 

industries 

167 

2.3 

Paper,  printing,  and  allied 

industries 

1,353 

18.3 

Other  manufacturing  industries 

173 

2.3 

Wholesale  and  retail  trade, 

except  automobiles 

531 

7.2 

Other  professional  and  semi- 

professional  service 

376 

5.1 

Other  domestic  and  personal 

service 

359 

4.9 

Industry  not  specified 

364 

4.9 

Fifteenth  Census  of  the  United  States,   1930,  Population,  V.  3,  part  2. 
1/    The  total  number  of  persons    gainfully   employed  in  Haywood  County  in 
1930  was  8,415. 
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Population  Characteristics  and  Mobility 

There  were  23,496  persons  living  in  Haywood  County  in  1920.  By 
1930,  the  number  had  expanded  to  28,273,  manifesting  a  20-percent  growth. 
Though  the  age  distribution  of  the  population  changed  but  little  after 
1910,  there  were  2  percent  more  persons  10  years  old  and  over  in  1930 
than  a  decade  earlier.  In  1930,  51  percent  of  the  people  fell  between 
the  age  limits  of  15-54  yea,rs .  Here,  Haywood  stood  in  the  middle  third 
of  226  Appalachian  counties,  Apparently,  a  relatively  smaller  proportion 
of  children  and  old  people  lived  in  Haywood  than  in  the  other  counties  of 
the  region.  The  ratio  of  children  to  women  20  to  44  years  of  age  was 
835  per  thousand.  This  proportion  is  smaller  than  that  ordinarily  found 
in  the  Appalachians.  In  this  respect,  too,  Haywood  ranked  in  the  middle 
third  of  all  the  counties  in  the  region.  Forty-eight  percent  of  the 
population,  13,428  persons,  had  reached  or  passed  the  age  of  21  years,  and 
in  this  group  the  number  of  males  exceeded  the  females  by  208  (Table  28). 

Of  the  20,383  persons  10  years  old  and  over  in  1930,  41  percent 
were  rural  farm  and  a  similar  proportion  rural  non-farm.  The  remaining 
18  percent  were  urban.  The  50-percent  increase  in  farms  and  the  4-per- 
cent increase  in  tenancy  indicate  the  presence  of  a  larger  proportion  of 
the  population  on  farms  in  1935  than  in  1930.  However,  if  normal  eco- 
nomic conditions  prevail  in  the  Southern  Appalachians  betv/een  1935  and 
1940,  the  proportions  of  middle-aged  workers  on  farms  probably  will  de- 
crease because  of  the  opening  of  economic  opportunities. 

Not  only  did  the  population  increase  by  20  percent  between  1920 
and  1930,  but  the  sum  total  of  families  grew  by  1,096,  or  23  percent. 
Families  are  classified  by  size  in  Table  30.  The  range  varied  between 
143  families  of  1  person  and  34  families  of  12  or  more  persons.  There 
were  no  children  under  10  years  of  age  in  2,350  families,  while  576 
families  had  4  or  more. 

Sixty-three  percent  of  the  2,203  rural  farm  families  were  owners 
and  36  percent  were  tenants.  The  2,540  rural  non-farm  families  were 
divided  into  45  percent  owners  and  54  percent  tenants  (Table  40) . 

It  may  be  noted  that  Haywood's  rate  of  13  marriages  per  thousand 
of  population  in  1930  was  about  the  same  as  for  the  surrounding  counties. 
But  the  number  of  divorces,  75  per  thousand  marriages,  gave  Haywood  a 
lower  divorce  rate  than  any  of  its  neighbors. 

The  Average  Family 

Since  the  number  of  Negroes  and  foreign-born  in  the  population  was 
insignificant,  the  average  family  was  non-farm  native  white.  It  com- 
prised 4  or  5  persons    (4.85) .      It   lived  in  a  1-family  dwelling,  and 
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went  through  the  depression  without  relief.  Its  head  was  probably  not 
a  farmer.  The  average  cash  expenditure  was  $778;  the  cash  income,  $798. 
The  amount  expended  for  family  living  was  $566,  but  this  figure  was  in- 
creased to  a  total  of  $866  by  $300  worth  of  garden  produce,  fuel,  and 
housing  furnished  by  the  home  farm.  The  home,  in  1930,  was  valued  at 
$i,874. 

Thirty-eight  percent  of  the  families  were  rural  farm.  The  average 
farm  family  was  made  up  of  5.17  persons.  The  average  farm  might  be 
either  self-sufficing  or  part-time.  It  comprised  63  acres,  10  of  which 
were  crop  land.  Its  value  was  $2,175,  or  $34.77  per  acre.  The  princi- 
pal products  included  beef  cattle  or  dairy  products  or  both,  Irish 
potatoes,  apples,  and  tobacco.  The  family  sold,  traded,  or  used  $897 
worth  of  farm  products.  In  addition,  the  average  garden  produced  $40 
worth  of  food  commodities  annually. 

Most  households  were  composed  of  the  head  and  dependents  up  to 
65  years  of  age,  but  the  next  largest  group  had  dependents  between  16 
and  65  years  of  age  only.  In  a  third  group  the  dependents  were  16  and 
over,  and  the  fourth  and  smallest  group  possessed  no  dependents  between 
16  and  65.  Seventy-seven  percent  of  the  household  dwellings  housed 
"normal"  families;  9  percent,  broken  families;  and  12  percent,  more  than 
1  family. 

Population  Migration 

The  number  of  persons  born  in  Haywood  County  and  living  in  other 
States  in  1930  greatly  exceeded  the  number  born  in  other  States  and 
living  in  this  section.  Largely  because  of  the  flourishing  seasonable 
employment  in  the  mill  villages  to  the  south  and  east  and  the  lack  of 
communication  facilities  to  northern  cities,  most  of  Haywood's  workers 
migrated  south,  east,  and  west,  and  but  few  moved  north.  In  this  respect 
the  county  differed  from  some  others  in  this  area. 

In  1929,  of  the  persons  16  years  of  age  and  over,  85  percent  lived 
in  Haywood.  3.7  percent  lived  in  other  counties  of  the  State,  3.4  percent 
in  adjoining  counties,  2.6  percent  in  adjoining  States,  and  4.3  percent 
in  other  States.  A  study  of  the  same  age  group  with  reference  to  place 
of  birth  revealed  that  83  percent  were  born  in  the  county  surveyed,  12 
percent  in  other  counties  of  the  State,  3  percent  in  adjoining  States, 
and  1.3  percent   in  other  States. 

Seventy-two  percent  of  the  heads  of  households  resided  continuous- 
ly in  one  place  between  1928  and  1936.  Another  14  percent  lived  in  no 
other  county,  while  4  percent  maintained  residence  in  other  States.  As 
for  heads  of  families,  85  percent  lived  only  in  Haywood.  Seven  percent 
lived  in  other  counties  of  the  State,  and  3  percent  in  other  States  some 
time  during  the  period.     It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  only  those 
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families  which  had  moved  and  returned  are  included  in  this  study,  since 
it  was  impossible  to  interview  those  v/ho  were  still  away.  One-fourth 
of  all  families  moved  once  or  twice  during  the  period,  and  3.4  percent 
moved  3  or  more  times.  These  figures  indicate  no  marked  mobility  from 
the  county. 

Age  and  Change  of  Residence 

Slightly  over  half  of  the  heads  of  families  were  in  the  age  group 
from  35  to  54.  The  older  the  heads  of  families  were,  the  more  likely 
they  were  to  have  resided  in  only  one  place.  The  group  under  25  years 
of  age  was  the  single  exception,  65  percent  having  lived  continuously 
in  one  place,  while  only  54  percent  of  the  age  group  from  25  to  34  years 
maintained  continuous  residence.  But  in  the  groups  from  35  to  65  years 
of  age,  continuous  residence  steadily  increased. 

In  both  1929  and  1935,  grown  children  not  living  at  home  appeared 
in  largest  numbers  in  the  age  group  from  25  to  44.  In  1929  three-fourths 
of  these  grovm  children  living  away  from  home  were  still  in  Haywood. 
Twelve  percent  resided  in  other  counties  of  the  State,  and  10  percent 
in  other  States. 

In  1929,  37  percent  of  the  children  of  the  heads  of  households  were 
at  home.  Naturally  enough,  the  number  declined  with  increases  in  age, 
so  that  m.ore  persons  in  the  earlier  teens  lived  at  home,  than  persons  in 
the  middle  twenties.  In  1936,  while  the  "at  homes"  were  proportionately 
fewer  than  in  1929  (35  percent),  the  proportion  for  persons  in  the  late 
twenties  had  increased. 

'  Sixty-five  percent  of  the  children  of  heads  of  households  who  were 
16  years  of  age  or  over  in  1935  and  v/ho  had  not  been  living  in  the  parent- 
al home  in  January  1929  still  lived  in  Haywood  County  in  1935.  Seven- 
teen percent  lived  in  other  counties  of  the  State  and  13  percent  lived  in 
other  States.  Of  the  children  of  16  or  over  not  at  home  in  1935,  a 
similar  percentage  lived  in  Haywood,  while  21  percent  resided  in  other 
counties  and  11  percent  in  other  States.  The  major  difference,  therefore, 
was  in  the  number  of  persons  who,  during  1935,  resided  in  other  counties 
of  the  State.  Of  the  children  who  were  16  years  old  and  over  in  January 
1935  and  who  had  been  staying  in  the  parents'  homes  in  1929,  58  percent 
were  still  at  home;  32  percent  were  still  in  the  county;  and  5  percent  had 
moved  to  other  States.  It  may  be  noted  parenthetically  that  male  heads 
of  families  changed  occupations  10  percent  more  frequently  than  they  chang- 
ed residence  (Table  29) . 

Occupation  and  Change   of  Residence 

During  the  8-year  period  1929-36,  79  percent  of  the  proprietors  and 
managers  of  farms  and  businesses  did  not  move;   75  percent  of  the  farm 
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laborers  did  not  move,  but  the  number  in  this  class  is  too  small  to  be 
significant.  Nine  out  of  ten  farm  owners  and  managers  lived  continuously 
in  one  place;  on  the  other  hand,  65  percent  of  the  tenants  reported 
changes  in  residence.  One-half  of  the  skilled  and  semi-skilled  workers 
moved,  as  did  42  percent  of  the  unskilled.  The  general  conclusion  from 
these  figures  is  obvious;  the  propertied  classes  were  by  far  the  more 
stable . 

It  should  be  observed  that  while  only  2.6  percent  of  the  heads  of 
families  were  professional  persons  and  only  1.5  percent  farm  laborers, 
60  percent  were  proprietors  and  managers  of  farms  and  businesses,  20 
percent  were  skilled  or  semi-skilled  workers,  and  4.5  percent  unskilled 
workers.  There  were  more  professional  men  in  1929  than  in  1936,  but  more 
proprietors  and  managers  of  farms  and  businesses  in  1935  than  in  1929. 
The  number  of  skilled  and  semi-skilled  workers  remained  about  the  same 
in  both  1929  and  1936,  but  4  times  as  many  unskilled  workers  were  reported 
in  1929  as  in  1936. 

The  most  popular  occupations  for  children  away  from  home  ranked  as 
follov/s:  proprietors  and  managers  of  farms  and  businesses;  skilled 
workers  and  foremen;  and  semi-skilled  workers.  Thus,  members  of  the  group 
of  grown  children  not  living  at  home  in  1929  appeared  with  greatest  fre- 
quency in  the  ranks  of  proprietors  and  managers  when  classified  by  occu- 
pation in  January  1935.  Of  those  engaged  in  farming,  an  equal  number,  16 
percent,  were  tenants  and  farm  owners  and  managers,  while  only  3  percent 
were  farm  laborers.  Twenty-one  percent  classified  as  skilled  or  semi- 
skilled workers. 

The  more  gainful  workers  there  were  in  a  household  the  less  like- 
lihood there  was  of  movement  from  place  to  place.  Thus,  while  69  percent 
of  the  households  containing  1  gainful  worker  made  no  changes  in  residence, 
100  percent  of  those  containing  5  or  more  gainful  workers  made  no  changes. 
The  sole  exception  to  this  generalization  concerned  households  with  4 
gainful  workers.  These  moved  more  than  any  others,  only  64  percent 
maintaining  continuous  residence. 

Of  course,  by  far  the  largest  number  of  families  fell  in  the  group 
having  1  or  2  gainful  workers.  This  group  included  three-fourths  of  all 
households.  In  most  instances  the  second  gainful  worker  was  an  older  son 
engaged  in  industrial  employment  or  an  older  daughter  doing  office  work. 
In  a  few  families  both  the  husband  and  the  wife  were  employed. 

Movement  of  Heads  of  Families  from  Villages  and  Cities 

to  Open  Country 

Of  the  heads  of  families  who  lived  in  the  open  country  in  1929,  95 
percent  were  still  there  in  1935.  Less  than  5  percent  had  moved  to 
villages.     On  the  other  hand,   of  those  living  in  villages  in  1929,  82 
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percent  still  resided  therein  in  1935.  The  other  18  percent  had  moved 
to  the  open  country.  Of  those  who  had  resided  in  the  cities  in  1929 
but  had  moved,  69  percent  lived  in  the  open  country  in  1935  and  31  percent 
in  villages.  Thus,  an  unmistakable  trend  toward  the  open  country,  with 
many  persons  engaging  in  farming,  took  place  in  the  period.  On  the  other 
hand,  agricultural  families  moved  infrequently.  Eighty-eight  percent 
lived  in  one  place  throughout  the  1929-35  period  and  only  2  percent  lived 
in  other  States. 

Farmers,  Farms,  and  Markets 
The  New  Farmers 

•  In  the  short  space  of  5  years,  the  number  of  farmers  in  Haywood 
County  grew  by  50  percent  (Fig.  9),  1,072  more  living  there  in  1935 
than  in  1930.  Seventy-eight  percent  of  all  the  farmers  had  turned  to 
agriculture  before  1930  (Table  33-B) .  Three- fourths  of  the  total  number 
had  been  continuously  engaged  in  this  enterprise.  Of  this  latter  group, 
64  percent  classified  as  owners  and  36  percent  as  tenants.  Significantly, 
63  percent  of  those  who  began  farming  before  1930  were  owners  as  compared 
to  only  26  percent  of  those  who  began  after  1930.  In  other  words,  those 
continuously  employed  in  agriculture  and  those  who  adopted  it  before  1930 
were  the  ones  more  likely  to  acquire  ownership. 

In  considering  the  origins  of  the  new  farmers,  it  has  been  contend- 
ed that  v/ith  the  collapse  of  lumbering  in  Haywood  many  persons  left  the 
lumber  camps  in  the  forests  and  the  finishing  mills  near  Waynesville. 
Some  of  them  owned  farms  which  they  had  rented  during  their  employment 
in  the  villages.  These  now  returned  to  their  homesteads.  According 
to  one  estimate,  the  new  farm  population  consisted  of  10  percent  non- 
farm  persons  going  to  the  land,  40  percent  farm  owners  returning  to 
agriculture  from  industry,  and  50  percent  farmers'  sons  who  had  just 
arrived  at  maturity. 

It  is  believed  that  a  considerable  subdivision  of  farms  took 
place  in  order  to  provide  for  returning  sons  or  for  those  who  had  just 
come  of  age.  Certainly  the  average  size  of  farms  decreased  materially, 
thus  substantiating  this  claim.  Furthermore,  only  one-third  of  the  nev/ 
farm  acreage  consisted  of  hitherto  undeveloped  land.  11/ 

All  of  the  new  farms  were  located  on  privately-ov/ned  land.  Be- 
tween 1930  and  1935,  the  farms  operated  by  full  owners  increased  in  num- 
ber by  498;  those  operated  by  tenants  other  than  croppers,  by  350;  and 
those  operated  by  croppers,  by  120. 


11/    From  unpublished   reports   in   the   files   of   the  Farm  Security  Ad- 
ministration . 
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Farms 

In  Haywood  County  the  acreage  devoted  to  farms  has  been  diminishing 
since  1900.  Between  1910  and  1920  this  decline  was  most  marked.  How- 
ever, in  the  5  years  following  1930,  a  reversal  of  the  trend  occurred, 
and  the  total  acreage  in  farm  land  increased  by  about  one-fourth.  In 
this  same  period  (1930-35)  the  average  value  per  acre  of  farm  land 
dropped  from  $64.05  to  $34.77,  a  very  substantial  decline  of  46  percent. 
Present  indications  seem  to  point  to  a  reversal  in  this  trend  also,  as 
the  value  of  farm  land  has  been  increasing  apparently  since  1936.  Haywood 
is  fortunate  in  that  its  per  capita  land  value  exceeds  that  of  most  of 
the  other  Appalachian  counties.  In  1930  its  per  capita  land  value  equalled 
$680. 

Only  11  farms  in  the  entire  county  were  operated  by  Negroes  in 
1935.  In  general  the  Negroes  lived  in  villages  rather  than  in  the  open 
country.  Hostility  toward  the  colored  people  characterizes  Haywood  much 
less  than  several  of  the  mountain  counties  in  Kentucky. 

The  acreage  of  farm  land  operated  by  tenants  increased  by  65 
percent  between  1930  and  1935,  and  the  number  of  tenants  by  69  percent. 

The  active  agricultural  agencies  of  the  county  included  the  County 
Agent's  office,  the  Federal  Land  Bank,  the  Production  Credit  Association, 
the  Rural  Rehabilitation  program,  the  Emergency  Crop  Loan,  and  the  Soil 
Conservation  Service,  all  of  which  were  Federal  with  the  exception  of 
the  first.  The  holders  of  900  tobacco  contracts  under  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Administration  in  1935  received  benefit  payments  of  $28,000. 
The  number  of  corn-hog  contracts  totaled  53. 

Type  of  Farm 

Thirty-nine  percent  of  the  farms  were  self-sufficing,  while  an 
additional  16  percent  were  part-time.  This  meant  that  a  scant  majority 
of  all  the  farms  in  the  county  were  either  self-sufficing  or  part-time 
(Table  36-B)  .  As  may  be  seen  from  Figure  10,  the  most  common  types 
ranked  in  the  follov/ing  order:  self-sufficing,  abnormal,  general,  animal- 
specialty,  and  crop-specialty.  However,  from  the  standpoint  of  value  of 
farm  products  sold,  traded,  or  used  by  the  operator's  family,  per  farm, 
the  stock  ranch  led  all  the  others  with  an  income  of  $4,632.  Fruit, 
dairy  products,  poultry,  animal-specialty,  truck,  and  general  farms 
followed  respectively.  The  lowest  return  per  farm  came  from  the  self- 
sufficing  units   and  amounted  to   only  $432. 

In  1935,  2,848  farms  had  gardens  with  an  average  value  of  $40 
(Table  37)  .  Two  hundred  and  fifty-five  farms  grew  for  sale  173  acres 
of  vegetables  which  amounted  to  approxim.ately  two-thirds  of  an  acre  per 
farm.  This  acreage  is  not  included  in  the  2,848  farm  gardens  just  men- 
tioned. 
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Crops 

Each  of  5  agricultural  products  have  a  total  value  of  $100, 000  or 
more  in  most  years.  In  1935,  the  products  which  reached  this  value  were 
tobacco,  apples,  beef  cattle,  and  dairy  products.  Because  of  the  drought 
in  that  year,  the  Irish  potato  crop  fell  to  $55,000,  though  ordinarily 
it  would  be  included  in  the  quintet. 

The  most  extensively  cultivated  field  crops  from  the  standpoint 
of  acreage  are  corn,  hay,  wheat,  and  Irish  potatoes  (Table  38).  For 
the  20  years  between  1909  and  1929,  wheat  acreage  declined.  Then,  in 
all  probability  because  of  the  efforts  of  new  farmers  to  raise  bread 
crops  for  their  families,  the  number  of  farms  growing  wheat  increased 
by  100  percent  between  1929  and  1934  and  the  expansion  in  acreage  almost 
kept  pace.  For  the  same  reason,  acreage  devoted  to  corn  multiplied  by 
51  percent. 

The  tobacco  acreage  grew  from  12  acres  in  1910  to  627  in  1934, 
The  rising  popularity  of  the  Irish  potato  from  the  standpoint  of  land 
devoted  to  its  production  is  explainable  on  double  grounds.  Irish 
potatoes  are  a  food  crop  and  a  cash  crop  at  the  same  time.  Consequently, 
it  is  not  remarkable  that  97  percent  more  land  was  devoted  to  Irish 
potatoes  in  1934  than  in  1929. 

Liy^stogk 

In  1935,  45  percent  of  the  farmers  reported  the  possession  of  some 
workstock  (Table  39) .  In  no  year  since  1925  had  the  proportion  been  so 
low.  Approximately  7  farmers  out  of  8  reported  possession  of  cattle  of 
some  kind.  The  proportion  of  farms  with  workstock,  cattle,  sheep,  and 
hogs  declined  between  1930  and  1935,  and  the  number  of  livestock  per  farm 
was  less  in  1935  than  in  1930.  Incidentally,  the  food  requirements  of  the 
livestock  were  partially  responsible  for  some  of  the  increase  in  wheat 
and  corn  and  for  the  slight  gain  in  hay  production. 

Markets 

The  Piedmont  of  North  Carolina  supplies  a  market  for  most  of  the 
livestock.  Fortunately,  Haywood  has  a  good  outlet  in  the  extensive 
stockyards  located  along  the  Southern  Railroad  in  Clyde.  While  Asheville 
provides  the  largest  market  for  poultry  and  eggs,  a  good  local  one,  able 
to  take  more  eggs  than  the  county  can  produce  at  the  present  time,  has 
developed  recently  at  Waynesville.  Asheville  furnishes  the  largest 
tobacco  outlet  and  a  market  for  that  part  of  the  fruit  and  vegetable 
crops  which  is  not  sent  to  southeastern  cities. 

Haywood's  means  of  transportation,  these  of  course  being  closely 
related  to  marketing,    include   the  Southern  Railway  which  crosses  the 
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county  from  east  to  west  and  passes  through  Canton,  Clyde,  and  Waynes- 
ville;  an  excellent  all-weather  east-to-west  highway  through  the  same 
towns;  a  smaller  highway  traversing  the  county  from  north  to  south;  and 
a  third,  extending  from  north  to  south,  A^hich  serves  about  one-half  of 
the  northern  section  of  the  county.  In  1930  about  45  percent  of  the 
farms  were  located  on  improved  roads.  Approximately  700  farmer-owned 
automobiles  and  trucks,  one-fourth  of  all  those  in  the  county,  used 
these  roads. 

Twenty-five  retail  stores  per  thousand  of  farm  population  in  1930 
gave  Haywood  more  retail  stores  than  most  of  its  neighboring  counties, 
with  the  exception  of  Buncombe  County  where  Asheville  is  located. 
As  in  Avery,  in  many  of  these  mountain  retail  stores  eggs  were  a  medium 
of  exchange.  Adults  traded  eggs  for  groceries;  women  exchanged  them  for 
odds  and  ends  such  as  thread,  needles,  and  buttons;  and  children  and 
storekeepers  worked  out  a  definite  "egg  price"  for  candy,  cookies,  and 
many  other  articles  of  trade. 

Net  sales  for  wholesale  establishments  amounted  to  about  $2,000,000 
in  1929.  At  this  time,  cooperative  enterprises  had  achieved  some  popu- 
larity. Upwards  of  $50,000  worth  of  farm  products  v/ere  sold,  and  about 
$10,000  worth  of  farm  supplies  were  purchased  through  cooperatives  in 
1929.    In  this  respect,  Haywood  stood  out  from  all  its  neighbors. 

A  Cooperative  Enterprise 

In  1935  the  Land  of  the  Sky  Mutual  Association,  Inc.,  was  started 
by  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  to  sell  the  products  of  four  mutual 
canneries.  In  that  year,  it  sold  47,000  cases  of  canned  tomatoes,  snap 
beans,  turnip  greens,  spinach,  beets,  carrots,  okra,  rhubarb,  and  black- 
berries. The  principal  products  were  tomatoes,  beans,  and  blackberries. 
It  has  provided  a  market  for  the  thousands  of  gallons  of  wild  black- 
berries abundantly  found  in  the  mountain  region.  7\fhereas  heretofore 
pickers  had  only  unstable  village  markets,  the  canneries  for  a  given 
price  now  take  all  the  berries  offered. 

In  addition  to  its  canning  activities,  the  organization  holds  30 
or  40  demonstration  plots  on  the  farms  of  its  members.  On  these  plots 
the  farmer  is  shown,  on  his  own  land  and  under  conditions  with  which 
he  is  familiar,  how  best  to  grow  tomatoes,  string  beans,  etc.  The  Land 
of  the  Sky  Mutual  Association,  Inc.,  advances  seed,  fertilizer,  and  spray 
material  to  members  and  takes  the  value  of  the  advance  from  the  crop  when 
it  is  brought  to  the  cannery.  Each  fanner  contracts  to  supply  a  certain 
acreage  of  beans,  tomatoes,  or  other  vegetables.  In  general,  tomatoes 
gross  about  $60  and  snap  beans  about  $90  per  acre.  Awards  for  the  farmers 
who  produce  most  per  acre  encourage  production. 

Moreover,  the  canneries  provide  a  market  for  green  vegetables  dur- 
ing the  season  of  low  prices.  When  fresh  vegetables  command  a  high  price. 
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they  are  graded  and  sold  instead  of  being  canned.  For  example,  during 
the  summer  of  1936  the  drought  raised  the  price  of  fresh  garden  products 
to  such  an  extent  that  most  of  them  were  sold.  But  v/hen  the  demand  for 
green  vegetables  is  comparatively  small,  the  Land  of  the  Sky  Mutual 
Association,    Inc.,    tends  to   fill   the  gap. 

The  failure  of  the  farmers  to  produce  for  the  commercial  rather 
than  the  home  market  constitutes  the  major  obstacle  to  the  Land  of  the  Sky 
Mutual  Association,  Inc.  Besides,  the  farmers  as  yet  have  not  learned 
to  look  upon  the  cannery  as  their  ov/n,  even  though  they  hold  all  the 
shares.  Instead,  they  regard  it  as  an  individual  enterprise  interested 
in  besting  them  in  a  bargain  whenever  possible.  Nevertheless,  the  move- 
ment is  producing  results.  It  is  increasing  incomes  and  it  is  teaching 
the   farmers   the   "ABC's"   of  cooperation. 


The  future  trend  in  land  use  will  probably  be  away  from  farming 
and  toward  industry  and  recreation.  Today  about  55  percent  of  the 
land  area  is  in  farms,  just  as  it  has  been  since  1910.  Because  of  a 
topography  too  rough  for  most  kinds  of  farming  except  grazing  and  orchard- 
ing, it  seems  improbable  and  hardly  possible  that  the  acreage  devoted  to 
farming  will  materially  increase.  Meanwhile,  the  recreational  use  of 
land  is  rapidly  becoming  more  important.  The  presence  in  the  county  of 
a  portion  of  the  Great  Smoky  Mountains  National  Park,  which  in  1935 
boasted  more  tourists  than  any  other  Federal  park  in  the  United  States, 
is  an  economic  factor  working  to  this  end.  Indeed,  large  areas  of  nation- 
al forests  almost  surround  Haywood.  The  growing  emphasis  on  the  re- 
creational aspects  of  national  forests  and  the  fact  that  tourists  travel 
through  the  county  en  route  to  them  indicate  that  widening  areas,  per- 
haps around  Waynesville  and  Lake  Junaluska,  will  be  devoted  to  recreation. 


The  value  of  manufactured  products  in  1929  amounted  to  about 
$8,000,000,  and  the  number  of  wage  earners  in  manufacturing  establish- 
ments approximated  2,500.  According  to  information  from  the  office  of 
the  United  States  Employment  Service  in  Waynesville,  the  latter  figure 
increased  to  about  3,000  by  the  summer  of  1936.  The  following  list  con- 
tains the  location,  industry,  and  approximate  number  of  employees  of  the 
county's  manufacturing  concerns: 


Other  Land  Uses 


Industrial  Enterprises  and  Handicrafts 


Item 


Location 


Industry 


Number  of 

employees 


Company  No 
Company  No 
Company  No 
Company  No 
Company  No 
Company  No 


1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 


Canton,  N.  C. 


Paper 
Tanners 
Furniture 
Tapestry 

Building  material 
Sash  and  doors 


2,500 


Hazelwood,  N.  C. 
Hazelwood,  N.  C. 
Waynesville,  N.  C 
Canton,  N.  C. 


200 
130 
112 
40 
20 


Waynesville,  N.  C 
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In  addition  to  these  establishments,  there  is  a  large  rayon  factory 
betv/een  Waynesville  and  Asheville  in  Buncombe  County,  which  employs  sev- 
eral hundred  persons  from  Haywood, 

The  county's  employment  situation  during  the  summer  of  1936  ap- 
peared decidedly  encouraging.  According  to  reports  of  the  United  States 
Employment  Service  office,  the  name  of  no  skilled  laborer  or  brick  mason 
was  on  file  at  that  time,  Earlier  in  the  year  —  during  the  second 
quarter  —  the  office  found  employment  for  16  skilled  bricklayers  and  60 
carpenters.  Altogether,  it  has  placed  3,600  persons  since  October  1933. 
Although  this  figure  includes  Civil  Works  Administration,  Public  Works 
Administration,  and  Works  Progress  Administration  v/orkers,  about  one-half 
of  the  number  went  into  private  employment.  The  following  record  of 
placements  indicates  the  trend:  from  October  1933  until  October  1934, 
about  850;  from  October  1935  until  May  1936,  about  2,500.  A  sharp  pick-up 
in  industrial  employment  occurring  during  the  winter  of  1935  and  the  fol- 
lowing spring  is  further  indicated  by  the  fact  that  the  5,000  employable 
persons  on  file  in  October  1934  diminished  to  2,000,  practically  all 
laborers,  by  June  1936.  Apparently,  considerable  industrial  employment 
is  available  in  Haywood  County.  Moreover,  the  combination  of  industrial 
work  and  part-time  farming  provides  an  attractive  livelihood  for  numerous 
workers  and  makes  the  county  an  economically  sound  place  to  live. 

The  recent  development  of  one  highly  specialized  industry,  mention- 
ed in  connection  with  Avery,  illustrates  what  may  be  done  by  those  who  are 
able  to  capitalize  on  some  of  the  resources  of  the  county.  A  decade  ago 
a  young  man  at  Lake  Junaluska  decided  to  make  ornamental  household 
articles  of  inlaid  woods  out  of  the  dozen  or  more  kinds  of  timber  avail- 
able for  this  purpose  in  the  county.  In  1935  this  man  employed  betv/een 
50  and  60  men  and  did  a  S60,000  business. 

Handicrafts 

It  is  difficult  to  estimate  the  value  of  the  handicraft  products 
made  in  Haywood  County.  Several  roadside  markets  display  hooked  rugs, 
mats,  and  bags,  as  well  as  hickory-bottom  chairs,  split  baskets,  mixing 
bowls,    and  other  wooden  articles. 

In  an  address  at  Waynesville  during  July  1936,  the  Coram.issioner 
of  the  National  Park  Service  stated  that  the  curio  shops  in  the  Shenan- 
doah National  Park  in  Virginia  and  in  the  Great  Smoky  Mountain  National 
Park  in  North  Carolina  and  Tennessee  would  be  permitted  to  sell  only  those 
handicraft  articles  v/hich  v/ere  made  by  the  mountain  people.  If  this 
policy  is  carried  out,  it  will  be  of  material  economic  benefit  to  the 
mountain  families  and  will  provide  an  incentive  for  them  to  improve  the 
quality  of  their  work. 
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Lumbering  and  Forest  Production 

Most  of  Haywood's  timber  has  been  cut;  consequently,  a  fiber 
company  at  Canton  which  requires  immense  quantities  of  it,  especially  in 
the  form  of  pulpwood,  gets  the  larger  portion  of  its  supply  from  beyond 
the  borders  of  the  county.  On  the  farms,  approximately  20,000  board  feet 
of  saw  and  veneer  logs  were  cut  in  1929  plus  about  12,000  cords  of  fire- 
wood and  about  10,000  cords  of  pulpwood,  Despite  the  20,000  poles  that 
came  from  the  farms  in  1929,  production  of  posts,  ties,  poles,  and  props 
was  insignificant.  12/  Nevertheless,  24  percent  of  Haywood's  gainfully 
employed  were  engaged  in  forest  industries. 

Living  Conditions  and  Social  Institutions 


For  the  average  family  cash  income  was  $798.  Of  this  amount, 
$162  was  spent  for  farm  operation  and  $50  for  investments.  The  average 
cash  expenditure  of  $566  for  family  living  was  supplemented  by  about 
$300  worth  of  garden  produce,  fuel,  and  housing  furnished  by  the  farm. 
Thus,  the  total  value  of  family  living  was  ii>866,  65  percent  of  this 
amount  being  purchased  and  35  percent  furnished  by  the  home  farm. 

Housing  problems  grew  more  acute  as  the  farm  population  increased. 
An  actual  shortage  of  dwellings  was  aggravated  by  the  rather  large  number 
in  need  of  repairs  or  replacement.  For  those  of  the  lower  economic 
classes   who   needed   them   especially,    better   houses   were  unavailable, 

With  respect  to  household  classifications,  97  percent  of  the  5,613 
family  dwellings  in  1930  were  one-family  homes,  and  only  3  percent  were 
two-family  or  more.  Thus  162  two-family  houses,  17  three-or-more- family 
dwellings,  and  5,434  "single"  homes  made  up  the  total  (Table  40).  The 
median  value  of  non-farm  homes  was  $2,279,  and  the  median  rental  of  rural 
non-farm  homes  was  less  than  $10  a  month  (Table  41).  In  1930,  only  12 
percent  of  the  farm  residences  had  running  water,  about  6  percent  boasted 
electricity,   and  less  than  5  percent  possessed  a  telephone  or  a  radio. 

County  Schools 

Less  than  2  percent  of  Haywood  County's  children  between  the  ages 
of  5  and  20  attended  private  or  parochial  schools  in  1929-30.  On  the 
other  hand,  76  percent  attended  public  institutions.  Thus,  little  aca- 
demic education  of  a  private  nature  was  carried  on  in  the  county. 

School  enrollments  grew  more  rapidly  than  the  population.  While  the 
latter  increased  20  percent  between  1920  and  1930,  the  number  of  persons 
between  the  ages  of  7  and  13  attending  school  increased  32  percent 
(Table  43).      In  1930,    53    more  persons    between  the  ages  of    18    and  20 


12/    Gray,  L.  C,  and  others,  op.  cit.,  pp.  36-37. 
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Table  14.-  Grade  and  high  school  enrollments, 
Haywood  County,  N.  C,  1928-36 


Year         :         Total        :         Grade  school        :        High  school 


1928-29  6,004 

5,262 

742 

1929-30  6,053 

5.287 

766 

1930-31  4,978 

4,236 

742 

1931-32  5,039 

4,223 

816 

1932-33  5,240 

4,331 

909 

1933-34  5,351 

4,471 

880 

1934-35                  5 , 323 

4,373 

950 

1935-36  5,480 

4.491 

989 

Data  obtained  from  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools,  Haywood 

County , 

N.C.     Enrollment  does  not  include 

the  town  of  Canton  after 

1929- 

-30  when 

it  established  its  own  school  system. 

Table  15.-  Number  and 

percentage 

of  illiterates. 

Haywood  County,  N.  C, 

1910-30 

Item 

1930  1/ 

1920  2/ 

:       1910  3/ 

Number  of  persons  10  years 

old  and  over 

20 , 383 

16,546 

14,734 

Number  illiterate 

1,582 

1,866 

1,928 

Percent  illiterate 

7.8 

11.3 

13.1 

Native  white  10  years  old 

and  over 

19,745 

15,952 

14,241 

Number  illiterate 

1,524 

1,770 

1,846 

Percent  illiterate 

7.7 

11.1 

13.0 

Foreign-born  white  10  years 

old  and  over 

71 

40 

68 

Number  illiterate 

3 

17 

Percent  illiterate 

Negro,  10  years  old  and  over 

567 

552 

422 

Number  illiterate 

58 

93 

64 

Percent  illiterate 

10.2 

16.8 

15.2 

1/  Fifteenth  Census  of  the  United  States,  1930,  Population  V.  3,  part  2 
2/  Fourteenth  Census  of  the  United  States,  1920,  Population,  V.  3 
3/  Thirteenth    Census    of    the   United   States,    1910,    Population,    V.  3 
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attended  school  than  in  1920.  Eighty-eight  percent  of  the  population  from 
7  to  15  years  of  age  were  in  school  during  1929-30..  and  31  percent  of 
those  between  16  and  20.  Of  the  persons  21  and  over,  only  0.6  percent 
reported  school  attendance.  High-school  enrollments  expanded  30  percent 
between  1920  and  1930;  moreover,  they  have  grown  steadily  from  1928-29 
to  1935-36  (Table  14) . 

The  National  Youth  Administration  program  allotted  $6  per  month  to 
selected  high-school  students,  but  no  direct  provision  was  made  for  child- 
ren of  families  on  relief  to  attend  public  school.  In  both  elementary 
and  high  schools,  the  term  was  of  8  months'  duration.  13/ 

Illiteracy  among  both  white  and  colored  persons  has  steadily  de- 
clined. Whereas  in  1910  illiterate  persons  10  years  old  and  over  numbered 
13  per  hundred  of  population,  this  figure  had  fallen  to  8  by  1930.  For 
Negroes,  the  percentage  of  illiteracy  declined  from  15  in  1910  to  10  in 
1930  (Table  15) . 

Retardation 

Forty-three  percent  of  the  children  in  public  elementary  schools 
exceeded  the  normal  age  for  their  respective  grades  in  1930.  On  the 
average,  fourth-grade  children  were  retarded  between  1  and  li  years.  In 
continuity  of  school  attendance,  as  in  the  degree  of  retardation,  Hay- 
wood's children  averaged  about  the  same  as  those  of  the  surrounding 
counties.  Various  ratios  of  enrollment  in  1929-30  indicated  that  of  every 
100  pupils  in  the  third  grade,  75  would  probably  reach  the  sixth  grade,  and 
35  and  18  would  reach  the  first  and  last  years  of  high  school  respec- 
tively. 

Over  one-fifth  of  all  persons  between  16  and  20  years  of  age  were 
enrolled  in  agriculture,  home  economics,  and  trades.  Few  of  the  205 
Appalachian  counties  surpassed  Haywood  in  this  respect.  Training  in  these 
practical  arts  brought  its  own  reward  in  the  form  of  increased  ability  to 
grasp  agricultural  and  industrial  opportunities.  About  8  percent  of  the 
population  between  the  ages  of  10  and  20  belonged  to  4-H  Clubs. 

Annual  salaries  for  public  -  school  teachers  and  supervisors  in 
1929-30  averaged  about  $850.  Public-school  property  and  taxable  wealth 
per  teacher  employed  amounted  to  approximately  $3,500  and  $175,000  re- 
spectively. Public  -  school  expenditures  per  teacher  employed  totaled 
about  $1,100,  These  statistics  demonstrate  that,  financially,  Haywood's 
schools  surpassed  those  of  all  neighboring  counties  except  those  of  Bun- 
combe County. 


13/    Gray,  L.  C,  and  others,  op.  cit.,  pp.  96-698. 
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Relief 

The  Public  Welfare  office  of  Haywood  County  concerns  itself  with 
the  certification  of  Works  Progress  Administration  workers,  the  referral 
of  cases  to  the  Resettlement  Administration  office,  the  distribution  of 
surplus  commodities,  adult  education,  the  encouragement  of  vegetable 
production  with  the  Land  of  the  Sky  Mutual  Association,  Inc.,  the  National 
Youth  Administration,  and  recreational  projects, 

At  no  time  during  the  recent  depression  did  Haywood's  proportionate 
relief  load  equal  that  of  most  other  Appalachian  counties.  The  11  per- 
cent of  the  population  on  reliei  during  the  second  quarter  of  1933  de- 
creased to  8  percent  by  the  end  of  the  year.  The  maximum  for  any  quarter 
in  1934  was  12  percent.  In  the  second  quarter  of  1935,  the  rate  in- 
creased to  14  percent  but  declined  to  8  percent  by  the  end  of  the  year. 
(See  Table  54,  and  Fig.  6,  p.  18.) 

The  variations  in  relief  expenditures  agreed  closely  with  the  per- 
centage of  the  population  on  relief.  While  the  height  of  the  load  in 
number  of  clients  appeared  in  the  second  quarter  of  1935  (Table  54), 
expenditures  climbed  to  the  peak  of  $47,985  in  the  third  quarter  of 
1934  (Table  55).  With  the  growing  relief  expenditures  ($29,534  for  1933 
to  $119,453  for  1935),  came  total  dependence  upon  outside  sources.  In 
1933,  2  percent  of  relief  expenditures  came  from  local  funds,  but  in 
1934  and  1935  all  the  relief  funds  came  from  State  and  Federal  sources 
(Table  56).     (See  Figs.  6  and  7,  p.  18.) 

The  construction  projects  undertaken  by  relief  agencies  included 
many  things  from  sewing-room  projects  to  highways.  The  Public  Works 
Administration  worked  on  5  highway  projects  at  a  total  cost  of  $266,000, 
on  a  $60,000  school  building  in  Waynesville,  and  on  a  $200,000  water 
system  in  Canton.  On  the  Works  Progress  Administration's  program  were 
5  farm-to-market  roads,  8  sewing-room  projects,  the  Waynesville  High 
School  stadium,  a  county-wide  sanitary  project,  a  Waynesville  incinerator 
project,    and  a  sewer   line   in  Canton. 

Agricultural  Relief 

Before  July  1,  1935,  the  North  Carolina  Rehabilitation  Corporation 
carried  on  "rehab"  activities  under  the  supervision  of  the  Rural  Rehabili- 
tation Division  of  the  Federal  Emergency  Relief  Administration.  Since 
this  date  however,  the  work  has  been  in  the  hands  of  the  Rural  Rehabili- 
tation Division  of  the  Resettlement  Administration.  Some  effort  was  made 
to  assist  young  couples  who  v/ished  to  establish  themselves  on  farms  of 
their  own.  The  Rural  Rehabilitation  Supervisor  stated  that  many  of  the 
rehabilitants  in  Haywood  County  v^ere  former  lumber  company  employees  who 
knew  something  of  subsistence  farming,  but  not  a  great  deal  about  com- 
mercial farming.  In  all,  there  were  66  standard  and  30  emergency  cases 
in  May  1936. 
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Some  rehabilitants  contrived  to  earn  a  supplemental  income  by 
planting  their  own  crops  so  early  that  their  services  were  available  to 
other  farmers  at  planting  time.  Again  16  or  18  others,  having  been  placed 
with  the  Soil  Conservation  Service,  worked  at  the  intermediate  rate  of 
^35.20  per  month.  After  the  rolls  of  the  United  States  Employment  Service 
had  been  depleted  of  skilled  laborers,  these  rehabilitants  were  given 
opportunities  as  semi-skilled  cement  workers  and  carpenters.  However, 
most  of  the  labor  performed  by  rehabilitation  families  was  unskilled. 
The  Land  of  the  Sky  Mutual  Association,  Inc.,  offered  a  third  source  of 
supplemental  income. 

The  County  Agent  holds  very  definitely  to  the  opinion  that  voca- 
tional agriculture,  high-school  instruction  in  gardening,  caring  for 
livestock,    etc.,    helped  many  persons   to   stay  off  the   relief  rolls. 

Although  the  summer  drought  of  1936  struck  Haywood  along  with  many 
other  counties  in  western  North  Carolina,  rains  alleviated  the  situation 
by  midsummer.  Nevertheless,  the  drought  did  mean  that  some  farmers 
received  emergency  aid. 

Before  other  credit  agencies  entered  the  field,  the  Emergency  Crop 
Loan  program  proved  to  be  a  great  boon  to  the  farmers,  though  competition 
of  late  years  has  occasioned  a  decrease  in  its  usefulness.  Contrary  to 
the  experience  of  seed-loan  offices  in  many  other  counties,  the  number  of 
repayments  in  Haywood  remained  high.  Indeed,  the  section  of  the  County 
Agent's  office  in  charge  of  these  activities  estimated  that  85  percent  of 
the  total  money  loaned  had  been  repaid-  In  1935,  Emergency  Crop  Loan 
loans,  totaling  ^6,730  and  averaging  $35  per  loan,  were  made  to  192 
farmers.  In  1936,  $5,465  was  loaned  to  176  farmers,  an  average  of  $31 
per  loan. 

The  Land  of  the  Sky  Mutual  Association,  Inc.,  had  its  own  relief 
program  from  July  to  September  1935.  It  not  only  employed  persons  on 
relief  in  its  cannery,  but  it  also  purchased  for  canning  thousands  of 
gallons  of  blackberries  picked  by  impoverished  families.  Any  crops 
produced  by  such  families  which  would  meet  the  cannery's  requirements 
likewise  were  bought. 

Total  wages  paid  by  the  Association  to  relief  persons  came  to 
$5,925.  This  sum,  amounting  to  $18.12  per  person,  went  to  327  indi- 
viduals, one-half  of  whom  were  under  20  years  of  age.  The  extent  of 
their  need  may  be  judged  from  the  average  annual  cash  income  of  $262 
for  the  families  aided.  In  addition,  the  Association  bought  $5,177  worth 
of  produce  for  canning.  Families  selling  such  produce  were  said  by 
organization  officials  to  possess  average  cash  incomes  of  $608  each. 
The  $1,960  worth  of  berries  sold  to  this  organization  by  relief  families 
brought  the  Association's  total  expenditures  in  this  direction  to  $13,062. 
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Taxes 

The  tax  assessment  is  based  on  about  one-half  of  the  value  of  the 
real  property.  In  1936,  the  tax  rate  per  $100  for  a  representative 
township,    Waynesville,    was  divided  as  follows: 


General  fund  $  .15 

Poor  fund  .05 

Building  fund  .04 

Debt  service  fund  .38 

Hospital  fund  .05 

School  fund  .39 

Total  $1.06 


The  debt  of  the  county  in  1935  totaled  $1,882,800.  A  considerable  portion 
of  this  was  contracted  on  the  new  gray  stone  courthouse  in  Waynesville. 
The  county  public  debt  is  being  retired  with  regularity  year  by  year. 
Once  it  has  been  liquidated,  the  tax  rate  will  be  among  the  lowest  in 
western  North  Carolina. 

The  rate  for  each  township  varied  slightly  (Table  16) .  The  taxable 
wealth  amounted  to  more  than  $21,000,000  in  1935,  which  marked  a  decline 
of  $4,000,000  since  1932.  In  keeping  with  the  generally  favorable  eco- 
nomic and  tax  situation  in  Haywood,  delinquencies  were  not  excessive. 
The  amount  of  delinquent  taxes  in  1933  totaled  $59,304.  For  1934  this 
had  increased  to  $65,458,  but  it  decreased  to  $29,993  by  1935.  Indica- 
tions are  that  the  amount  of  delinquency  will  steadily  diminish  for  some 
years  to  come . 

Table  16,-  Taxable  property  and  tax  delinquency, 
Haywood  County,  N.C.,  1927-35 


:  :  Amount  of  taxable,  real 

:Tax  rate  per  $100:  and  personal  property  : 

Year: Crabtree :     Clyde  :Crabtree:  Clyde     :  :  Delinquency 

:  township :  township :  township :  township :  County  :  

1927  $1.40  $1.60  1/           '  1/               $21,049,204  1/ 

1928  1.35  1.40  1/             1/                20,176,284  1/ 

1929  1.55  1.75  1/             1/                21,395,603  1/ 

1930  1.29  1.54  1/             1/                23,864,556  1/ 

1931  1.07  1.32  1/             1/                23,998,172  1/ 

1932  1.25  1.45  1/             1/                25,492,418  1/ 

1933  1.57  1.57  $694,628  $704,829             21,286,618  $59,304 

1934  1.33  1.33  704.219    674,148             20,945,412  65,458 

1935  1.31  1.31  686,275    690,249             21,352,840  29,993 


Office  of  the  Clerk  of  Haywood  County  Court. 
1/    Not  available. 
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A  Program  of  Advancement 

The  farm-forest  community  idea  proposed  by  the  National  Forest 
Service  holds  forth  possibilities  for  Haywood.  Certain  tracts  of  timber 
provide  an  important  resource  that  may  be  utilized  to  full  advantage  in 
the  future.  The  Pisgah  National  Forest,  which  is  becoming  more  and  more 
a  recreational  area,  borders  the  southern  rim  of  the  county  and  the  Forest 
Service  estimates  that,  under  good  management  production,  one  worker  can 
be  employed  for  every  250  acres  of  forest  land: 

The  elevation  of  Hayv/ood  County  varies  between  1,400  and  6,636  feet. 
Richland  Balsam  Mountain  stretches  to  a  height  of  6,540  feet.  Because  of 
the  healthful  climate  and  pleasant  summer  weather  which  this  alititude 
insures,  thousands  of  tourists  from  the  southeast  come  to  the  mountains 
each  year.  When  the  Blue  Ridge  Parkway  connecting  the  Shenandoah  National 
Park  and  the  Great  Sm.oky  Mountains  National  Park  is  completed,  additional 
tourists  will  be  attracted.  Meantime,  the  construction  and  maintenance 
of  this  Parkway,  which  passes  along  the  border  of  the  county,  will  afford 
employment  to  many  of  Haywood's  workers. 

Although  the  tourist  trade  is  becoming  increasingly  important, 
greater  economic  returns  still  flow  from  mill  and  farm.  Therefore,  the 
work  of  the  United  States  Employment  Service  in  connecting  workers  with 
available  jobs  should  be  continued.  The  cessation  of  this  service  would 
have  a  decidedly  detrimental  effect  on  employment. 

The  rough  terrain  has  made  necessary  an  uneven  distribution  of  the 
farming  population.  As  Haywood  becomes  industrialized,  the  concen- 
tration of  the  population  within  driving  distance  of  the  mills  naturally 
increases.  This  is  beneficial  in  that  it  allows  a  large  proportion  of  the 
people  to  combine  subsistence  farm.ing  with  mill  or  factory  labor.  Another 
possibility  of  combination  lies  in  the  development  of  subsistence  farming 
and  woodworking. 

Although  the  highways  are  comparatively  satisfactory,  more  farm-to- 
highway  roads  for  all-weather  use  would  materially  improve  transportation 
facilities . 

Despite  the  service  rendered  to  Haywood's  youth  by  vocational  edu- 
cation in  the  past,  little  is  being  done  to  take  advantage  of  the  excel- 
lent possibilities  of  such  activity  for  agriculture  and  industry.  Ob- 
viously, one  of  the  best  ways  for  Haywood  to  insure  placement  of  its  own 
people  in  agriculture  and  industry  is  by  giving  them  adequate  training. 

Finally,  the  grazing  opportunities  of  the  locality  must  not  be  dis- 
regarded. The  length  of  the  grazing  season,  extending  from  April  15  to 
December  1,  is  an  advantage,  since  it  leaves  a  v/inter  feeding  period  of 
only  4j  m.onths .  Some  of  the  best  grazing  sod  in  the  Appalachians  exists 
on  very  steep  land  in  this  county.  Hore,  as  in  other  sections,  soil  ero- 
sion is  taking  its  toll,  but  fortunately,  as  xhe  quality  of  the  grazing 
sod  is  improved,  the  amount  of  erosion  will  become  smaller. 
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Chapter  IV 
MAGOFFIN  COUNTY,  KENTUCKY 


Effect  of  Increase  in  Population  and  Decrease  in  Farm  Income 

on  Rural  Families 


Magoffin  County,  an  almost  entirely  agricultural  area,  is  located 
in  eastern  Kentucky.  In  1930,  over  four-fifths  of  its  gainfully  employed 
persons  10  years  old  and  over  worked  in  agriculture.  Of  the  remainder, 
one-fourteenth  engaged  in  raining,  lumbering,  and  manufacturing,  and 
nearly  one-tenth  in  sales  and  personal  services.  (See  Table  17  and  Fig. 
11.)  Not  only  did  agriculture  employ  the  great  majority  of  workers,  but 
98  percent  of  the  part-time  employment  of  farmers  was  in  that  field. 

Between  1930  and  1935  the  farm  population  grew  by  16  percent; 
this  was  indeed  a  significant  increase  for  a  locality  which  is  100  percent 
rural  (Table  27) .  But  while  the  people  on  farms  and  the  farms  themselves 
became  more  numerous,  the  total  land  in  farms  and  the  total  acreage 
devoted  to  crops  decreased,  with  the  obvious  result  that  more  people  were 
being  supported  on  less  land  (Table  32-C) .  This  phenomenon  may  be  con- 
sidered one  of  the  two  outstanding  social  changes  that  took  place  in 
Magoffin  County  during  the  first  5  years  of  the  thirties.  As  in  Avery 
and  Haywood,    the  population  became  congested. 

The  same  generalization  which  was  applied  to  Avery  County  and  the 
entire  Southern  Appalachian  region  fits  Magoffin  County.  "The  principal 
problems  of  the  region  as  a  whole  grow  out  of  an  excess  of  population  in 
relation  to  the  economic  opportunities  to  be  found  under  prevailing 
conditions."  14/ 

When  the  stagnation  of  the  lumbering  industry  threw  many  workers 
out  of  employment,  a  large  proportion  of  them  turned  to  farming.  The 
agricultural  resources  of  Magoffin,  though  they  themselves  were  not 
failing,  would  not  support  the  burden  of  increasing  numbers  over  a  long 
period  even  though  standards  of  living  v;ere  very  low.  In  short,  a 
dearth  of  gainful  employment  and  economic  opportunities  existed,  and 
the  average  mountain  farmer  with  about  10  acres  of  cultivable  land  and 
a  comparatively  large  family  could  not  make  a  living  without  a  supple- 
mentary income  of  some  kind. 


14/    Gray,    L.    C,    and  others,    op.    cit.,    p.  5. 
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Table  17.-  Number  and  percentage  of  persons 

10  years  old 

and  over  gain- 

fully  employed,  by  major  occupations,  Maj 

coffin  County, 

Ky . ,  1930 

Magoffin 

County 

Occupations  : 

Number  : 

Percent 

Total  1/ 

4,044 

100 

Agriculture 

3,405 

84.3 

Forestry  and  fishing 

8 

.2 

Coal  mines 

56 

1.4 

Other  extraction  of  minerals 

111 

2.7 

Building  industry 

26 

.6 

Chemical  and  allied  industries 

4 

.1 

Saw  and  planing  mills 

61 

1.5 

Other  woodworking  and  furniture 

industries 

— 

— 

Paper,  printing,  and  allied 

industries 

4 

,1 

Other  manufacturing  industries 

4 

.1 

Wholesale  and  retail  trade,  except 

automobiles 

127 

3.1 

Other  professional  and  semi- 

professional  service 

150 

3.8 

Other  domestic  and  personal  service 

74 

1.8 

Industry  not  specified 

14 

.3 

Fifteenth  Census  of  the  United  States,  1930,  Population,  V.  3,  part  2. 
1/  The  total  number  of  persons  gainfully  employed  in  Magoffin  County  in 
1936  was  4,246. 


Unemployment 

The  second  outstanding  social  change  that  occurred  in  the  county 
during  the  first  half  of  the  thirties  concerned  the  high  percentage  of 
the  families  on  relief.  This  situation,  of  course,  was  the  outgrowth  of 
the  spreading  unemployment  which  afflicted  the  entire  nation  during  the 
period. 

In  1930,  4,246  persons,  out  of  a  population  of  15,719,  were  engaged 
in  gainful  work.  Since  1  person  out  of  4  had  a  job  and  since  the  average 
size  family  included  about  5  individuals,  obviously  in  some  households 
more  than  1  person  v/as  employed.  This  condition  indicates  a  fairly 
wholesome   employment  situation. 

In  1934,  however,  56  percent  of  the  families  received  relief 
throughout  the  year.  More  specifically,  the  monthly  average  of  families 
on  relief  amounted  to  l.,743  out  of  a  total  of  3,098  families  in  the  coun- 
ty. As  relief  agencies  accepted  only  families  of  the  unemployed,  general- 
ly speaking,  these  statistics  furnish  some  indication  of  the  extent  to 
which  unemployment   had  spread  by   that  time. 
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Supplementary  work  for  farmers  was  not  plentiful  during  the  1930-35 
period.  Only  37  percent  of  the  farm  operators  reported  doing  supple- 
mentary work  not  connected  with  their  own  farms  in  1934  (Table  33)  . 
Ninety-eight  percent  of  the  supplementary  income  carried  in  this  way  in 
1934  came  from  non-agricultural  work.  The  number  of  days  thus  occupied 
averaged  only  45.  These  figures  do  not  allow  for  exchange  of  work  be- 
tween farmers  in  the  busy  seasons. 

Population  Characteristics  and  Changes 

Magoffin  County's  population  of  13,859  in  1920  increased  by  13  per- 
cent to  15,719  in  1930.  Judging  from  the  rising  trend  in  the  number  of 
farms  and  farm  tenants  between  1930  and  1935,  the  expansion  of  population 
is  continuing.  Conceivably,  hov/ever,  the  proportion  of  middle-aged 
workers  will  diminish  somewhat  between  1935  and  1940  should  industrial 
activities  again  present  opportunities  for  employment  in  the  North  and 
East . 

Although  the  total  population  multiplied,  the  fact  that  the  pro- 
portion of  persons  10  years  old  and  over  grew  but  slightly  between  1920 
and  1930  suggests  a  relative  stability  of  age  distribution.  Since  only 
48  persons  out  of  100  fell  between  the  age  limits  of  15  and  54  in  1930, 
Magoffin  County  obviously  possessed  a  fairly  large  percentage  of  children 
and  older  people    (Table  28)  . 

The  statistics  on  children  strengthen  one  of  these  conclusions 
at  least.  In  1930  there  were  1,028  children  per  thousand  women  aged  20 
to  44.  This  total  exceeded  that  of  any  of  the  other  three  localities 
surveyed. 

Certain  other  miscellaneous  facts  concerning  the  changes  and  the 
characteristics  of  the  people  may  be  noted.  As  is  common  for  rural  areas, 
the  males  slightly  exceeded  the  females  (an  excess  of  164  males)  among 
6,532  persons  in  the  group  21  years  old  and  over  (Table  28).  15/  Of  the 
10,810  individuals  10  years  or  more  of  age,  9,275  lived  on  farms.  The 
remaining  1,535  were  rural  but  non-farm. 

The  increase  in  the  number  of  families  between  1920  and  1930 
amounted  to  18  percent,  while  the  increase  in  population  came  to  13  per- 
cent. This,  of  course,  indicates  a  diminution  in  the  average  size  of  the 
family.  Actually,  the  number  of  persons  per  family  declined  from  5,26 
in  1920  to  5.07  in  1930  (Table  31).  As  may  be  seen  from  Table  30,  fam- 
ilies ranged  from  95  with  1  person  to  37  with  12  or  more  persons.  Of 
3,098  families,  1,108  had  no  children  under  10,  while  441  had  4  or  more. 


15/    Sorokin,   P.,    and  Zimmerman,    C.    C,   Principles  of  Rural-Urban  So- 
ciology,   652  pp.   Henry  Holt  and  Company,   New  York,    1929,   p.  546. 
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In  1930,  Magoffin's  rate  of  7.5  marriages  per  thousand  population 
lagged  behind  the  United  States  average  of  9,2  for  the  same  year.  While 
the  marriage  rate  fell  below  the  average  for  1930  in  the  Appalachians, 
the  county's  75  divorces  per  thousand  marriages  exceeded  it  and  stood  in 
the  next  to  the  highest  category. 

The  Average  Family 

The  average  family  is  native  white  of  native  parentage,  and  it 
consists  of  5  members.  It  lives  on  a  farm  in  a  1-family  dwelling  which 
it  owns.  Although  within  the  last  few  years  it  probably  has  received 
direct  relief,  work  relief,  or  both,  it  was  not  on  relief  in  1935. 
The  head  of  the  family,  a  low-income  mountain  farmer,  works  a  farm  of 
the  type  known  as  self-sufficing.  In  other  words,  50  percent  or  more  of 
the  produce  is  consumed  at  home.  The  value  of  family  living  plus  ex- 
penditures incident  to  farm  operation  totals  ^566.  Since  the  cash  income 
amounts  to  but  ^340,  the  farm  contributes  the  rest  in  the  form  of  food, 
fuel,  and  rent.  The  average  farm  itself  is  a  small  unit  of  51  acres  with 
only  10  of  these  fit  for  utilization  as  crop  land.  The  value  of  land  and 
buildings  approximates  $782,    or  $15.33  per  acre. 

Population  Mobility 

This  county,  like  the  rest  of  the  Appalachian  region,  sent  many  of 
its  inhabitants  to  other  localities.  The  characteristically  high  birth 
rates,  the  limited  resources  of  the  region,  and  the  better  economic 
opportunities  that  prevailed  elsewhere  were  responsible  for  the  movement. 

Of  the  persons  16  years  of  age  and  over  living  in  the  county  in 
1936  when  the  survey  was  made,  88.8  percent  had  lived  in  the  county  in 
1929;  2,3  had  resided  in  adjoining  counties;  1.8  in  other  counties  of 
the  State;  6.3  in  adjoining  States;  and  only  0.8  percent  in  other  States. 
These  figures  show  the  proportion  of  persons  of  this  particular  age 
group  who  had  moved  into  Magoffin  County  since  1929.  For  the  same  age 
group  with  reference  to  place  of  birth,  investigation  disclosed  that 
84.9  percent  were  born  in  the  county;  8.0  in  adjoining  counties;  4.3 
in  other  counties  of  the  State;  1.6  in  adjoining  States;  and  only  1.2  per- 
cent in  other  States.  The  population  of  Magoffin  County  had  increased 
between  1910  and  1950  by  only  a  little  more  than  2,000.  Since  the  over- 
whelming majority  of  those  in  the  county  in  1929  had  been  born  there,  and 
since  the  rate  of  natural  increase  is  high,  a  substantial  net  migration 
out  of  the  county  obviously  took  place. 

From  1928  to  1936,  one-fifth  of  all  families  moved  once  or  twice, 
while  1  family  out  of  20  moved  3  times  or  more.  Seventy-five  percent 
of  the  heads  of  households  lived  continuously  in  one  place  during  the 
period.  Eighty-three  percent  of  the  heads  of  families  resided  in  Magoffin 
throughout  the  years  indicated.     Six  percent  lived  in  other  counties  of 
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the  State,  and  11  percent  lived  a  part  of  the  time  in  other  States.  It 
must  be  remebered  that  only  those  families  could  be  included  in  these 
figures  who  either  had  not  moved  from  the  county  or  had  moved  and  re- 
turned. 

Of  the  children  of  heads  of  households  16  years  of  age  and  over  in 
January  1936  not  living  in  the  parental  home,  78  percent  still  maintained 
residence  in  Magoffin  County.  In  1929,  83  percent  in  a  similar  group 
lived  in  the  county.  Apparently,  the  depression  years  occasioned  some 
movement  of  natives  over  16  years  of  age  out  of  the  locality.  Moreover, 
14  percent  of  these  individuals  lived  in  other  States  in  1936,  compared 
with  only  8  percent  in  1929.  In  1936,  the  age  group  of  children  between 
25  and  34  showed  more  persons  living  outside  Magoffin  than  any  other  age 
group.  Ranking  immediately  behind  the  25-34  classification  in  this  re- 
spect were  the  persons  less  than  25  years  old. 

Occupation  and  Change  of  Residence 

The  rate  of  change  of  residence  varied  with  the  occupation  of  the 
group  under  consideration.  Stability  of  residence  seems  to  be  more 
characteristic  of  farm  owners  and  managers  than  of  tenants,  79  percent 
of  the  former  residing  continuously  in  one  place  during  the  8-year 
period,  1928-36,  Although  the  sample  was  not  large  enough  to  be  sig- 
nificant, of  4  wholesale  and  retail  proprietors  only  1  lived  in  the  same 
residence  throughout  the  period.  On  the  other  hand,  only  1  of  11  pro- 
fessional persons  changed  location. 

Of  the  persons  16  years  old  and  over  who  were  not  living  in  the 
parental  heme  in  1929  and  who  lived  in  the  county  in  1936,  47.5  percent 
were  proprietors  and  managers  in  the  latter  year.  The  proportion  of  those 
who  were  unskilled  workers  had  increased  from  8.5  percent  in  the  former 
year  to  15  percent  in  1936.  While  13  percent  had  been  unemployed  in 
1929,  only  3  percent  were  out  of  work  7  years  later.  Of  all  the  children 
16  and  over  in  January  1936,  62  percent  were  at  home.  One-fifth  of  these 
either  operated  or  managed  farms,  44  percent  were  classified  as  unskilled 
workers,  and  28  percent  were  unemployed.  In  other  words,  though  the 
percentage  of  unemployment  among  this  age  group  in  1929  was  greater  than 
in  1936,  children  leaving  home  seemed  to  have  more  likelihood  of  obtaining 
jobs.  Moreover,  it  would  appear  that  those  who  left  home  were  more  likely 
to  become  proprietors  and  managers  than  those  who  remained. 

The  rate  of  change  of  occupation  evidently  exceeded  the  rate  of 
change  of  residence.  Within  the  8-year  period  preceding  1936,  only  25 
percent  of  the  male  heads  of  families  changed  residence,  but  almost  half 
(45  percent)  changed  occupation  (Table  29).  Apparently  home  ties  were 
stronger  than  job  ties,  partly,  perhaps,  because  a  change  of  home  some- 
times necessitated  the  erection  of  a  new  building. 
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There  is  a  relationship  between  the  number  of  gainful  workers  per 
family  and  stability.  Where  only  1  worker  supports  a  household,  the 
family  is  more  likely  to  move  to  other  regions.  On  the  other  hand,  where 
2,  3,  or  more  members  of  a  family  are  employed,  the  chances  for  satis- 
faction with   present    residence   and   occupational   status   are  greater. 

Age  and  Change  of  Residence 

That  age  affects  mobility  and  migration  requires  no  proving.  During 
the  1928-36  period,  two-thirds  of  the  male  heads  of  families  under  25 
years  of  age  maintained  continuous  residence.  Of  those  between  the  ages 
of  25  and  34,  76  percent  did  not  move.  But  the  35-44  age  group  exhibited 
a  mobility  as  pronounced  as  the  youngest  group,  23  percent  of  the  total 
not  only  changing  residence  but  even  leaving  the  State.  As  might  be  ex- 
pected, however,  for  male  heads  of  families  over  45  years  old  stability 
increased  with  advancing  years,  In  other  words,  the  greatest  mobility  was 
found  among  the  comparatively  very  young  and  the  middle-aged. 

Movement  to  and  from  Villages  and  Cities 

As  has  been  shown,  75  percent  of  the  families  in  Magoffin  County 
lived  in  only  one  place  from  1928  to  1936.  Of  the  remainder,  one-third 
shifted  from  one  place  to  another  in  the  open  country;  and,  while  another 
27  percent  went  from  a  village  or  city  to  the  open  country,  only  6  per- 
cent moved  from  the  open  country  to  a  village.  This  trend  toward  the  open 
country  may  be  noted  also  from  the  increase  in  farm  population  and  from 
the  relative  stability  of  farmers.  Of  the  male  heads  of  families  con- 
tinuously employed  in  agriculture  for  the  8-year  period,  90  percent  main- 
tained continuous  residence;  5  percent  moved  but  lived  in  no  other  county; 
3  percent  moved  into  adjoining  counties;  and  only  2  percent  migrated  to 
other  States. 

Farmers,  Farms,  and  Markets 

Agriculture  in  Magoffin  County  encountered  unusual  difficulties  in 
the  first  fev/  years  of  the  thirties.  In  1930  a  drought  reduced  crop 
production  approximately  20  percent.  In  1934  and  1935,  floods  inundated 
much  of  the  area  at  several  different  times  within  the  crop  seasons. 
In  the  latter  year  especially,  rainfall  greatly  exceeded  the  average. 
Ordinarily  it  amounts  to  approximately  44  inches  annually,  but  in  1935 
it  came  to  58  inches.  Heavy  spring  rains  delayed  planting  by  about  2 
weeks,  and  later  precipitation  caused  the  Licking  River,  a  sluggish 
low-banked  stream  draining  about  95  percent  of  the  county,  to  overflov/ 
8  or  9  times.  The  most  fertile  land  of  the  county,  that  which  lies  along 
the  banks  of  the  river  and  its  tributaries,  was  thus  affected.  These 
floods  did  not  result  in  a  total  crop  failure,  but  they  did  occasion  a 
severe  loss  of  corn  and  other  crops  in  the  lowlands.  This  loss  was  in- 
creased by  the  early  appearance  of  killing  frosts.     Besides  suffering 
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these  catastrophes,  Magoffin  was  permanently  injured  by  the  extensive 
soil  erosion  caused  by  the  rains  and  floods  of  that  year. 

The  New  Farmers 

There  were  548  more  farms  in  Magoffin  in  1935  than  in  1930,  an 
"increase  of  23  percent.  Three-fourths  of  all  the  farmers  in  the  townships 
studied  began  farming  before  1930  (Table  33-C) .  Two-thirds  of  these 
owned  their  farms,  while  of  those  who  began  agriculture  after  1930,  only 
51  percent  qualified  as  owners.  In  other  words,  those  who  began  farming 
before  1930  were  much  more  likely  to  be  included  among  owners  than  those 
individuals  v/ho  took  up  agriculture  after  that  year.  At  the  time  of  the 
survey,  65  percent  of  the  farmers  had  been  continuously  engaged  in  that 
occupation.  Here  again,  a  marked  relationship  existed  between  ownership 
and  continuity  of  occupation.  Two  out  of  3  of  those  who  had  farmed 
continuously  were  owners  as  compared  with  1  out  of  3  who  had  engaged  in 
other  occupations. 

Two  hundred  and  ninety-two  persons  on  farms  January  1,  1935,  lived 
in  non-farm  residences  5  years  earlier.  Of  these  nev/  farmers,  29  percent 
had  been  agricultural  laborers  before  1930.  Some  of  the  new  farmers  no 
doubt  were  included  in  the  25  percent  who  took  up  agriculture  after  1930, 
and  some  in  the  35  percent  who  were  farming  at  the  time  of  the  survey  but 
who  previously  had  not  been  engaged  continuously  therein. 

Farms 

Land  in  farms  steadily  decreased  in  acreage  after  1910,  and  the  5 
years  following  1930  were  no  exception.  During  the  latter  period  total 
acreage  diminished  by  10  percent,  or  16,975  acres,  while  the  average  size 
of  farms  fell  from  69.7  acres  in  1930  to  51.1  in  1935.  Such  a  change 
naturally  lowered  the  material  plane  of  living  of  Magoffin's  inhabitants. 

The  average  value  per  acre  of  farm  land  declined  from  $23.50  in 
1930  to  $15.29  in  1935  (Table  32-C).  Fortunately,  evidence  seems  to 
indicate  that  since  the  latter  year  the  value  of  farm  land  is  actually 
rising.  The  per  capita  land  value  in  the  county,  standing  at  $205  in 
1930,  v/as  already  so  low  that  it  placed  Magoffin  in  the  lowest  third  of 
the  Appalachian  counties  (Table  57) . 

Although  the  number  of  tenants  increased  by  51.4  percent  between 
1930  and  1935,  the  total  farm  land  operated  by  them  increased  only  15.3 
percent  (Table  32-C) .  The  ratio  of  575  owners  and  farm  tenants  per 
hundred  agricultural  laborers  (Table  57)  placed  Magoffin  in  the  upper 
third  of  all  the  Appalachian  counties.  Agricultural  agencies  active  in 
the  locality  in  1935  were  the  County  Agent's  office,  Federal  Land  Bank, 
Production  Credit  Association,  Rural  Rehabilitation  program,  Emergency 
Crop  Loan,   and  Soil  Conservation  Service.     The  first  of  these  was  only 
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partly  under  the  authority  of  the  National  Government,  but  the  others  were 
wholly  Federal.  Some  idea  of  the  extent  of  the  aid  rendered  by  these 
agencies  may  be  had  from  the  fact  that  195  tobacco  contracts  with  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration  were  in  effect  in  the  county  in 
1934  and  312  in  1935.  In  1934  corn-hog  contracts  numbered  78;  and  in 
1935,  652.  In  the  latter  year,  adjustment  payments  to  the  farmers^ 
amounted  to  approximately  $30,000,  of  which  $5,000  came  from  tobacco  con- 
tracts. The  number  of  corn-hog  agreements  entered  into  was  among  the 
largest  for  all  the  counties  of  eastern  Kentucky.  In  May  1935,  the  County 
Agent  expected  approximately  1,000  applicants  to  sign  for  the  new  Soil 
Conservation  program. 

There  were  only  7  farms  in  the  county  operated  by  colored  families 
in  1935.  The  attitude  of  the  people  in  many  mountain  counties  is  defi- 
nitely against  a  Negro  population  since  life  is  hard  and  these  people 
strongly  discourage  any  competition  with  another  race  fpr  the  meager 
economic  resources. 

Type  of  Farm 

Seventy-two  percent  of  the  farms  were  self-sufficing  or  subsistence, 
and  another  11  percent  were  part-time.  Thus  the  great  majority  were  not 
of  the  type  to  make  an  agricultural  locality  prosperous.  For  all  the 
kinds  of  farms  the  average  value  of  products  sold,  traded,  or  used  by 
the  operators  and  their  families  amounted  to  $521.61.  The  value  of 
products  was  lowest  for  the  self-sufficing  units  which  averaged  only 
$455.79.     (See  Table  36-C  and  Fig.  12.) 

Crops 

The  outlook  for  field  crop  production  in  Magoffin  is  not  encourag- 
ing. The  years  1930  and  1935  v/itnessed  a  decline  in  the  acres  of  crop 
land  harvested  per  farm  from  12.5  to  8.8.  Much  of  the  land  is  rough  and 
unsuitable  for  crops,  and  in  1935  less  than  1  acre  out  of  5  was  planted. 
Thus,  while  the  average  size  farm  consisted  of  51.1  acres,  crop  land  har- 
vested per  farm,  as  we  have  seen,  came  to  less  than  10  acres. 

Moreover,  the  County  Agent  professed  alarm  because  an  increasing 
area  is  being  "corned-out."  This  colloquialism  designates  land  that  will 
no  longer  produce  a  normal  yield  of  corn.  As  16  times  as  much  soil  is 
devoted  to  corn  as  to  any  other  crop,  this  condition  assumes  grave  pro- 
portions. Next  to  corn  from  the  standpoint  of  acreage,  hay  and  forage, 
Irish  potatoes,  tobacco,  wheat,  and  oats  rank  in  the  order  named  (Table 
38) .  Though  the  acreage  in  wheat  increased  between  1924  and  1934  as  an 
outgrowth  of  the  effort  to  provide  bread  for  an  expanding  population,  the 
number  of  farms  raising  it  (and  similarly  the  number  of  farms  growing 
oats)  remains  almost  insignificant.  Only  42  farms  out  of  2,975  raised 
wheat  and  only  47  cultivated  oats. 
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Rising  trends  in  the  production  of  tobacco  and  Irish  potatoes  be- 
tween 1909  and  1934  indicated  a  new  reliance  upon  cash  crops.  These  more 
recent  tendencies,  specifically  between  1929  and  1934,  are  manifested  by 
a  decrease  of  about  one-half  in  hay  acreage,  an  increase  in  corn  and  a 
tenfold  expansion  on  tobacco, 

In  1934,  2,940  farms  had  gardens  valued  at  |141,781,  or  $48  per 
farm  (Table  37) . 

Livestock 

A  comparatively  large  proportion  of  workstock  and  cattle  gave 
Magoffin  County  certain  advantages  over  the  neighboring  counties.  In 
1935,  three-fourths  of  the  farms  reported  the  possession  of  workstock. 
The  number  of  horses  and  mules,  despite  the  increase  in  farms,  declined 
between  1930  and  1935.  The  county  was  more  fortunate  with  regard  to 
cattle,  as  both  the  number  of  head  and  the  total  of  farms  reporting  them 
increased.  Ninety-five  percent  of  the  farms  reported  livestock  of  this 
type  in  1935.  This  percentage  is  very  high  for  the  Appalachian  region  and 
implies  a  beneficial  effect  on  the  diet  of  the  population. 

The  number  of  farms  reporting  sheep  has  fallen,  and  in  1935  the 
proportion  of  all  agricultural  units  possessing  them  stood  at  only  3.3 
percent.  The  discouraging  feature  of  the  entire  situation  seems  to  be 
the  grossly  exaggerated  regard  which  the  people  have  for  dogs.  The  hills 
of  the  county  might  easily  provide  for  thousands  of  sheep,  but  the  people 
apparently  want  dogs  more  than  sheep.  The  State  law  provides  that  a  farm- 
er whose  sheep  have  been  killed  by  dogs  must  file  claim  for  damages  with 
the  county  wherein  he  lives.  These  claims  are  to  be  paid  in  theory  out  of 
the  money  raised  by  dog  taxes.  But  either  the  dog  taxes  are  not  collected 
or  the  administrative  costs  of  collection  and  killing  tax-delinquent  dogs 
consume  all  the  available  funds.  The  matter  finally  becomes  a  choice  be- 
tween numerous  dogs  of  questionable  value  and  flocks  of  income-producing 
sheep.    At  present,  the  inhabitants  favor  the  dogs. 

The  number  of  farms  reporting  hogs  in  1935  exceeded  that  of  1930. 
The  long-term  trend  since  1910  for  all  the  classes  of  livestock  except 
cattle  and  possibly  horses,  mules,  and  colts,  was  downward.  In  actual 
numbers,  the  workstock  varied  but  little  (Table  39). 

As  a  source  of  income,  poultry  and  eggs  are  becoming  more  and  more 
important.  Those  who  know  the  agriculture  of  Magoffin  cannot  fail  to  be 
impressed  by  the  large  proportion  of  farms  with  purebred  poultry.  High- 
quality  stock  and  wide  variety  of  breeds  are  characteristic,  and  the  per- 
centage of  mongrel  poultry  remains  relatively  low.  Reports  have  it  that 
two  Smith-Hughes  vocational  agricultural  teachers  and  the  County  Agent 
were  largely  responsible  for  the  successful  introduction  of  purebred 
fowl.      The  practice   of  blood-testing  the  breeding  stock  is  becoming 
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somewhat  more  prevalent.  This  practice  prevents  communicable  diseases 
from  being  transferred  to  baby  chicks  through  the  eggs  from  which  the 
chicks  are  hatched.  Within  the  2  years  preceding  1936,  poultry  raisers 
built  between  75  and  100  brick  brooders  of  a  type  that  is  winning  general 
favor  and  adoption  in  the  Appalachians  wherever  an  abundance  of  firewood 
exists . 

Markets 

Mt.  Sterling,  Kentucky,  provides  an  outlet  for  most  of  the  county's 
livestock.  From  there  it  is  shipped  by  rail  to  western  and  eastern  mar- 
kets. Generally  speaking,  the  market  for  poultry  and  eggs  is  good.  Trucks 
visit  the  farms  regularly  when  the  roads  permit  and  pick  up  poultry  prod- 
ucts to  be  sold  in  Paintsville,  Hazard,  and  Ashland,  Kentucky,  while 
other  products  of  this  nature  find  their  way  to  Cincinnati.  The  baby- 
chick  industry  in  Magoffin  has  developed  to  the  point  where  home  producers 
are  able  to  supply  a  substantial  part  of  the  local  demand.  Tobacco  goes 
to  Lexington,  Kentucky.  No  marketing  problem  arises  where  fruit  and  vege- 
tables are  concerned,  inasmuch  as  Magoffin  does  not  produce  them  for 
commercial  use. 

Wholesaling  and  retailing  do  not  play  a  large  part  in  Magoffin 
County.  The  less  than  10  retail  stores  per  thousand  farm  inhabitants 
places  the  locality  in  the  lowest  category  for  all  Appalachian  counties. 
The  volume  of  net  sales  for  wholesale  establishments  in  1929  amounted 
to  approximately  $100,000.  Farmers'  cooperatives  in  that  year  bought 
about  $1,000  worth  of  agricultural  supplies  and  sold  virtually  no  farm 
produce . 

As  in  the  other  counties  studied,  eggs  have  become  a  medium  of  ex- 
change in  many  mountain  retail  stores.  Farm  adults  and  children  alike 
trade  eggs  for  groceries,  thread,  needles,  candy,  and  other  articles. 
The  practice  has  proceeded  to  the  point  where  many  commodities  have  a 
definite  "egg  price."  Between  the  children  and  the  storekeepers,  es- 
pecially, these  "understandings"  exist. 

In  the  modern  day,  adequate  means  of  transportation  are  indis- 
pensable to  commercial  marketing.  A  glance  at  the  statistics  suffices  to 
show  that  Magoffin  County  labors  under  a  serious  handicap  in  this  re- 
spect. A  10-mile  branch  of  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Railroad  and  24  miles 
of  hard-surfaced  roads  running  from  east  to  west,  together  with  about 
100  farm  automobiles  and  trucks,  constitute  the  county's  improved  trans- 
portation facilities.  The  railroad  conveys  mail,  passengers,  lumber,  and 
coal  into  and  out  of  the  area.  By  reason  of  their  location  only  about  15 
percent  of  the  farms  were  able  to  take  advantage  of  the  good  roads  in  1930. 
Not  more  than  1  farm  out  of  30  possessed  an  automobile  or  truck,  and  all 
of  Magoffin  boasted  of  only  200  such  vehicles.  Many  farm  families  use  the 
creek  bottoms   for  roads. 
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Other  Land  Uses 

An  observer  cannot  be  optimistic  concerning  the  outlook  for  any 
highly  remunerative  type  of  land  use.  Lack  of  transportation  facilities 
and  remoteness  from  markets  combine  to  discourage  industries  for  settling 
in  the  area.  The  top  soil  of  many  mountain  farms,  too  steep  for  culti- 
vation, is  being  washed  away  in  many  instances  in  less  than  a  decade. 
Finally,  although  the  land  seems  adaptable  to  grazing  and  timber  pro- 
duction, population  pressure,  which  brings  every  possible  acre  into 
cultivation,  stands  as  an  obstacle  in  the  way  of  returning  farm  land  to 
grass  and  timber. 

Industrial  Enterprises  16/ 

Industrial  enterprises  in  Magoffin  County  promise  very  little. 
From  a  survey  of  existent  conditions,  it  is  clear  that  the  problem  of 
the  county's  future  economic  welfare  must  be  solved  largely  in  the  field 
of  improved  agriculture. 

Lumbering  and  Forest  Production 

Of  all  the  county's  industries,  lumbering  is  probably  the  oldest. 
For  many  years  log  rafts  were  floated  down  the  Licking  River,  some- 
times even  as  far  as  Cincinnati,  250  miles  away,  and  sold  to  lumber 
companies  along  the  river.  About  1910  a  log  and  mill  company  bought 
some  timber  in  the  vicinity  of  Royalton.  There  it  set  up  a  mill  which 
operated  regularly  for  18  years.  For  8  years  thereafter  it  ran  on  a 
part-time  basis,  finally  closing  in  June  1936.  Though  its  yards  con- 
tain several  million  feet  of  lumber,  operations  will  not  be  resumed. 
Incidentally,  it  was  to  serve  this  mill  that  the  railroad  entered  the 
county . 

The  timber  industry  in  Magoffin,  however,  never  attained  the  pro- 
portions that  it  reached  in  certain  other  counties  of  the  Southern 
Appalachian  region.  Judged  according  to  the  number  of  wage  earners 
engaged  therein  it  was  almost  negligible  in  1929.  17/  Approximate  pro- 
duction for  that  year  totaled  only  1,000,000  board  feet  of  saw  logs  and 
veneer  logs,  5,000  cords  of  firewood  and  pulpwood,  50,000,000  ties,  and 
40,000,000  posts.  A  small  lumbering  operation,  largely  producing  barrel 
staves  from  oaks  and  poplars,  was  begun  recently  and  may  continue  for 
4  or  5  years.  At  the  present  time  the  timber  resources  are  not  large. 
Only  a  few  small  tracts  at  the  head  of  the  Licking  River  remain. 


16/  The  writer  is  indebted  for  much  of  the  material  presented  in  this 
section  to  J .  S.  Williams,  a  former  relief  supervisor  of  the  county 
and   the   field  supervisor   for   this  study. 

17/    Gray,  L.  C,  and  others,  op,  cit.,  pp.  36-37. 
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Mining 

Some  yield  is  obtained  from  several  small  deposits  of  coal  in 
Magoffin,  but  most  of  the  output  is  consumed  locally.  A  coal  company, 
with  a  m.ine  at  Tip-Top,  is  the  only  shipper,  and  its  total  exports 
constitute  a  very  minor  quantity.  A  spur  track,  built  for  the  lumber 
operations  of  earlier  days,  is  now  utilized  for  the  carrying  of  coal. 
The  mine  mentioned  above  has  been  worked  for  about  12  years  and  em- 
ploys between  90  and  110  men. 

Gas  and  Oil 

For  many  years  gas  and  oil  have  been  known  to  exist  in  Magoffin 
County,  but  not  until  1918  did  they  appear  in  paying  quantities.  Dis- 
coveries at  that  time  resulted  in  a  boom  of  considerable  proportions 
and  an  accompanying  wave  of  speculation.  Most  of  the  capital  came  from 
outside,  but  some  local  individuals  entered  the  game  of  buying  and  selling 
leases.  Some  made  money,  others  lost  nearly  all  their  possessions. 
After  about  10  years,  production  fell  off  until  today  it  has  practically 
ceased.  Although  some  oil  and  gas  are  still  being  marketed,  the  income 
from  them  is  being  diverted  to  large  oil  companies. 

Living  Conditions  and  Social  Institutions 

The  cash  income  of  the  average  family  amounted  to  approximately 
$340.  (See  Table  6,  p.  15  and  Fig.  5,  p.  14.)  Sixty  dollars  went  for 
farm  operation,  $18  was  invested,  and  $265  was  expended  for  family  living 
items.  Garden  produce,  fuel,  and  housing  furnished  by  the  home  farm 
increased  the  latter  by  $223,  or  46  percent,  thus  raising  the  total 
value  of  family  living  to  $488. 

Housing 

Of  the  3,043  family  dwellings  in  Magoffin  County  in  1930,  98  per- 
cent, or  2,998,  were  1-family  homes,  the  remainder  2-family  structures. 
There  were  2,591  rural  farm  families  in  the  locality,  of  v/hom  70  per- 
cent owned  their  homes  and  approximately  27  percent  rented.  Of  the  507 
rural  non-farm  families,  only  42  percent  owned  their  homes  and  54  percent 
rented  (Table  40).  The  median  value  of  non-farm  homes  was  $1,177,  and 
the  median  rental  value  of  rural  non-farm  homes  came  to  less  than  $10 
per  month  (Table  41). 

The  average  value  of  farm  dwellings  per  farm  amounted  to  approxi- 
mately $375.  In  the  hill  section  and  in  the  area  around  the  source  of  the 
Licking  River  in  the  southern  part  of  the  county,  however,  a  much  lower 
valuation  existed.  In  keeping  v/ith  these  conditions,  less  than  5  per- 
cent of  the  farm  dwellings  possessed  running  water,  electricity,  or  a 
radio,  and  only  about  one-fourth  had  telephones. 
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Investigators  estimate  that  1  family  out  of  10  lived  in  an  uninhabi- 
table house.  While  53  unoccupied  farm  houses  were  scattered  about  the 
county,  according  to  the  farm  census  of  1935,  only  14  farms  had  no  dwell- 
ings (Table  42)  .  In  all  probability,  none  of  the  unoccupied  buildings 
was  fit  for  use.  Up  to  the  present  no  housing  program  has  been  planned 
for  the  county. 


In  1930,  about  85  percent  of  the  inhabitants  of  Magoffin  County  be- 
tween the  ages  of  7  and  15  years  attended  school.  Thirty-nine  percent 
of  those  betv/een  16  and  20  and  something  less  than  2  percent  of  the 
persons  21  years  old  and  over  were  likewise  enrolled.  The  fact  that  only 
about  3  percent  of  the  population  between  16  and  20  years  of  age  attended 
private  or  parochial  institutions  indicates  that  practically  all  of  the 
regular  academic  education  was  carried  on  in  the  public  schools. 

The  elementary  schools  begin  their  session  about  July  15  and  close 
in  February,  which  gives  them  a  7-raonth  term  with  an  average  of  140  days. 
This  is  normal  for  the  surrounding  counties,  but  the  average  in  the 
Appalachian  region  as  a  whole  exceeds  it.  Of  the  140  days,  attendance 
usually  varies  between  80  and  90  days.  This  means  that  the  average  child 
goes  to  school  about  61  percent  of  the  school  year.  Table  18  shows  that  a 
considerable  fluctuation  in  elementary  school  enrollments  took  place  be- 
tween 1926  and  1936.  The  high-school  term  runs  for  9  months.  Between 
1926  and  1933  high-school  enrollments  steadily  increased,  but  during  the 
next  2  years,  it  declined;  however,  in  1936  it  exceeded  any  previous  year. 


County  Schools 


Table  18.-  Elementary  and  high  school  enrollment, 
Magoffin  County,  Ky. ,  1923-36 


High  school 


Year 


County  total 


Grades 


Royalton 


Salyersville 


1923-  24 

1924-  25 

1925-  26 

1926-  27 

1927-  28 

1928-  29 

1929-  30 

1930-  31 

1931-  32 

1932-  33 

1933-  34 
1954-35 
1935-36 


4,461 
4,236 
4,273 
4,268 
4,762 
4,685 
4,136 
4,640 
4.517 


4,007 
4,103 
4,069 
4,344 
4,104 
4,106 
4,099 
4,554 
4,418 
3,838 
4,373 
4,270 


42 
45 
87 
77 
70 
88 
122 
102 
90 
105 


75 
87 
80 
92 
138 
179 
176 
165 
157 
212 


Office  of  County  Superintendent  of  Education. 
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il would  appear  that  Magoffin  did  not  look  upon  education  as  a 
vital  necessity,  but  rather  as  a  part  of  the  county  program  to  be  favored 
or  curtailed  in  accordance  with  the  funds  available  and  in  proportion  to 
the  demands  of  other  activities  closer  to  the  interests  of  the  Fiscal 
Court.  Apparently  no  direct  connection  existed  between  school  officials 
and  teachers  and  relief  agencies  in  the  county. 

Between  1910  and  1930  the  percentage  of  illiteracy  fell  consider- 
ably. In  the  former  year,  24  persons  out  of  100  of  those  10  years  old  and 
over  were  illiterate.  In  1920  and  1930  the  ratios  per  hundred  had  de- 
clined to  14  and  8  respectively  (Table  19) . 


Table  19.-  Number  and  percentage  of  illiterates, 
Magoffin  County,  Ky. ,  1910-30 


1930  1/  :  1920  2/  :  1910  5/ 


10,810 
909 
8.4 


9,317 
1,286 
13.8 


9,087 
2,184 
24.0 


10,778 
891 
8.3 


9,279 
1,263 
13.6 


8,978 
2,104 
23.4 


29 
18 


36 
23 


43 
23 


Item 


Number  of  persons  10  years 
old  and  over 

Number  illiterate 
Percent  illiterate 

Native  white  10  years  old 
and  over 

Number  illiterate 
Percent  illiterate 

Foreign-born  white  10  years 
old  and  over 

Number  illiterate 
Percent  illiterate 

Negro  10  years  and  over 
Number  illiterate 
Percent  illiterate 


1/  Fifteenth  Census  of  the  United  States,  1930,  Population,  V.  3,  part  1. 
2/  Fourteenth  Census  of  the  United  States,  1920,  Population.  V.  3. 
3/    Thirteenth   Census   of   the   United   States,    1910,    Population,    V.  2. 

Retardation 

Over  55  percent  of  the  children  in  the  public  elementary  schools 
were  older  than  the  normal  age  for  their  respective  grades  in  1930.  18/ 
In  other  v/ords,  Magoffin  County's  children  were  more  retarded  than  the 
average  for  the  Southern  Appalachians.  Its  percentage  in  this  regard 
ranked  among  the  highest  in  the  mountain  area.     The  average  fourth-grade 


18/    Gray,    L.    C,    and  others,    op.    cit.,    p.  102. 
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child  had  fallen  behind  the  "normal"  by  about  1-3/4  years.  This,  too, 
surpasses  the  figures  for  the  surrounding  counties.  The  tendency  to 
discontinue  school  also  was  marked  in  Magoffin.  For  every  100  students 
enrolled  in  the  third  grade,  over  60  dropped  out  by  the  sixth  grade,  and 
only  about  15  remained  for  the  first  year  of  high  school.  Less  than  5 
finished  high  school. 

In  1930,  no  students  between  the  ages  of  16  and  20  enrolled  in  agri- 
cultural, home  economics,  or  trade  courses,  which  was  an  indication  that 
throughout  the  county  education  in  these  important  subjects  was  being 
grossly  neglected.  In  the  following  years,  this  situation  was  remedied 
in  part.  By  1932,  4-H  Clubs  had  grown,  until  about  9  percent  of  the 
children  between  10  and  20  years  of  age  had  membership.  By  1956  approxi- 
mately 15  of  these  clubs  existed  in  the  county,  each  of  them  with  a 
membership  of  about  12  boys  and  girls.  Moreover,  in  1936  four  Smith- 
Hughes  teachers  taught  agriculture  and  home  economics  (2  instructors  for 
each  of  these  subjects)  in  the  county's  2  high  schools  at  Royalton  and 
Salyersville . 

Salaries  for  public -school  instructors  and  supervisors  averaged 
about  $550  per  year,  whereas  annual  public-school  expenditures  per  teacher 
came  to  about  $650.  The  latter  figure  included  both  salaries  and  main- 
tenance for  schools.  The  amount  of  taxable  wealth  per  teacher  totaled 
about  $75,000.  Since  this  is  comparatively  low  for  the  area  in  which 
Magoffin  is  located,  it  may  explain  certain  of  the  educational  deficien- 
cies . 

Public  Health  Service 

For  about  8  years  before  1936  public  health  service  has  existed 
intermittently  in  the  county.  But  since  the  budget  for  1936-37  provided 
only  $1,000  for  public  health  relief,  it  is  obvious  that  the  population 
of  approximately  16,000  cannot  be  receiving  really  adequate  attention. 
However,  the  present  county  health  officer  seems  to  be  exerting  every 
effort  to  stretch  these  funds  to  the  limit  and  to  afford  the  population 
all  the  protection  within  his  power. 

The  public  health  service  is  administered  under  the  direction  of  the 
County  Board  of  Health  which  acts  in  an  advisory  capacity.  The  County 
Fiscal  Court  and  the  State  Board  of  Health  jointly  finance  the  program. 
The  staff  consists  of  one  full-time  doctor  and  one  full-time  nurse.  Among 
the  activities  being  carried  on  are:  (1)  the  teaching  of  hygiene  in  the 
high  schools;  (2)  pre-natal  instructions  and  care;  (3)  education  in  the 
health  and  care  of  pre-school  children;  (4)  a  venereal  disease  clinic; 
(5)  a  tonsil  clinic.  In  1931  the  county  had  5  physicians,  only  one  den- 
tist, and  no  general  or  industrial  hospital.  Four  hospitals  were  located 
in  3  adjoining  counties;  but  because  of  distance  and  bad  roads,  their 
facilities  were  for  the  most  part  unavailable  to  the  people  of  Magoffin 
County. 
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Churches 

In  1S26,  Magoffin  County  had  less  than  2  churches  per  thousand 
population,  which  placed  it  among  the  lowest  of  the  Southern  Appalachian 
counties  in  that  respect,  Of  all  the  churches,  the  Anti-Mission  Baptist 
boasted  the  largest  membership,  with  the  Baptist  Southern  Convention 
ranking  second. 

Relief 

Public  relief  began  in  Magoffin  County  in  June  1932,  when  the  funds 
of  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation  were  made  available  to  the 
local  Red  Cross  Chapter.  The  Red  Cross  gathered  materials  v/hich  were 
made  into  clothing  by  local  volunteer  groups  and  distributed  with  food  to 
about  350  families.  A  year  later,  in  June  1933,  the  Kentucky  Relief  Com- 
mission was  organized  with  an  allotment  fromi  the  Reconstruction  Finance 
Corporation.  The  Commission  operated  through  County  Advisory  Committees, 
disbursing  merchant-supply  orders  to  needy  cases.  In  October  1933,  the 
Civil  Viforks  Administration  began  its  program.  Thus,  through  the  Kentucky 
Relief  Commission  and  the  Civil  Works  Administration  a  large  number  of 
cases  v/ere  given  either  direct  relief  or  work  relief.  In  April  1934,  the 
Kentucky  Emergency  Relief  Administration  took  over  the  duties  of  these  2 
organizations,  most  of  the  personnel  for  the  new  administration  being 
carried  over  from  the  previous  organizations.  In  August,  several  changes 
in  the  personnel  increased  the  efficiency  and  lessened  some  of  the  local 
pressure  upon  the  heads  of  the   relief  agencies. 

The  Kentucky  Emergency  Relief  Administration  continued  its  activi- 
ties until  July  1935.  Some  of  the  activities  on  the  Works  Progress  Ad- 
ministration program  included  road  construction  projects,  construction 
of  school  buildings,  sewing-room  projects  for  women,  and  an  emergency 
teaching  program. 

Percentage  of  County  Population  on  Relief 

The  relief  load  in  Magoffin  County  from  April  1933  to  December  1935 
followed  no  definite  trend,  but,  with  the  exception  of  September  1933,  re- 
mained consistently  high.  From  October  1933  until  July  1935,  40  percent 
or  more  of  the  population  was  on  relief  at  all  times.  (See  Table  54,  and 
Fig.  5,  p.  18.)  For  the  entire  year  of  1934,  the  average  number  of  per- 
sons on  relief  came  to  56  percent  of  the  entire  population.  However, 
the  highest  rate  for  the  entire  3-year  period  occurred  in  December  1933, 
when  68  percent  of  the  population  received  assistance.  A  marked  decline 
in  the  load  may  be  noted  since  the  7i/orks  Progress  Administration  program 
was  inaugurated. 

The  curve  of  relief  funds  expended  does  not  follow  closely  that  of 
the  percentage  of  population  on  relief,  a  discrepancy  that  may  be  due  to 
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changes  in  the  program,  to  the  accounting  system  employed,  or  to  some 
other  factor.  (See  Table  55,  and  Fig.  7,  p.  18.)  The  largest  expendi- 
tures for  the  entire  3-year  period  occurred  during  the  months  of  December 
1933  and  January  1934.  Another  high  point  was  reached  in  May  1935,  but 
since  that  time  the  amount  has  steadily  decreased.  The  county  con- 
tributed about  one-half  of  1  percent  of  the  total  relief  expenditures 
during  1933,  about  4  percent  in  1934,  and  less  than  1  percent  in  1935,  the 
major  portion  of  its  contributions  taking  the  form  of  payments  for  office 
rent,  heat,  light,  etc.  (Table  56).  The  remainder  came  from  State  and 
Federal  funds. 

Table  20  shows  the  suras  expended  by  the  several  relief  agencies 
that  were  active  in  the  county.  The  Federal  Emergency  Relief  Administra- 
tion provided  51  percent  of  the  total  spent  between  June  1932  and  De- 
cember 1955,  Discrepancies  exist  between  the  total  funds  shown  in  this 
table  and  those  shown  in  Table  56,  but  they  may  be  accounted  for  by  dif- 
ferences both  in  time  and  in  the  agencies  covered. 


Table  20.-  Agencies  contributing  to  relief  funds, 
Magoffin  County,  Ky.,  June  1932  -  December  1935 


 Agency  _ .  Amoun t_  cont r ibu ted_ 


Total  $  526,000 

Federal  Emergency  Relief  Administration  266,000 

Kentucky  Relief  Commission  90,000 

Civil  Works  Administration  75,000 

Civilian  Conservation  Corps  60,000 

Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation  25,000 

Red  Cross  10,000 


Estimates  from  the  Office  of  the  County  Relief  Supervisor. 


Agricultural  Relief 


Rural  Rehabilitation  bore  the  larger  portion  of  the  burden  of  agri- 
cultural relief.  Under  its  program  no  family  secured  a  loan  unless  it 
had  access  to  land  and  until  all  other  credit  resources  were  exhausted. 
The  number  of  standard  Rehabilitation  cases  in  July  1935  was  66,  the  aver- 
age loan  per  family  $287.  Magoffin  County  had  more  clients  than  any  of 
the  7  counties  from  Paintsville  to  Lexington  along  Kentucky  Highway  No.  40. 

In  1931,  the  first  Emergency  Crop  loans  were  made,  totaling  800  in 
number  and  amounting  to  $44,000.  In  1932,  the  number  declined  to  272,  and 
further  decreases  occurred  every  year  thereafter  until  1936  when  there 
were  no  loans.  The  Emergency  Crop  Loan,  on  the  security  of  a  crop  lien 
and  a  note,  enables  farmers  to  borrow  money  for  the  purchase  of  feed  and 
fertilizer. 
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Taxes 

In  addition  to  the  real  property  tax,  Magoffin  County  levies  a 
franchise  tax,  a  certified  oil  tax,  personal  property  tax,  and  poll  tax. 
The  rate  on  real  property,  $1.65  per  $5100  of  assessed  value,  breaks  dovm 
as  follows:  county  tax,  $0.65;  road  tax,  $0.20;  school  tax,  $0.75;  and 
State  tax,  $0.05.  In  the  spring  of  1936,  the  Kentucky  legislature  elimi- 
nated  the  State   tax   on   real  property. 

The  franchise  and  personal  property  tax  rates  also  stand  at  $1.65 
per  $100,  with  a  personal  property  exemption  of  $250.  The  poll  tax  is 
$2.50  per  head.  It  will  be  seen  from  Table  21  that  the  taxable  wealth 
of  Magoffin  County  has  declined  considerably  between  1912  and  1936. 
This  drop  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  depletion  of  natural  resources  such 
as  oil,  gas,  and  timber,  as  well  as  by  the  falling  value  of  farm  land. 
It  is  significant  that  the  county's  per  capita  land  value  of  $205  in 
1930  was  considerably  lower  than  the  average  for  all  the  Appalachian 
counties . 


Table  21.-  Taxable  wealth  of  Magoffin  County,  Ky.,  1912-36 


Year  ;  Amount 


1912  .  $10,000,000  1/ 

1925  3,912,500  ■ 

1932  2 , 563 , 427 

1933  2,679,283 

1934  2,569,366 

1935  2,695,176 

1936  2,663,075 


Office  of  Clerk  of  Courts  of  Magoffin  County,  Ky. 
1/  Approximate  figure . 


A  Description  of  Two  Magoffin  County  Families 

In  an  earlier  section  the  average  family  of  Magoffin  County  was 
depicted.  The  result  was  a  composite  of  data  obtained  through  our  own 
investigators  and  from  the  census  report.  At  this  point,  however,  a 
description  of  two  actual  families  may  prove  interesting.  One  is  a 
cropper  family  with  very  low  economic  standards,  the  other  is  a  reasonably 
well-to-do   farm  group.  19/ 


19/    These  are  briefs  of  descriptions  written  by  J.   H.   May  and  J.  W. 
White,  field  enumerators  for  this  study. 
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A  Cropper  Family 

This  group  consists  of  a  father  and  a  mother,  aged  37  and  33  re- 
spectively, and  3  sons  of  2,  8,  and  11  years.  Six  other  children  have 
been  born,  only  to  die  in  early  infancy.  The  family  is  Anglo-Saxon  in 
origin.    The  members  have  never  lived  outside  the  county. 

Two  full-size  beds,  the  springs  of  which  have  been  discarded  by 
other  persons,  make  up  part  of  the  furniture  and  household  goods.  Tick- 
ing filled  with  leaves  is  used  for  mattresses.  Two  hickory-bottom  chairs, 
a  homemade  table,  2  small  trunks,  a  stove  with  an  oven,  an  iron  skillet, 
and  a  few  other  utensils  complete  the  list  of  household  possessions. 
The  trunks,  wedding  presents  to  the  wife,  are  used  for  dressers,  but  the 
family  does  not  own  enough  clothes  to  fill  either  of  them. 

Within  a  period  of  5  years,  the  family  has  moved  7  times,  and 
though  their  "migrations"  never  have  carried  them  far,  they  have  changed 
from  one  school  district  to  another  several  times,  greatly  retarding  the 
progress  of  the  children  of  school  age.  That  this  group  has  been  able 
to  obtain  any  land  at  all  is  due  to  the  sympathy  and  the  pity  of  the 
more  fortunate  farmers.  The  family  is  continually  moving  into  old 
houses  formerly  occupied  by  some  other  group. 

The  house  in  which  they  live  is  a  4-roora  structure  in  such  a  state 
of  dilapidation  that  the  condition  of  the  floors  allow  only  2  rooms  to 
be  used.  The  floors  of  the  2  habitable  rooms  have  been  repaired  with  that 
part  of  the  flooring  which  was  serviceable  in  the  remainder  of  the  house. 
A  rain  driving  from  the  southeast  is  certain  to  result  in  a  leaking  roof. 
The  house  itself  has  never  been  painted.  Its  rooms  are  papered  with 
newspapers.  There  are  no  screens  and  only  one  small  pane  of  window 
glass,  so  that  flies  are  a  constant  pest.  The  building  has  stood  for 
about  15  years,  which  is  longer  than  the  average  for  structures  of  that 
type.  The  space  surrounding  the  house  is  barren  of  trees  for  a  distance 
Of  about  100  feet. 

The  husband  is  very  shiftless.  He  spends  little  time  in  caring 
for  his  corn  crop  after  the  planting.  In  the  spring  his  crop  is  in- 
variably the  last  one  sown,  just  as  it  is  invariably  the  last  one  laid  by. 
Usually  the  fodder  must  be  sold  to  pay  moving  expenses.  The  husband 
averages  about  10  days  of  work  a  year  for  other  persons.  The  wife  cares 
for  the  small  garden  and,  in  general,  displays  more  ambition. 

In  1935  the  cash  expenditures  of  the  entire  family  came  to  $42.12. 
The  Kentucky  Emergency  Relief  Administration  contributed  $36.40,  the  re- 
mainder coming  from  the  sale  of  fodder  and  3  days  of  farm  work.  Twenty- 
five  dollars  was  spent  for  food  and  $9  for  clothes.  At  once  comical  and 
tragic  is  the  fact  that  the  sum  total  expended  for  eduction  in  that 
year  was  2  cents,   which  went  to  buy  2  pencils.     The  boys  of  8  and  11 
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years  have  both  been  to  school,  but  never  for  a  full  term.  The  older 
one  is  fairly  alert,  but  he  is  retarded  considerably.  The  second  child 
is  less  bright  and  has  received  scant  schooling.  Should  circumstances 
remain  as  they  are  at  present,  the  children  probably  will  not  have  much 
more  schooling  than  did  their  parents.  The  husband  completed  the  fourth 
grade,  but  he  does  not  remember  much  that  he  learned.  However,  he  knows 
the  various  forms  of  assistance  that  the  relief  agencies  offer.  The  wife, 
too,  went  through  the  fourth  grade,  but  with  no  more  profit  than  her 
husband. 

The  unfortunate  aspect  consists  not  so  much  in  the  present  status 
of  the  family  as  in  the  fact  that  this  condition  is  being  perpetuated, 
just  as  it  was  perpetuated  by  the  family  that  went  before.  The  father 
of  this  particular  group  is  merely  following  in  the  footsteps  of  his 
own  father  and  is  rearing  his  sons  in  such  a  manner  that  they  v/ill  prob- 
ably follow  in  his. 

A  Farm  Owner  and  His  Family 

In  contrast  to  the  above  picture  is  the  family  of  an  above-average 
farmer  in  Magoffin  County.  The  group  consists  of  husband,  aged  55;  wife, 
56;  son,  26;  daughter,  18;  and  the  son's  wife,  aged  21.  The  son  has  been 
married  for  1  year  and  resides  with  the  family. 

The  farm  comprises  200  acres  of  land,  100  acres  of  which  were  in- 
herited from  the  husband's  parents,  while  the  other  100  acres  were  bought 
for  $2,500.  Although  a  large  part  of  the  farm  consists  of  steep  hill- 
side land,  there  are  15  acres  of  bottom-land  and  25  acres  of  rolling  soil. 
About  40  acres  on  the  hillside  are  in  pasture,  30  are  cultivated  in  corn 
or  in  oats,  and  the  remainder  is  woodland  or  cut-over  land.  The  crops 
include  clover,  red  top,  timothy,  soybeans,  corn,  and  garden  vegetables. 

The  home  is  a  frame  structure  with  a  board  roof.  The  interior  is 
finished  in  well-varnished  hardwood.  Rugs  and  linoleum  cover  the  floors. 
The  furniture  is  adequate  for  the  family,  and  an  organ  and  a  victrola 
provide  means  for  musical  entertainment.  A  lawn  and  well-kept  flower 
garden  surround  the  house.  The  farm  buildings  consist  of  a  barn,  brooder, 
and  laying  house. 

Division  of  labor  features  the  economic  set-up.  While  the  wife  and 
daughter  do  the  housework  and  some  of  the  garden  tasks,  the  father  and 
son  take  care  of  the  farm  with  the  aid  of  3  tenants  v/ho  live  in  small  log 
houses  and  pay  rent  by  about  6  days  of  labor  on  the  farm  per  month.  Most 
of  the  food  for  family  consumption  is  home  raised.  The  workstock  con- 
sists of  a  team  of  mules,  and  the  family  also  has  a  mare  which  is  used 
for  short  trips  to  the  store  and  about  the  farm.  The  son  and  daughter 
rode  this  mare  to  school  until  they  had  completed  high  school.  Several 
cows,  sheep,   hogs,   and  chickens  make  up  the  remainder  of  the  livestock. 
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The  husband  has  lived  in  Magoffin  County  all  his  life  and,  with 

the  exception  of  some  hauling  which  he  did  during  the  World  War,  has 

never  engaged  in  any  employment  other  than  farming.  He  now  works  about 
11  months  of  the  year  on  the  farm. 

The  family  has  always  enjoyed  good  health  and  has  no  doctor's 
bills,  though  a  few  patent  medicines  are  sometimes  bought. 

Both  parents  completed  the  sixth  grade.  The  son  finished  high 
school  in  1934  and  married  shortly  after  graduation.  He  has  taught  in 
3  schools,  but  rather  than  secure  the  college  training  necessary  for 
continued  teaching,  he  prefers  to  stay  on  the  farm.  The  daughter,  having 
finished  high  school  in  1935,  plans  to  go  to  college. 

The  entire  group  enjoys  high  regard  in  the  neighborhood.  There  is 
considerable  visiting  among  friends  on  Sunday  evenings  and  on  special 
occasions.    The  church  contacts,  however,  are  few. 

Comparisons  between  the  shiftless  and  the  industrious,  between  fail- 
ures and  successes,  can  be  made  without  number.  Usually  such  comparisons 
tell  the  same  story.  These  families  in  Magoffin,  however,  show  something 
additional,  namely,  that  while  the  "poor  folk"  of  the  mountains  are  very 
poor,  even  those  who  stand  above  the  average  in  the  material  plane  of 
living  do  not  contrast  very  favorably  with  persons  of  similar  station  in 
other  sections  of  the  country. 

A  Program  of  Advancement 

Magoffin  County  derives  most  of  its  income  from  farms  and  from 
work  relief.  The  latter  is  certain  to  play  an  important  part  for  some 
years  to  come,  unless  outward  migration  becomes  more  pronounced  than  at 
the  present  time.  In  all  probability  most  families  will  remain  in  agri- 
culture, and  will  add  to  their  incomes  by  whatever  other  means  are 
available. 

The  farm-forest  community  suggestion  of  the  Forest  Service  apparent- 
ly has  little  application  to  this  county  because  it  appears  that  the 
rolling  terrain  can  be  more  advantageously  used  for  grazing.  20/  There 
are  no  national  forests  in  eastern  Kentucky;  hence  no  employment  from 
that  source.  Since  the  county's  scenic  attractions  do  not  compare 
favorably  with  those  of  other  Appalachian  sections,  the  land  does  not 
lend  itself  to  such  recreational  centers  as  State  and  National  parks  nor 
are  there  any  resort  centers  to  bring  in  tourist  revenues  in  appreciable 
amounts . 


20/    Gray,  L.  C,  and  others,  op,  cit.,  p,  4. 
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The  most  fundamental  need  of  the  county,  in  the  writer's  judgment, 
is  better  roads  to  widen  the  agricultural  and  industrial  market  and  to 
increase  social  intercourse  between  the  "land-locked"  mountain  dwellers 
and  those  in  other  sections  of  the  county.  In  certain  periods  during 
the  spring  of  1936,  the  highways  were  impassable  for  busses.  As  there 
are  no  other  common  carriers,  the  seriousness  of  this  condition  is  im- 
mediately evident. 

Secondly,  more  vocational  training,  especially  in  agriculture,  is 
required.  Some  farmers  with  initiative  and  experience,  plus  credit 
assistance  from  various  agencies,  are  receiving  increased  returns  from 
improved  farm  practices  with  regard  to  livestock  and  tobacco.  The 
developments  in  the  poultry  industry  and  the  rising  acreage  in  tobacco 
seem  to  indicate  that  possibilities  for  a  large  expansion  in  cash  crops 
exist.  Vocational  training  would  be  immeasurably  valuable  in  enabling 
farmers  to  seize  their  opportunities  in  this  respect. 

Mention  has  been  made  of  the  suitability  of  the  hills  of  Magoffin 
County  for  sheep-raising.  This  use  of  lands  that  can  be  cultivated  only 
with  great  difficulty  should  be  taken  into  consideration  in  any  planning 
program  involving  the  future  of  the  county. 

It  is  the  writer's  opinion,  therefore,  that  a  program  calling  for 
better  roads,  more  vocational  education,  and  scientific  production  of 
cattle,  tobacco,  sheep,  and  poultry  has  the  most  likelihood  of  improving 
economic  and  social  life  in  Magoffin  County. 
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Chapter  V 
MORGAN  COUNTY,  KENTUCKY 

Effect  of  Increase  in  Population  and  Decrease 
in  Farm  Income  on  Rural  Families 


Morgan  County,  located  in  the  southeastern  part  of  Kentucky,  is  al- 
most entirely  an  agricultural  area.  Of  its  10,829  persons  10  years  old 
and  over,  88  percent  are  rural  farm  and  12  percent  rural  non-farm.  In 
1930,  over  four-fifths  of  the  county's  gainfully  employed  were  engaged 
in  agriculture,  less  than  one-twentieth  in  mining,  and  the  remainder  in 
other  occupations.  (See  Table  22  and  Fig.  13.)  But  the  incomes  of 
those  engaged  in  agriculture  were  not  always  obtained  wholly  from  farm- 
ing. When  a  farmer's  budget  attained  balance  in  any  year,  the  fortunate 
circumstance  was  likely  to  be  due  in  part  to  non-farm  income. 

Between  1930  and  1935,  agricu.ltural  population  in  Morgan  County 
increased  by  14  percent.  Such  a  phenomenon  in  an  entirely  rural  popu- 
lation that  has  87  percent  of  its  families  living  on  farms  is  certain  to 
be  attended  by  important  consequences.  In  this  instance,  the  conse- 
quences happened  to  be  decidedly  disadvantageous;  for  v/hile  the  farm 
population  grew  and  the  number  of  farms  increased  by  21  percent,  total 
agricultural  acreage  decreased  by  1,034  acres.  Whereas  in  1930  the  farm 
of  average  size  comprised  80  acres  with  16  in  harvested  crops,  in  1935 
it  comprised  only  65  acres  with  12.5  in  crops  (Table  32-D).  Accordingly, 
families  accustomed  to  higher  standards  of  living  found  themselves  re- 
duced to  the  subsistence  level. 

Moreover,  a  decline  in  farm  values  accompanied  the  decrease  in 
size.  In  1930,  farms  averaged  $1,608  in  value;  5  years  later  they  aver- 
aged only  $987,  a  reduction  of  39  percent.  Although  the  value  per  acre 
of  the  family  farms  did  not  diminish  as  sharply  as  the  value  per  farm, 
since  farms  had  decreased  in  size,  nevertheless  it  did  decline  about 
one- fourth. 

These  phenomena  gave  rise  to  one  of  the  two  outstanding  social 
changes  which  took  place  in  Morgan  County  between  1930  and  1935.  The 
increasing  farm  population  and  the  reduction  of  farm  lands  occasioned 
population  congestion.  Apparently  the  most  significant  factor  behind 
this  expansion  of  farm  population,  here  as  in  other  counties,  was  the 
loss    of    industrial    employment    in    the    cities    of   neighboring  States. 
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Table  22.-  Number  and  percentage  of  persons  10  years  old  and  over 
gainfully  employed,  by  major  occupations,  Morgan  County,  Ky.,  1930 


Occupation 


:Percent  of  total 
Number  :  employed 


Total  1/ 

Agriculture 
Forestry  and  fishing 
Coal  mines 

Other  extraction  of  minerals 

Building  industry 

Chemical  and  allied  industries  - 

Saw  and  planing  mills 

Other  woodworking  and  furniture 
industries 

Paper,  printing,  and  allied  industries 

Other  manufacturing  industries 

Wholesale  and  retail  trade,  except 
automobiles 

Other  professional  and  semi- 
professional  service 

Other  domestic  and  personal  service 

Industry  not  specified 


4,300 

3,788 
1 

124 
26 
34 
1 
8 


1 
8 

120 

88 
66 
35 


100.0 

88.1 
.0 
2.9 
.6 
.8 
.0 
.2 


.0 

.2 


2.8 

2.1 
1.5 
.8 


Fifteenth  Census  of  the  United  States,  1930,  Population,  V.  3,  part  2. 
1/  The  total  number  of  persons  gainfully  employed  in  Morgan  County  in 
1930  was  4,497, 


Unemployment 

The  same  generalization  that  was  made  about  Avery  and  Magoffin 
Counties  and  the  Southern  Appalachian  region  as  a  whole  applies  to  Morgan 
County.  While  agriculture  has  held  its  own,  the  forests  and  the  mines 
have  lost  the  cream  of  their  resources  and  are  left  with  only  a  relatively 
inaccessible  residue.  As  a  result,  the  population  is  without  economic 
opportunities  adequate  for  its  needs,  21/  During  the  World  War,  the 
chances  for  industrial  employment  in  Morgan  County  were  much  greater  than 
in  1935.  For  example,  in  Cannel  City  where  several  hundred  men  v/orked 
formerly,  less  than  50  are  employed  today.  With  the  curtailment  of  in- 
dustry, industrial  villages  naturally  lost  population. 


The  second  outstanding  social  change  in  Morgan  County  in  the  first 
half  of  the  thirties  was  the  rapid  increase  in  the  number  of  persons  on 
relief  as  a  result  of  full-time  or  part-time  unemployment.  Since  supple- 
mentary income  actually  played  a  large  part  in  enabling  the  mountain 
farmers  to  balance  their  budgets  in  good  years,  the  disastrous  effects 
follov/ing  upon  its  loss  are  not  difficult  to  understand. 


21/    Gray,  L.  C,  and  others,  op.  cit.,  p.  5. 
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In  1930,  the  county's  population  totaled  15,130,  of  whom  4,497 
worked  in  gainful  occupations  (Table  34) .  Approximately  1  out  of  3  per- 
sons was  gainfully  employed,  Since  between  4  and  5  persons  (4.57)  con- 
stituted the  median  size  family,  obviously  more  than  one  person  worked  per 
family  (Table  30) .  Such  a  circumstance  usually  indicates  a  favorable  em- 
ployment situation.  7/hile  there  are  no  unemployment  data  available  for 
1933  and  the  years  following,  the  number  of  families  on  relief  provides 
a  fairly  reliable  index  of  those  who  were  out  of  work,  as  the  relief 
agencies  generally  assisted  only  families  of  the  jobless.  Throughout 
1933,  the  monthly  average  of  families  on  relief  came  to  1,637,  54  percent 
of  all  the  families  in  the  county. 

In  view  of  the  consequences  attending  the  loss  of  supplementary 
income,  it  is  noteworthy  that  77  percent  of  the  farm  operators  reported 
no  work  off  the  farm  during  1934  (Table  35)  .  Twenty-three  percent 
averaged  98  days  of  supplementary  work.  One-seventh  of  these  individuals 
were  engaged  in  agricultural  and  the  remainder  in  non-agricultural  occu- 
pations. Probably  the  former  consisted  in  the  main  of  hoeing  corn  for 
neighbors,  while  the  latter  was  mostly  labor  in  the  oil  fields  and  in  the 
coal  mines. 

Population  Characteristics  and  Changes 

At  this  point  it  seems  advisable  to  consider  certain  miscellaneous 
characteristics  of  the  population  and  certain  changes  that  have  been 
taking  place  in  its  composition  during  the  last  25  years.  In  1920,  Morgan 
County  had  a  population  of  16,518.  By  1930,  in  contrast  to  the  trends  in 
the  other  three  counties  studied,  it  had  decreased  by  8  percent  to  15,130. 

In  all  probability,  the  proportion  of  Morgan  County's  people  on 
farms  in  1935  exceeded  the  proportion  on  farms  in  1930,  inasmuch  as  the 
agricultural  population  increased  by  14  percent  and  the  number  of  farms  by 
21  percent.  The  trend  seems  to  have  been  in  this  direction  for  some  years 
past,  the  proportion  of  farm  families  in  1930  exceeding  that  of  1910  by 
10  percent.  However,  if  economic  conditions  return  to  normal  or  near 
normal  in  the  last  half  of  the  thirties,  the  population  of  middle-aged 
workers  on  farms  will  decrease,  since  the  reopening  of  industrial  oppor- 
tunities in  the  cities  along  the  Ohio  River  will  undoubtedly  attract 
many. 

The  people  of  the  county  apparently  were  slightly  younger  in  1930 
than  in  1920,  1  percent  fewer  persons  being  10  years  of  age  or  older  than 
in  the  latter  year.  At  the  beginning  of  the  thirties,  48  percent  of  the 
population  fell  between  the  ages  of  15  and  54.  These  figures  indicate  the 
presence  of  a  relatively  large  number  of  children  and  older  people  (Table 
28)  .  The  ratio  of  children  to  women  20  to  44  years  of  age  was  961 
per  thousand  (Table  57) . 
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Forty-six  percent  of  the  population  in  1930  had  reached  the  age  of 
21  or  more.  Of  the  6,914  persons  in  this  category,  males  exceeded 
females  by  258,  the  excess  of  males  over  females  seeming  to  be  character- 
istic of  Appalachian  counties  and  of  rural  population  in  general.  22/ 

Between  1920  and  1930  the  number  of  families  decreased  by  288,  or 
8.6  percent,  and  the  total  population  decreased  as  well.  In  the  latter 
year  there  were  3,049  families  in  the  county;  one-half  of  them  included 
5  or  more  persons;  70  consisted  of  only  1  person  and  23  had  12  or  more. 
Three-fifths  of  all  families  had  some  children  under  10  years  of  age. 

In  1930,  there  were  7.5  marriages  in  Morgan  County  per  thousand 
population,  a  rate  somewhat  lower  than  the  percentage  of  9.2  for  the  United 
States.  The  ratio  of  175  divorces  per  thousand  marriages  in  1930  stood 
in  next  to  the  highest  category  for  the  region.  The  counties  just  south 
of  Morgan  and  Magoffin  had  the  highest  rates  for  the  section.  Thus,  in 
1930  Morgan  ranked  rather  low  in  marriages  and  very  high  in  divorces. 

The  sole  Negro  family  in  the  county  consisted  of  2  persons.  Largely 
because  of  the  difficulties  of  making  a  living  in  these  mountain  locali- 
ties, colored  persons  are  not  tolerated.  In  accordance  with  a  long-es- 
tablished tradition,  Negroes  are  warned  not  to  allow  the  sun  to  set 
upon  them  while  in  the  county. 

The  Average  Family 

The  average  family  found  in  Morgan  County  comprised  about  5  persons, 
native  white  of  native  parentage,  2  or  3  of  them  between  the  ages  of  15 
and  54.  They  lived  on  a  farm  in  a  1-family  house.  Though  they  probably 
had  been  receiving  relief  between  April  and  June  1933,  they  were  not  on 
the  relief  rolls  in  1936.  The  father  was  a  farmer  who  cultivated  a  self- 
sufficing  farm  with  a  garden  producing  about  $29  worth  of  food  annually, 
in  addition  to  about  $200  worth  of  other  home-grown  products  which  were 
consumed  by  the  family.'  He  owned  a  farm  of  65  acres,  13  of  them  being  in 
crops.  The  entire  homestead  was  valued  at  less  than  $1,000,  or  more  spe- 
cifically, at  about  $15  per  acre.  Its  principal  products  were  corn, 
tobacco,  cattle,  and  poultry.  The  head  of  the  family  had  no  supplementary 
or  non-farm  income.  The  family's  cash  income  came  to  $404  (Table  6, 
p.  15,  and  Fig.  5,  p.  14),  and  its  expenditures  for  family  living,  farm, 
and  investments  to  $406.  However,  in  addition  to  the  $282  spent  for 
family  living,  the  farm  furnished  housing,  fuel,  and  food  valued  at 
$230,  or  nearly  45  percent  of  the  total  $512. 

Population  Mobility 

As  many  more  people  moved  out  of  Morgan  County  than  moved  into  it, 
in  general,  the  number  of  persons  born  there  and  living  in  other  States 
in  1930  exceeded  the  number  born  in  other  States  and  living  in  Morgan 
County. 


22/    Sorokin,  P.,  and  Zimmerman,  C.  C,  op.  cit.,  p.  546. 
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The  proportion  of  grown  children  of  heads  of  households  living  in 
the  parental  home  on  January  1,  1936,  surpassed  by  3  percent  the  pro- 
portion at  home  on  January  1,  1929,  In  other  words,  there  was  apparently 
a  tendency  for  grown  children  to  remain  at  home  or  to  return  there  during 
"hard  times." 

While  the  grown  children  displayed  more  of  a  tendency  to  live  with 
their  parents  in  1936  than  in  1929,  those  grov/n  children  who  were  not 
staying  at  home  were  less  likely  in  1929  to  move  to  other  States.  Of 
the  children  of  heads  of  households  16  years  old  and  over  in  January 
1936  who  were  not  living  at  home,  46  percent  were  in  Morgan  County. 
Fifty-five  percent  of  an  identical  group  lived  there  in  1929.  This  means 
that  there  was  more  movement  of  persons  over  16  out  of  the  county  in  1936 
than  in  1929.  Of  these  groups,  33  percent  lived  outside  the  county  but  in 
the  State  in  1936,  while  only  28  percent  did  so  in  1929.  Likewise,  21 
percent  lived  in  other  States  in  1936,  compared  v/ith  16  percent  in  1929. 
In  other  words,  the  children  av/ay  from  home  in  1936  moved  farther  afield 
than  those  away   from  home   in  1929. 

Sixty-eight  percent  of  the  heads  of  households  did  not  change  resi- 
dence between  1928  and  1936.  It  must  be  remembered  that  only  the  families 
are  included  which  were  living  in  Morgan  County  at  the  time  of  the  survey, 
and  that,  therefore,,  those  families  which  moved  away  and  remained  away 
have  not  received  consideration.  Although  one-fourth  of  the  families 
moved  once  or  twice,  only  5  percent  moved  3  times  or  oftener.  Of  the 
families  which  moved  once,  20  percent  had  lived  in  no  other  county  during 
the  period,  and  6  percent  had  lived  in  no  other  State.  Fifteen  percent  of 
the  families  moving  tv/ice  had  lived  in  no  other  county.  Eighteen  percent 
of  those  moving  once  or  twice  had  lived  in  no  other  county,  and  only  4 
percent  had  lived  in  no  other  State.  Of  those  families  which  had  changed 
residence  from  3  to  5  times,  10  percent  had  lived  in  no  other  county  but 
Morgan,  whereas  25  percent  had  resided  outside  the  State.  As  the  number 
of  movements  increased,  the  more  the  likelihood  existed  that  the  head  of 
the  family  had  lived  for  a  part  of  the  time  in  another  State. 

Changes  in  Occupation  and  Residence 

A  relationship  seems  to  be  definitely  established  between  occupation 
and  mobility.  Throughout  the  1928-36  period,  71  percent  of  the  proprie- 
tors of  farms  and  businesses  did  not  move,  while  the  same  was  true  for 
only  half  of  the  skilled  and  semi-skilled  workers.  Approximately  half  of 
the  professional  persons  in  the  county  did  not  change  residence;  of  those 
who  did,  one-half  moved  to  other  States  and  returned.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  proprietors  of  farms  and  businesses  were  much  less  mobile,  only  1.5 
percent  having  moved  outside  the  State  and  returned. 

Of  the  persons  15  years  old  and  over  in  January  1936  who  had  not 
been  at  home  in  January  1929,   1.6  percent  were  professional  workers  in 
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1929  and  2.2  percent  were  professional  workers  in  1936.  For  proprietors 
and  managers,  the  percentages  were  49  and  53  in  1929  and  1936,  respec- 
tively. The  proportion  of  unskilled  workers  remained  about  the  same. 
Coal  miners  constituted  5  percent  of  the  group  in  the  former  year  and  11 
percent  in  the  latter.  A  smaller  proportion  of  the  professional  group  in 
1929  were  living  away  from  home  than  at  home.  More  than  twice  as  many 
proprietors  and  managers  lived  away  from  home  as  at  home.  Of  the  un- 
skilled workers,  12  percent  were  away  from  home  and  88  percent  at  home. 
Ten  times  as  many  farm  laborers  were  living  at  home  as  away  from  home, 
while  among  the  miners  three  were  living  away  from  home  for  each  one 
living  at  home. 

In  accordance  with  the  tendency  apparently  characteristic  of  the 
entire  region,  the  proportion  of  the  male  heads  of  families  changing 
occupations  was  22  percent  greater  than  the  proportion  changing  residence. 
While  68  percent  did  not  move  their  homes,  only  46  percent  made  no  change 
in  their  employment.  Apparently  the  ties  that  bind  a  man  to  a  home 
are  stronger  than  the  ones  that  hold  him.  to  a  certain  occupation  (Table 
29)  . 

Mobility  is  affected  substantially  by  the  number  of  gainful  workers 
in  the  household.  For  example,  of  those  households  with  1  or  2  employed, 
68  percent  maintained  continuous  residence.  Of  the  households  with  3 
workers,  71  percent  lived  in  only  1  place  between  1929  and  1936.  For 
households  in  which  4  mem.bers  worked,  the  corresponding  figure  was  88 
percent,  whereas  of  the  groups  with  5  individuals  employed,  100  percent 
maintained  continuous  residence. 

Age  and  Change  of  Residence 

Age  as  well  as  occupation  is  related  to  mobility.  Thus  the  male 
heads  of  families  under  25  years  of  age  maintained  continuous  residence 
in  55  percent  of  the  cases,  and  only  3  percent  moved  into  other  States. 
The  largest  proportion  of  those  who  moved  out  of  the  State  and  returned 
to  it  within  the  1928-36  period  were  male  family  heads  between  the  ages 
of  25  and  34.  The  age  group  between  35  and  44  was  even  more  stable  than 
that  under  25;  fewer  persons  moved  cut  of  the  State,  and  fewer  persons 
in  proportion  to  the  total  number  changed  residence  at  all. 

Movement   to   and   from  Villages  and  Cities 

Sixty-eight  percent  of  the  families  of  the  county  maintained  con- 
tinuous residence  between  1928  and  1936.  Eight  percent  moved  from  one 
place  to  another  in  the  open  country,  11  percent  went  from  a  village 
or  a  city  to  open  country,  and  only  2  percent  shifted  from  open  country 
or  a  village  to  a  city.  This  indicates  clearly  that  many  more  persons 
moved  from  villages  and  cities  than  vice  versa. 
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The  trend  toward  the  open  country  is  indicated  also  by  the  com- 
paratively great  stability  of  the  agricultural  population.  Among  the 
male  heads  of  families  continuously  employed  in  agriculture  for  the 
8-year  period,  90  percent  did  not  change  residence,  8  percent  lived  else- 
where in  Kentucky,  and  2  percent  lived  in  other  States. 

Farmers,  Farms,  and  Markets 

The  New  Farmers 

There  were  557  more  farms  in  Morgan  County  in  1935  than  in  1930,  an 
increase  of  21  percent.  Seventy-one  percent  of  all  the  farm  operators 
began  farming  before  January  I,  1930,  and  the  remainder  since  that  time. 
Of  those  occupied  in  farming  at  the  time  of  the  survey  in  June  1936,  56 
percent  had  been  continuously  engaged  in  agriculture.  It  is  rather  sig- 
nificant that  v/hile  75  percent  of  those  v,"ho  began  farming  before  1930 
owned  their  homesteads  in  1936,  only  half  of  those  who  began  after  1930 
had  achieved  ownership  in  1936.  This  might  be  accounted  for  in  part 
by  the  fact  that  a  large  proportion  of  those  who  took  up  agriculture  in 
1930  and  after  did  so  as  a  last  resort.  Those  who  were  forced  into 
agriculture  because  of  a  dearth  of  opportunities  in  industry  would  be 
much  less  likely  to  have  the  desire,  experience,  capital,  and  other 
qualifications  which  make  for  ownership, 

It  was  stated  above  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  new  farmers 
were  persons  who  entered  upon  agriculture  because  of  industrial  depres- 
sion. Of  the  farm  operators  who  began  farming  after  1930,  28  percent  had 
been  farm  laborers  and  25  percent  coal  miners,  a  total  of  more  than  half. 
The  presence  of  ex-coal  miners  in  comparatively  large  numbers  bears  out 
this  contention  (Table  33-D) . 

The  County  Agent  of  Morgan  County  attributes  the  new  farmers  to  the 
following  sources:  5  percent  were  non-farm  persons  who  had  come  in  the 
main  from  industrial  centers  such  as  Ashland,  Kentucky,  and  Middletown, 
Ohio;  25  percent  were  sons  of  farmers  v/ho  had  arrived  at  an  age  which 
allowed  them  to  operate  farms  of  their  own;  the  remaining  70  percent  con- 
sisted of  industrial  v/orkers  largely  from  the  above-named  cities  who  had 
formerly  been  farm  persons.  He  estimates  that  approximately  one-half  of 
the  natural  increase  will  reside  permanently  on  the  farms,  which  is 
tantamount  to  saying  that  about  one-eighth,  or  70,  of  the  nev/  farmers  will 
be  permanent.  He  concludes  that  about  one-fifth  of  the  new  farms  came 
into  existence  through  the  development  of  formerly  non-farm  land,  one- 
half  through  the  subdivision  of  existing  farms,  and  the  remainder  through 
the  reoccupation  of  abandoned  agricultural  units.  He  holds  the  opinion 
that  only  about  one-fifth  of  the  new  land  is  suitable  for  farming  because 
of  the  rough  topography.  Lumbering  and  mining  companies,  according  to 
the  statement  of  this  official,  recently  owned  large  tracts  of  the  land 
which  has  provided  most  of  the  new  farms.  He  thought  that  the  new  farmers 
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were  about  evenly  divided  between  owners  and  tenants,  a  tenure  estimate 
which  agrees  rather  closely  with  the  figure  indicated  by  the  present 
survey. 

Farms 

Approximately  as  much  of  the  land  in  Morgan  County  was  in  farms  in 
1930  as  in  1910.  Although  land  in  farms  decreased  considerably  for  the 
Appalachian  region  as  a  whole  between  the  turn  of  the  century  and  1930, 
this  was  not  true  of  Morgan.  It  is  indicative  of  the  poverty  of  the 
locality  that  though  the  fertility  of  the  soil  has  been  substantially  de- 
pleted, the  land  still  remains  the  greatest  natural  resource. 

The  Type  of  Farm 

Over  one-half  of  the  farms  fall  into  the  self-sufficing  or  part- 
time  classifications,  45  percent  being  self-sufficing  and  9  percent  part- 
time.  The  only  two  other  types  appearing  in  any  considerable  number  are 
general  farms,  which  comprise  18  percent,  and  crop  specialty,  16  per- 
cent. The  nature  of  the  self-sufficing  farms  is  such  that,  although  they 
outnumber  the  general  farms  about  2j  times,  their  total  value  is  less 
than  that  of  the  land  and  buildings  on  the  general  farms.  It  may  be 
noted  that,  arranged  by  value  of  land  and  buildings  per  farm,  the  various 
types  rank  as  follows:  cash-grain,  animal-specialty,  poultry,  general, 
abnormal,  crop-specialty,  and  self-sufficing.  (See  Table  36-D  and  Fig. 4 
p. 14.)  According  to  the  value  of  products  sold,  traded,  or  used,  their 
relative  standing  is:  animal-specialty,  general,  abnormal,  and  self- 
sufficing. 

Crops 

From  the  standpoint  of  acreage,  corn  exceeds  all  the  other  crops. 
Hay,  oats,  tobacco,  wheat,  and  Irish  potatoes  follow  in  the  order  named. 
Though  corn  acreage  increased  between  1929  and  1934,  it  did  not  reach  the 
level  of  1909.  In  addition  to  being  the  m.ost  extensively  grown  crop, 
corn  is  the  most  valuable  source  of  bread  and  feed.  Tobacco,  entirely  a 
cash  crop,  ranks  next  in  monetary  worth.  Approximately  37  percent  of  the 
farms  reported  the  raising  of  tobacco  in  1934,  averaging  about  an  acre 
each . 

More  than  one-half  of  the  farms  grew  Irish  potatoes,  though  the 
average  on  these  farms  came  to  only  about  one-third  of  an  acre.  Besides 
the  two  food  crops  already  mentioned,  a  certain  amount  of  wheat  was  grown. 
The  fact  that  farms  raising  wheat  increased  from  7  in  1929  to  131  in 
1934  indi.cates  an  expansion  in  its  use  for  bread  in  the  county.  Slightly 
over  half  of  the  farmers  produced  oats  for  feed,  and  about  1-g-  acres  of 
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hay  were  produced  per  farm.  Since  the  acreage  in  both  oats  and  hay  de- 
clined after  1929  while  that  in  corn  and  wheat  increased,  it  v/ould  appear 
that  the  farmers  found  it  expedient  to  devote  a  large  portion  of  their 
crop  land  to  food  products  (Table  38) . 

In  1934,  the  3,190  farms  included  2,734  gardens  amounting  to 
$77,993  or  $29  per  farm  (Table  37).  Since  only  33  acres  of  vegetables 
were  raised  for  sale  on  the  more  than  3,000  farms,  income  from  this  source 
was  negligible. 

Livestock 

Only  61  percent  of  the  farmers  reported  possession  of  workstock  in 
1935.  Apparently  some  two-fifths  of  the  agricultural  operators  in  the 
county  carried  on  under  a  condition  of  "hoe  culture."  Only  2  farms  in 
the  county  had  tractors.  Fortunately  87  percent  of  the  farms  reported 
cattle,  a  fact  of  dietary  importance  to  the  children.  Since  1910  the 
number  of  sheep  in  the  county  has  fallen,  a  decrease  of  almost  one-half 
occurring  between  1930  and  1935.  Fifty- two  percent  of  the  farms  reported 
hogs  in  both  1930  and  1935.  In  other  words,  only  half  of  the  farmers 
are  attempting  to  raise  their  own  pork.  After  1930  the  percentage  of 
farms  reporting  workstock  and  sheep  diminished,  while  those  farms  re- 
porting cattle  grew  in  both  percentage  and  number.  This  may  be  an  in- 
dication that  less  cash  was  being  expended  for  cattle  and  pork  products. 
Beef  cattle  and  poultry  products  are  of  great  importance  to  the  county. 
Some  attempts  are  being  made  to  improve  the  livestock  by  the  introduction 
of  purebred  sires  (Table  39) . 

Markets 

Among  the  outstanding  handicaps  that  confront  the  farmers  of 
Morgan  County  is  the  lack  of  accessibility  to  markets.  Only  one  hard- 
surfaced  road  crosses  the  county.  The  condition  of  some  of  the  other 
roads  defies  description.  In  the  spring  and  winter  some  of  them  are 
impassable  save  for  horse-dravm  wagons.  During  the  wet  months  auto- 
mobiles can  be  used  to  only  a  limited  extent.  In  1930,  automobiles  and 
trucks  on  farms  totaled  about  300,  which  was  approximately  125  per 
thousand  farms.  About  1  farm  out  of  7  was  located  on  improved  roads. 
There  is  no  railroad  in  the  county. 

Mt .  Sterling  provides  the  main  outlet  for  the  few  cattle  marketed. 
From  here  they  are  shipped  to  Cincinnati  or  to  the  Eastern  cities.  Most 
of  the  poultry  and  eggs  are  taken  to  Winchester,  Lexington,  and  Paints- 
ville,   Kentucky,   but  tobacco  is  marketed  almost  entirely  at  Lexington. 

Approximately  12  retail  stores  per  thousand  of  farm  population 
served  the  county  in  1930.  In  Morgan,  as  in  the  other  counties  in  this 
study,  eggs  have  become  a  medium  of  exchange  in  many  mountain  stores. 
They  are  bartered  for  such  articles  as  thread,   needles,   candy,  cookies. 
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etc,  by  both  adults  and  children;  and  in  some  instances  frequent  trading 
has  led  to  the  establishment  of  actual  "egg  prices." 

The  net  sales  of  wholesale  establishments  in  1929  amounted  to  only 
about  $50,000.  Cooperative  trading  was  almost  negligible.  Only  $5,000 
worth  of  products  were  sold  through  farmers'  cooperatives  in  1929,  and 
less  than  $1,000  worth  of  supplies  were  cooperatively  purchased. 

Other  Land  Uses 

Only  a  very  small  proportion  of  the  land  in  Morgan  County  is  used 
for  any  purpose  other  than  agriculture.  Even  the  insignificant  amount 
of  lumber  being  cut  is  on  the  farms.  While  some  coal  is  mined,  it  is 
of  small  consequence.  Water  power  is  not  utilized  to  any  extent,  but  the 
few  grist  mills  that  grind  corn  meal  and  flour  serve  a  real  community 
need. 

Agricultural  Agencies 

Active  agricultural  agencies  in  the  county  include  the  County 
Agent's  office,  the  Federal  Land  Bank,  the  Production  Credit  Association, 
the  Rural  Rehabilitation  and  Emergency  Crop  Loan  programs,  and  the  Soil 
Conservation  Service.  All  of  these  are  Federal  with  the  exception  of  the 
first,  which  is  partially  so. 

That  the  governmental  activities  have  conferred  substantial  bene- 
fits upon  the  farms  is  indicated  by  the  few  following  facts.  In  1935, 
farmers  entered  into  336  corn-hog  adjustment  contracts  and  approximately 
1,100  tobacco  contracts  with  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration. 
The  County  Agent  estimated  that  the  income  from  these  corn-hog  and 
tobacco  agreements  amounted  to  $15,000  and  $140,000  respectively.  In 
1936,  1,200  farmers,  38  percent  of  the  total,  entered  upon  the  Soil 
Conservation  program.  These  farmers  possessed  about  85  percent  of  the 
cultivated  land. 

Tenancy 

Since  1920  tenancy  has  increased  steadily,  and  in  1935  approxi- 
mately one-third  of  the  farms  v/ere  operated  on  that  basis.  The  number 
of  acres  operated  by  renters  rose  more  than  100  percent  in  the  10  years 
preceding  1935.  The  proportion  of  farm  laborers  in  Morgan  County  was 
comparatively  very  small.  For  every  100  agricultural  wage  workers,  there 
were  643  owners  and  tenants. 

A  brief  description  of  a  cropper  family  near  Little  Caney  Creek 
depicts  living  conditions  as  they  exist  for  a  fairly  large  proportion  of 
the  population. 
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A  small  1-roora  log  cabin,  a  short  distance  from  the  parental  home, 
provides  living  quarters.  The  entire  family  eats  and  sleeps  in  this 
single  room  which  is  usually  both  dirty  and  unsanitary.  No  yard  or  lawn 
surrounds  the  cabin. 

The  husband  is  a  typical  cropper  who  secures  a  share  of  grain  from 
the  parental  farm  or  makes  a  verbal  contract  with  neighbors  to  do  hoeing 
for  a  share,  ordinarily  one-third.  He  cultivates  by  hand  from  4  to  6 
acres  of  corn,  This  is  the  only  marketable  crop.  This  particular  cropper 
assists  his  father  with  the  cane  crop  to  produce  molasses  for  use  when  the 
family  is  unable  to  get  sugar.  A  garden  provides  some  vegetables.  In 
addition  to  corn  and  molasses,  the  family  subsists  on  beans  which  are 
strung  and  dried  and  commonly  termed  "shuck  beans,"  on  dried  pumpkins, 
beets,  cucum.bers.  and  wild  greens.  During  part  of  the  year  milk  is 
provided  by  the  cow,  and  a  certain  amount  of  pork  is  obtained  after  fat- 
tening a  small  hog.  The  wife  raises  poultry  and  trades  eggs  for  grocer- 
ies and  clothing  at  the  local  general  store.  A  veal  calf  and  a  pig  or 
two  are  the  only  other  livestock  offered  for  sale.  A  single  work  animal 
is  used  jointly  by  the  cropper  and  his  parents.  Food  and  clothing  are 
shared  with  the  parental  family. 

From  late  fall  until  early  spring,  very  little  work  is  done.  A  few 
days  may  be  spent  in  fencing  or  clearing  a  field,  but  in  general  the 
winters  are  passed  in  idleness.  Since  the  wife,  lacking  ability,  equip- 
ment, or  inclination,  does  not  can  or  dry  sufficient  food,  the  family 
exists  throughout  these  months  on  a  meager  food  supply.  The  inadequate 
diet  has  had  its  effect  on  the  health  of  the  children,  making  them  weak 
and  sickly.  The  husband  and  wife,  too,  have  little  initiative  and 
vitality  and  are  in  poor  physical  condition. 

A  family  of  this  type  is  frequently  on  relief.  Its  standards  of 
living  are  extremely  low.  About  $100  a  year  is  spent  on  food  and  cloth- 
ing. The  sources  of  this  money  are  the  part-time  employment  of  the  hus- 
band, the  sale  of  poultry  and  eggs,  and  proceeds  from  relief  organiza- 
tions. The  parents  do  not  encourage  the  children  to  attend  school,  and, 
as  a  consequence,    they  usually  leave  after  the  fourth  or  fifth  grade. 

Such  families  have  very  limited  social  activity  other  than  attendance 
at  church  about  once  a  month.  Occasionally,  when  the  weather  permits,  the 
wife  visits  neighbors.  The  greatest  tragedy  in  the  situation  is  that, 
although  the  children  seem  fairly  intelligent,  their  environment  is  such 
that  they  have  only  the  slightest  chance  to  rise  above  the  low  material 
standards  of  their  parents. 

Industrial  Enterprises 

Soon  after  the  tarn  of  the  century,  Morgan  County  reached  its  peak 
in  industrial  development.    Its  growth  in  this  respect  resulted  primarily 
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from  the  discovery  of  cannel  coal,  oil,  and  natural  gas  and  from  the  cut- 
ting of  hardwood  timber.  Two  railroads  built  in  1901  and  1902  made 
possible  the  rapid  promotion  of  the  Caney  Valley  and  Elk  Fork  coal  fields. 
Later  these  railroads  came  to  depend  on  lumber  also  as  a  source  of  reve- 
nue, but  since  the  exhaustion  of  natural  resources  has  brought  both  lum- 
bering and  coal  mining  to  a  virtual  end  they  have  ceased  to  operate. 

Lumbering  and  Forest  Production 

Most  of  the  timber  was  cut  between  1890  and  1920.  The  larger  com- 
panies disbanded  during  the  World  War,  and  although  a  few  smaller  ones 
continued  for  several  years,  these  have  now  stopped  operations.  In  1929, 
the  production  of  saw  and  veneer  logs  amounted  to  approximately  500,000 
board  feet,  placing  Morgan  in  the  lowest  production  classification  of 
all  the  Appalachian  counties.  About  10,000  cords  of  firewood  and 
30,000,000  posts  completed  the  lumber  output,  no  poles,  props,  or  pulp- 
wood  being  reported.  25/  Less  than  1  percent  of  all  gainfully  employed 
wage  earners  worked  in   forest  product  industries. 


Mining  and  Oil  24/ 

Cannel  coal  is  used  primarily  for  domestic  purposes.  It  is  so  in- 
flammable that  the  application  of  a  match  will  ignite  it.  However,  the 
exploitation  of  manufactured  and  natural  gas  has  so  seriously  curtailed 
its  use  that  its  production  today  is  negligible.  A  small  coal  company, 
organized  at  Cannel  City  in  1936,  now  supplies  local  consumers.  At  the 
time  of  its  organization,  this  firm  was  expected  to  employ  between  20 
and  30  men  eventually. 

The  oil  development  was  short-lived  also.  Beginning  early  in  the 
century,  it  was  abandoned  about  the  time  coal  mining  came  to  an  end. 
The  peak  of  oil  production  occurred  in  1912,  and  today  the  most  important 
pools  are  completely  deserted.  The  Grassy  Creek  gas  field  was  developed 
in  1920  or  thereabouts,  but  now  this  field  employs  less  than  half  a  dozen 
workers . 

When  these  industries  failed,  the  workers  returned  to  subsistence 
farming,  or,  before  1930,  migrated  to  industrial  centers.  After  1930 
many  of  the  migrants  came  back  to  farms  in  Morgan  County,  thus  con- 
tributing their  share  to  the  pronounced  congestion  of  the  population. 


23/    Gray,  L.  C,  and  others,  op.  cit.,  pp.  36-37. 

24/  The  writer  is  indebted,  for  much  of  the  material  presented  in  this 
section,  to  W.  T.  Walter,  who  is  a  native  of  the  county  and  who  was 
relief  supervisor  and   later  a   field   enumerator   for   this  study. 
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Business  trends  paralleled  the  rise  and  fall  of  these  small  in- 
dustries, and  today  business  is  largely  dependent  upon  the  expenditures 
of  various  governmental  agencies  and  upon  the  purchases  of  local  farmers. 
The  amount  of  manufacturing  in  the  county  is  insignificant.  The  total 
payroll  of  all  economic  enterprises  has  fallen  far  below  that  of  the 
period  just  preceding  the  World  War. 

New  Industries 

There  are  rumors  that  valuable  clay  deposits  in  the  southeastern 
parts  of  the  county  will  be  exploited,  but  the  lack  of  railway  facili- 
ties seemingly  discourages  any  actual  attempt  in  this  direction.  Chairs, 
baskets,  and  rugs  are  produced  for  home  use,  but  the  sale  of  handicraft 
articles  has  been  undertaken  to  only  a  slight  extent. 

Living  Conditions  and  Social  Institutions 

As  has  been  shown,  the  average  annual  expenditure  plus  commodities 
furnished  by  the  farm  amounted  to  $636.  Of  this  amount  about  two-thirds 
(64  percent)  was  expended  in  cash. 

Housing 

In  1930  there  were  in  the  county  about  3,000  family  dwellings,  98 
percent  of  them  being  1-family  structures.  Whereas  47  were  2-family 
houses,  only  1  dwelling  was  constructed  for  3  or  more  families.  Of  the 
407  rural  non-farm  families,  approximately  two-fifths  were  owners  (Table 
40) .  The  median  value  of  the  non-farm  homes  occupied  by  the  owners  came 
to  $1,327  in  1930.  The  median  rental  on  rural  non-farm  homes  was  less 
than  $10  per  month  (Table  41)  .  On  the  other  hand,  the  value  of  farm 
dv/ellings  per  farm  amounted  to  about  $1,075.  In  keeping  with  the  ob- 
viously low  economic  worth  of  these  structures  are  the  facts  that  less 
than  5  percent  had  running  water,  electricity,  and  radios,  and  that  only 
about  one-third  had  telephones. 

The  housing  problem  of  Morgan  County  has  become  more  and  more  acute. 

Timber  is  no  longer  available  for  construction,  and  even  the  required 
materials  for  repairs  must  be  imported  at  a  heavy  cost.  Consequently, 
most  of  the  new  homes  are  built  of  such  inferior  materials  that  the 
houses  are  of  poor  quality.  It  is  estimated  that  about  15  percent  of  the 
homes  are  in  need  of  repairs  or  replacement. 

This  condition  is  reflected  in  the  congestion  existing  in  the  county. 
In  1935  there  were  3,017  occupied  and  110  unoccupied  farm  dwellings 
(Table  42).  There  were  no  dwellings  on  143  farms.  Probably  one-half  of 
the  unoccupied  buildings  were  unfit  for  human  habitation,  and  even  if  the 
number  of  those  which  were  fit  for  use  is  subtracted  from  the  143  farms 
without  dwellings,  obviously  a  net  shortage  of  almost  100  structures  still 
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existed  at  that  time.  Since  there  is  a  farm  operator  for  every  farm, 
this  means  that  approximately  100  farm  families  were  living  with  their 
neighbors.  The  conclusion  is  supported  by  evidence  to  the  effect  that 
22  percent  of  all  households  in  the  county  contained  other  persons  in 
addition  to  their  own  families. 

County  Schools 

In  1929-30  about  20  percent  of  the  population  between  the  ages  of 
7  and  13  and  about  70  percent  of  those  between  16  and  20  were  not  attend- 
ing school.  Of  all  the  children  from  6  to  20  years  of  age,  83  percent 
were  going  to  public  schools;  and  since  there  were  no  private  or  parochial 
institutions  in  the  county,  the  remainder  were  evidently  not  receiving 
academic   education   in  1930. 

Table  23.-  Public  school  enrollment,  Morgan  County,  Ky.,  1933-35 


Year  ;  Total  ;  Grades  1-8  ;  High  school 

1933  4,125  3,906  239 

1934  3,952  3,694  258 

1935  4,615  4,273  342 


Superintendent  of  Public  Schools,  Morgan  County. 


Table  24.-  Number  and  percentage  of  illiterates, 
Morgan  County,  Ky. ,  1910-30 


Item  :   1930  1/  :  1920  2/  :  1910  3/ 


Number  of  persons  10  years  old  and  over 

10,829 

11,653 

11,265 

Number  illiterate 

705 

1,101 

1,820 

Percent  illiterate 

6.5 

9.4 

16.2 

Native  white  10  years  old  and  over 

10,318 

11,642 

11,239 

Number  illiterate 

704 

.  1,100 

1,812 

Percent  illiterate 

6.5 

9.4 

16.1 

Foreign-born  white  10  years  old  and  over 

4 

4 

3 

Number  illiterate 

Percent  illiterate 

Negro,  10  years  old  and  over 

7 

7 

23 

Number  illiterate 

1 

1 

8 

Percent  illiterate 

1/    Fifteenth  Census  of  the  United  States, 

1930,  Population,  V.  3, 

part  1 

2/    Fourteenth   Census    of   the   United   States,  1920, 

Population 

,    V.  2 

3/    Thirteenth   Census    of    the   United   States,    1910,    Population,    V.  2. 
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So  that  the  children  may  not  have  to  traverse  the  almost  bottomless 
roads  in  the  spring  months,  and  so  that  they  may  be  free  to  help  in  the 
spring  planting,  the  elementary-school  term  begins  about  the  middle  of 
July  and  ends  the  last  of  February.  The  high  schools  follow  the  more 
prevalent  custom  of  a  9-month  year,  beginning  in  September.  Between  1920 
and  1930,  in  accordance  with  the  decline  in  population,  the  number  of 
persons  between  the  ages  of  7  and  13  attending  school  decreased  by  344. 
On  the  other  hand,  more  persons  between  18  and  20  went  to  school  in  1930 
than  in  1920  (Table  43) .  Whereas  the  enrollment  in  the  grades  in  1934 
fell  somewhat  from  1933,  the  number  in  school  in  1935  exceeded  that  of 
the  two  preceding  years  (Table  23) .  In  high  school  the  total  grew  by 
43  percent  from  1933  to  1935,  perhaps  in  part  because  of  the  National 
Youth  Administration  program..  Though  no  provision  was  made  for  the  edu- 
cation of  the  children  of  relief  families,  the  National  Youth  Administra- 
tion provided  $6  per  month  for  a  selected  group  of  high-school  students. 

Steadily  and  rapidly,  illiteracy  is  being  stamped  out.  Of  the  per- 
sons 10  years  old  and  over  in  1910,  16  percent  were  unable  to  read  and 
write;  20  years  later  the  percentage  had  dropped  to  6.5.  Of  the  popu- 
lation 21  years  old  and  over,  8  percent  were  illiterate  in  1930  (Table 
24)  . 

Retardation 

As  the  average  elementary-school  term  takes  in  only  140  days  and 
as  average  attendance  varies  between  80  and  90  days,  it  might  reasonably 
be  expected  that  the  children  of  Morgan  County  would  be  educationally 
retarded.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  37  percent  of  the  pupils  in  elementary 
schools  are  older  than  the  normal  for  their  respective  grades.  25/ 
Fourth-grade  children  are  retai-dsd  on  the  average  of  about  1.4  years, 
this  retardation  agreeing  rather  closely  with  conditions  prevailing  in 
surrounding  counties.  For  every  100  children  in  the  third  grade,  the 
evidence  indicates  that  65  will  reach  the  sixth  grade,  15  the  first  year 
of  high  school,  and  only  7.5  percent  the  senior  year  of  a  secondary  school. 

The  practical  arts  receive  little  attention.  Vocational  and  agri- 
cultural studies  and  home  economics  are  disregarded.  In  1932,  no  4-H 
Clubs  existed  in  the  county;  by  1936,  eight  such  clubs  had  a  total  member- 
ship of  about  300.  Morgan  had  a  County  Agent  but  there  was  no  Home 
Demonstration  Agent. 

Salaries  of  school  teachers  and  supervisors  averaged  under  $500  a 
year,  which  is  the  lowest  classification  for  the  Appalachian  counties. 
School  expenditures  per  teacher  totaled  ^750,  this  figure  including 
salaries  as  well  as  school  maintenance.  In  the  amount  of  taxable  wealth 
per  teacher  employed,  Morgan  County  with  $75,000  stood  in  the  second 
lowest  category  for  the  region. 


25/    Gray,  L.  C,  and  others,  op.  cit.,  p.  164. 
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Adult  Education 

In  1936,  nine  Works  Progress  Administration  teachers  carried  on 
adult  education  with  263  persons  enrolled.  Each  of  the  teachers  received 
$42  per  month  for  a  schedule  of  5  hours  a  day,  5  days  a  week.  Seven  of 
them  offered  elementary  subjects,  and  two  of  them,  high-school  material. 

The  supervisor  of  the  adult  education  program  of  the  Works  Progress 
Administration  prepared  a  questionnaire  that  was  sent  to  the  89  enrolled 
persons  who  came  from  relief  or  Rural  Rehabilitation  families.  These 
students  made  up  one-third  of  the  total  in  the  education  program.  The 
questionnaire  had  two  purposes  —  it  was  to  aid  the  supervisor  in  de- 
termining the  needs  and  interests  of  those  enrolled  in  different  communi- 
ties, and  it  was  to  discover  the  relationship  between  the  subjects  taught 
and  the  economic  status  of  the  persons  studying  them. 

Several  interesting  comments  were  forthcoming  in  answer  to  the 
questionnaire.  One  student  said,  "Adult  education  should  have  a  system 
whereby  one  could  specialize  in  something."  Another,  "Adult  education 
classes  have  helped  me  to  gain  new  and  important  information  about 
farming."  Still  another,  "I  think  it  [adult  education]  is  O.K.;  it  has 
helped  me  run  ray  farm  better."  However,  most  of  the  comments  did  not 
relate  to  vocational  aspects  of  the  work.  The  majority  made  no  mention 
of  a   relationship  between   the   subjects   studied  and   economic  status. 

Nevertheless,  it  is  apparent  that  there  was  some  connection,  as 
the  two  following  instances  will  illustrate.  Mr.  E.  ,  who  owns  a  small 
farm  of  inferior  quality,  had  been  keeping  a  few  beehives,  but  his 
efforts  in  this  direction  had  met  with  scant  success.  Through  the  adult 
education  classes  he  became  interested  in  current  events,  and  was  at- 
tracted especially  to  the  National  Farm  and  Home  Radio  Hour.  His  interest 
in  progressive  farming  newly  aroused,  he  ordered  various  Farmers'  Bulle- 
tins. These,  together  with  the  help  and  encouragement  of  his  teacher, 
led  to  renewed  and  more  effective  endeavors  in  bee-keeping  which  soon 
resulted  in  40  hives  and  a  substantial  amount  of  cash  received  from  the 
sale  of  honey. 

The  second  instance  concerns  a  29-year-old  farmer  v/ho  enrolled  in 
a  manual  training  class.  He  showed  unusual  ability  in  cabinet-making 
and  in  constructing  such  articles  as  ironing  boards  and  tables.  He  set 
up  a  shop  and,  as  he  expresses  it,  "when  I  have  nothing  to  do  on  the  farm, 
I  can  turn  my  spare  time  into  money  in  my  shop." 

The  report  of  findings  based  on  the  questionnaire  contained  some 
noteworthy  comments.  Thus:  "The  classes  had  to  be  composed  of  students 
who  were  interested  in  what  the  teacher  had  to  offer.  Often  these  turned 
out  to  be  a  class  of  pupils  who  came  to  'help  the  teacher  hold  her  at- 
tendance.'"     Another  statement   with   respect   to   the   teachers  pointed 
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out:  "They  should  be  prepared  to  teach  the  things  that  the  adults  want 
instead  of  trying  to   find  pupils  to  listen  to  what  they  can  teach," 

The  modal  age  of  the  89  students  was  36  years.  However,  the  various 
age  classifications  fluctuated  little  in  the  number  of  students  they  con- 
tained. In  the  16-20  year  age  group,  there  were  19  persons,  whereas  in 
that  between  30  and  40  the  number  was  21  (Table  45)  .  More  of  the  89 
enrollees  had  been  out  of  school  from  1  to  3  years  than  for  any  other 
classification.  While  18  had  left  school  between  1  and  3  years  before, 
only  4  had  left  between  3  and  5  years  previously.  However,  16  had  been 
out  of  school  from  15  to  25  years,  a  similar  number  from  25  to  50  years, 
and  14  over  50  years  (Table  46) .  The  grade  attained  most  commonly  by  the 
individuals  before  they  left  school  was  the  eighth  (Table  47) .  One-third 
offered  as  their  reason  for  leaving,  the  terse  phrase,  "not  interested." 
About  one-fifth  stopped  school  to  go  to  work,  and  about  one-sixth  because 
they  "couldn't  manage  to  go  any  more"  (Table  48). 

In  the  miscellany  of  facts  about  these  adult  students,  the  following 
may  be  noted:  The  largest  number  engaged  in  any  single  occupation  was 
composed  of  farmers,  and  the  next  largest  category  was  made  up  of  house- 
keepers (Table  49).  Farm  journals  constituted  the  most  popular  type  of 
magazine  (Table  50) ,  While  the  largest  number  of  students  in  any  cate- 
gory had  not  read  any  books  during  the  year,  about  tv/o-fifths  had  read 
from  1  to  10  (Table  51).  The  most  popular  subjects  in  the  Works  Progress 
Administration  classes  were  agriculture  and  arithmetic  (Table  52),  where- 
as those  most  frequently  taught  were  "academic"  —  reading,  arithmetic, 
hygiene,  and  general  science  (Table  53) . 

The  county  had  no  public  Libraries  at  the  time  of  the  survey,  but 
the  local  adult  education  supervisor  of  the  Works  Progress  Administration 
was  cooperating  with  the  American  Library  Association  and  the  county  gov- 
ernment in  an  effort  to  obtain  the  nucleus  for  a  county  library. 

Public  Health  Service 

A  doctor  cares  for  emergency  cases,  for  which  he  sometimes  receives 
a  fee  from  the  county,  but  no  public  health  service  has  been  established. 
Two  dentists  were  available  in  1928,  In  1931  from  3  to  7  physicians 
practiced  most  of  the  time  in  the  county,  but  there  were  no  hospitals  of 
any  kind.  In  a  word,  the  health  and  medical  facilities  for  the  popu- 
lation of  15,000  were  seriously  limited. 

Churches 

Apparently  churches  and  Sunday  schools  play  only  a  small  part  in  the 
lives  of  the  people  of  Morgan  County.  Approximately  one-fifth  of  the  in- 
habitants belong  to  some  church.  This  proportion,  although  it  is  about 
average  for  the  counties  of  Kentucky,  is  exceeded  greatly  by  other  coun- 
ties in  the  Appalachian  region. 
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Relief 

Public  relief  began  in  Morgan  County  in  January  1932.  The  Re- 
construction Finance  Corporation  granted  funds  to  the  State,  and  in 
turn  the  State  made  allotments  to  the  various  counties.  The  Red  Cross 
handled  the  distribution  of  commodities  furnished  by  the  Reconstruction 
Finance  Corporation.  In  January  1933,  the  Kentucky  Relief  Commission 
was  organized,  and  this  agency  took  over  the  dispensation  of  both  work 
and  cash  relief.  In  October  of  the  same  year,  the  Civil  Works  Adminis- 
tration began  to  operate  in  the  county.  Throughout  the  winter  of  1933-34 
the  Kentucky  Relief  Administration  distributed  cash  relief,  while  the  Civil 
Works  Administration  handled  the  work  program.  In  May  1934,  these  two 
organizations  were  succeeded  by  the  Kentucky  Emergency  Relief  Adminis- 
tration which  exercised  closer  supervision  over  relief  activity  than  any 
of  its  predecessors.  The  Kentucky  Emergency  Relief  Administration  em- 
ployed both  direct  and  work  relief.  Although  at  times  it  dispensed  direct 
cash  to  employable  as  v/ell  as  unemployable  workers,  at  other  times 
employable  persons  received  work  and  only  the  indigent  obtained  direct 
aid.  Finally,  in  December  1935,  the  Kentucky  Relief  Administration 
was  succeeded  by  the  Works  Progress  Administration,  though  the  former 
continued  to  aid  indigent  individuals  until  March  1936. 

Percentage  of  County  Population  on  Relief 

The  second  quarter  of  1933  found  an  average  of  12,941  persons  (86 
percent  of  the  total  population)  receiving  relief.  The  proportion  fell 
to  36  percent  in  the  third  quarter  of  that  year,  and  each  successive 
quarter  until  1936  witnessed  only  minor  fluctuations  (Table  54)  .  For 
the  year  as  a  whole,  54  percent  of  the  population  obtained  relief  in 
1933,  as  compared  with  39  percent  in  both  1934  and  1935. 

Morgan  County  has  had  an  average  of  about  70  boys  in  Civilian 
Conservation  Corps  camps,  although  the  number  has  varied  greatly  from 
time  to  time  as  a  result  of  constant  new  enrollments  and  discharges. 

The  curve  of  relief  funds  expended  does  not  follow  very  closely  that 
of  the  percentage  of  the  population  on  relief,  a  discrepancy  which  may  be 
due  either  to  changes  in  the  program  or  to  the  accounting  system.  (See 
Figs.  6  and  7,  p.  18.)  The  largest  outlay  in  1933,  averaging  $9,188  per 
month,  occurred  in  the  second  quarter  (Table  55)  .  The  monthly  expendi- 
tures increased  to  $13,235  for  the  last  quarter  of  1954,  and  this  up- 
swing continued  until  the  second  quarter  of  1935,  when  the  average  reached 
$17,471,  an  all-time  peak  for  the  county.  By  the  last  quarter  of  1935, 
expenditures  had  declined  by  two-thirds.  The  monthly  average  was  $6,794. 
The  county  contributed  1.5  percent  of  the  total  relief  outlay  during  1933, 
1.6  percent  in  1934,  and  3.3  percent  in  1935.  The  remainder  came  from 
State  and  Federal  funds  (Table  56) . 
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The  relationship  between  industrial  employment  and  relief  was 
strikingly  illustrated  by  an  instance  which  the  relief  supervisor  pointed 
out.  A  coal  company  and  a  small  railroad  together  employed  a  total  of 
150  men.  When  these  industries  ceased  operations,  by  actual  count  90 
percent  of  their  former  employees  became  relief  clients.  But  perhaps  an 
even  more  important  reason  for  the  large  relief  rolls  was  that  the  satura- 
tion point  had  been  reached  in  agriculture.  To  this  situation  mute  testi- 
mony was  borne  by  the  unmistakable  trend  during  the  early  thirties  toward 
smaller  farms,  decreased  values,  and  low  prices. 

By  November  1935,  members  of  1,006  families  had  been  certified  to 
the  Works  Progress  Administration  for  employment,  and  by  March  1936,  at 
which  time  certification  closed,  the  number  had  grown  to  12,056.  In 
January  1936,  employables  from  660  families  v/ere  working  on  Works  Progress 
Administration  projects,  the  two  major  ones  being  a  stone  school  building 
at  West  Liberty  and  another  at  Cannel  City. 

Agricultural  Relief 

The  Rural  Rehabilitation  Division  carried  on  the  principal  agri- 
cultural relief  activities.  Under  its  program,  it  accepted  only  families 
who  had  access  to  land.  It  did  not  require  of  prospective  clients  that 
their  entire  resources  be  exhausted  or  mortgaged,  although  it  did  require 
them  to  show  that  no  other  credit  possibilities  were  open  to  them.  In 
July  1936  the  number  of  standard  rehabilitation  cases  totaled  125,  with  an 
average  loan  per  family  of  $287. 

The  Emergency  Crop  Loan  agency  extended  credit  to  farmers  for  the 
purchase  of  seed  and  fertilizer,  about  85  percent  of  the  funds  being  ex- 
pended for  the  latter.  In  1931,  364  emergency  crop  loans  were  made. 
Two  years  later  this  number  had  increased  to  640,  but  between  that  year 
and  1936  a  decline  of  143  ensued. 


Table  25.-  Production  Credit  Association  Loans, 
Morgan  County,  Ky. ,  1934-36 


Magisterial:  Total  ;  1934  :        1935  :  1936 

district     : Number : Dollars : Number : Dollars : Number : Dollars : Number : Dollars 


Total 

94 

13,555 

34 

3,430 

32 

4,980 

28 

5, 

,145 

#1 

8 

1,400 

2 

150 

2 

550 

4 

700 

#2 

34 

5,080 

12 

1,210 

13 

2, 145 

9 

1 , 

725 

#3 

29 

3,940 

9 

1,010 

11 

1,360 

9 

1 , 

,570 

#4 

23 

3,135 

11 

1,060 

6 

925 

6 

1, 

150 

Records 

of  the  Production 

Credit 

Supervisor 

in 

Morgan  County. 
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The  Production  Credit  Association  is  a  part  of  the  Farm  Credit 
Administration.  Its  general  purpose  is  to  make  short-time  loans  to 
farmers  for  improving  their  livestock,  a  service  that  is  becom.ing  in- 
creasingly popular.  In  Morgan  County,  its  facilities  were  utilized 
for  tobacco  as  well  as  for  livestock.  As  Table  25  indicates,  while 
the  number  of  loans  decreased  slightly  between  1934  and  1935,  their 
total  monetary  amounts  rose  steadily. 

Tax  Delinquency 

The  value  of  Morgan  County's  taxable  property  fell  from  ^2,792,115 
in  1929  to  $2,252,385  in  1934,  which  was  a  decline  of  approximately  one- 
fifth.  The  amount  of  land  sold  for  delinquent  taxes  increased  between 
1929  and  1932,  when  it  reached  the  peak,  and  declined  between  1932  and 
1934.  The  respective  values  for  each  of  these  years  amounted  to  $48,195, 
$167,672,  and  $117,610  (Table  26). 

Whereas  the  tax  rate  in  1929  was  $1,55  per  $100  of  assessed  valua- 
tion, it  was  $1.75  in  1934  and  $1.50  in  1935.  The  rate  for  1935  "breaks 
down"  as  follows:  general  county  fund,  $0.50;  schools,  $0.75;  road  tax, 
$0.20;  and  State  tax,  $0.05, 

In  the  spring  of  1936  the  State  tax  on  real  property  was  abolished. 
Of  the  $2.50  poll  tax,  $1.50  goes  to  the  county  fund  and  the  remainder  to 
the  school  fund. 

Table  26.-  Tax  delinquency,  Morgan  County,  Ky.,  1929-35 


:        Tax  rate        :     Value  of  taxable  : Value  of  land  sold  for 
Year  ;  per  $100  ;  property  :     delinquent  taxes 


1929  $  1.55                 $  2,792,115  $  48,196 

1930  1.55  2,791,325  18,138 

1931  1.75  2.693,228  81,535 

1932  1.75  2,491,371  167,672 

1933  1.60  2,251,893  150,623 

1934  1.75  2,252,385  117,610 

1935  1.50 


Office  of  the  Clerk  of  Morgan  County  Court. 

Social  and  Economic  Aspects  of  Rural  Politics 

Among  the  most  amazing  phenomena  of  Morgan  County  is  the  whole- 
hearted and  sustained  interest  in  county  politics.  During  th©  depression 
years  this  interest  was  especially  marked  for  at  least  two  reasons.  As 
the  income  from  agriculture  dwindled  more  and  more  and  as  the  opportuni- 
ties for  employment  in  connection  with  governmental  activities  became 
more  abundant,  attention  became  more  sharply  focused  upon  political 
procedures . 
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Year  in  and  year  out,  hov/ever,  local  interest  in  political  office 
remains  keen.  Since  an  incumbent  ordinarily  can  carry  on  his  public  work 
and  maintain  supervision  of  his  own  farm  at  the  same  time,  thus  combining 
the  incomes  from  both,  as  many  as  a  dozen  candidates  sometimes  seek  to 
pick  one  petty  political  plum. 

Undeniably,  the  inhabitants  of  Morgan  County  are  much  more  familiar 
with  the  actual  operation  of  their  county  government  than  are  the  great 
majority  of  urban  residents  in  other  sections  of  the  United  States. 
The  average  citizen  in  Morgan  County  knows  where  to  go  and  what  to  do 
when  he  wishes  to  deal  with  local  officials.  He  is  likely  to  examine  the 
records  of  the  county  clerk  and  is  capable  of  determining  without  the 
slightest  legal  assistance  whether  or  not  a  piece  of  property  is  free  of 
any  and  all  encumbrances,  Should  he  wish  to  adjust  the  assessed  value 
of  his  taxable  possessions,  he  knows  exactly  the  proper  procedure. 
The  county  courthouse  is  the  center  of  his  world,  and  every  official  in 
the  building  is  known  to  him  and  judged  by  him.  It  is  not  too  difficult 
to  believe  that  the  average  Kentucky  mountaineer  knows  as  much  criminal 
law  as  many  lawyers.  However,  such  differences  between  rural  and  urban 
individuals  are  not  hard  to  understand  in  view  of  the  complexity  of  city 
life  and  the  simplicity  of  country  living. 

Every  national  -  election  year  has  the  flavor  and  the  zest  of  a 
jubilee.  Meetings,  speeches,  fireside  chats,  and  kindled  enthusiasms 
create  a  holiday  air  that  continues  for  months.  All  this  is  in  keeping 
with  the  belief  that  a  larger  proportion  of  rural  than  of  urban  in- 
habitants exercise  the  privilege  of  franchise. 

Most  of  the  voters  hold  to  their  political  preferences  with  great 
tenacity.  Generation  after  generation  adheres  to  the  same  major  party. 
The  situation  dates  back  even  to  the  days  before  the  Civil  War.  As  a 
family  voted  at  that  time,  it  is  likely  to  vote  today.  If  a  precinct 
v/as  carried  by  a  party  50  years  ago,  the  chances  are  that  the  same  party 
will  carry  it  nov/.  In  short,  the  mountain  voter  is  much  more  conserva- 
tive than  the  city  voter.  He  shies  from  new  political  theories  and  has  a 
tendency  to  cling  to  the  existing  state  of  affairs. 

It  should  be  noted  here  that  although  this  section  refers  speci- 
fically to  the  inhabitants  of  Morgan  County,  it  is  equally  applicable  to 
those  of  Magoffin  and,  in  general,  to  the  mountain  farmers  of  the  entire 
Appalachian  Region, 

A  Program  of  Reconstruction 

As  agriculture  and  work  relief  provide  most  of  the  income  of  Morgan 
County,  any  adjustment  program  must  rest  primarily  on  agriculture  supple- 
mented by  mining   and   forest   products.      No   doubt   most    families  will 
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continue  to  engage  in  agriculture  and  will  round  out  their  incomes  by  any 
available  means;  for  some  years  it  may  be  by  work  relief, 

Inasmuch  as  it  appears  that  the  rolling  terrain  can  be  used  more 
advantageously  for  grazing,  the  farm-forest  community  proposed  by  the 
Forest  Service  apparently  is  of  little  value  here.  26/  As  there  are  no 
national  forests  in  eastern  Kentucky,  no  employment  can  be  anticipated 
from  that  source.  Moreover  the  county  possesses  few  of  the  scenic  at- 
tractions that  are  found  abundantly  in  other  parts  of  the  Appalachians  so 
the  land  is  not  suitable  for  State  and  National  parks.  Finally,  there  are 
no  resort  centers  in  the  county  to  lure  numbers  of  tourists. 

The  first  and  most  fundamental  need  is  for  improved  roads  to 
broaden  both  the  agricultural  and  the  industrial  markets  and  to  facili- 
tate some  social  intercourse  between  the  inhabitants  of  the  county  and 
those  outside. 

A  second  essential,  if  Morgan  County  is  to  progress  socially  and 
economically,  is  additional  vocational  training,  especially  in  agricul- 
tural lines.  Already  some  enterprising  and  experienced  farmers  who  have 
taken  advantage  of  loans  from  the  Production  Credit  Associations  are 
enjoying  the  increased  income  afforded  by  progressive  practices  in  raising 
livestock  and  tobacco. 

Third,  the  inhabitants  of  the  county  must  learn  to  prefer  sheep- 
raising  to  keeping  dogs.  At  present,  the  numerous  dogs  and  the  pre- 
vailing laxity  of  law  enforcement  effectively  prevent  thousands  of  sheep 
from  occupying  the  hills  of  the  county.  The  State  provides  that  a  farmer 
whose  sheep  have  been  killed  by  animals  belonging  to  another  person 
may  file  a  claim  for  damages  with  the  county  and  that  the  claim  shall  be 
paid  out  of  a  dog-tax  fund.  But  in  many  cases  the  dog  taxes  are  only 
partially  collected,  so  that  the  money  actually  gathered  is  consumed  by 
the  expenses  of  the  collection  and  the  cost  of  exterminating  unlicensed 
dogs.  In  any  event,  no  money  remains  to  pay  the  sheep  claims,  and  so  the 
animals  are  not  raised. 

Fourth,  new  opportunities  for  employment  in  the  cities  of  neighbor- 
ing States  would  do  much  to  relieve  the  population  congestion  of  the 
county.  As  was  pointed  out  at  the  beginning  of  this  account  of  Morgan 
County,   a  rapid  increase  in  population  constituted  one  of  the  two  out- 


26/    Goodrich,  Carter,  and  others,  op.  cit. 
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standing  social  changes  taking  place  between  1930  and  1935.  The  allevi- 
ation of  population  pressure  would  be  especially  beneficial  if  it  led  to 
the  removal  of  farm  families  from  the  least  productive  land. 

Finally,  the  inauguration  of  new  means  and  the  development  of 
those  already  existing  whereby  income  from  agriculture  can  be  supple- 
mented would  do  much  to  raise  the  level  of  living  in  Morgan  County. 
For  instance,  the  production  of  such  handicraft  articles  as  chairs, 
baskets,  and  rugs,  nov/  made  during  leisure  hours  for  home  use,  might 
be  expanded  and  the  articles  offered  for  sale.  To  effect  this,  however, 
some  supervision  and  assistance  in  marketing  would  be  necessary. 

In  a  word,  it  is  the  writer's  judgment  that  improved  roads,  an 
emphasis  on  vocational  education  to  promote  the  more  efficient  pro- 
duction of  cattle,  tobacco,  sheep,  and  poultry,  and  the  development 
of  means  whereby  agricultural  income  can  be  supplemented  will  do  more 
than  anything  else  to  raise  the  social  and  material  standards  of  Morgan 
County. 
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Appendix 


SUPPLEMENTAEY  TABLES 


Table  27.-  Farm  population  changes  betv/een  1930  and  1935 


Item 


:  Avery  :  Playvrood  j  Magof f injMorgan. 
i  County  :  County    :  County    » County 


Total  farm  population: 

January  1,  1935  10,602  17,000  15,605  15,235 

April  1,  1930  8,094  11,419  13,432  13,361 
Percent  increase, 

1930-S5                               31.0         48.9  16.2  14.0 

White  population  Janu- 
ary 1,  1935  J 

Nuniber  10,432      16,951        15,565  15,233 

Farms  reporting  1,806        2,961         2,950  3,016 

Colored  population 
January  1,  1935: 

Number  170  49  40  2 

Farms  reporting  27  11  7  1 

Persons  on  farms  Jan.  1, 
1935,  who  were  non-farm 
residents  in  1930: 
Number  589  350  292  374 

Farras  reporting  156  114  74  109 


United  States  Census  of  Agriculture,  1935,  V.  2 
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Table  28.-  Age  coznposition  of  population,  1920-30 


Item 


i'iorgan  County 


Avery  County      .IIa-.T,"ood  Co^onty  .Magoffin  County. 
1950  1/;1920  2/;1950  l/;1320  _2/;lS50  l/;1520  t/TldZO  l/;1920  2/ 


Total  population 

I'unber  10  years 
old  and  over 

Percent  of  total 
population 

Population  15-54  3/ 

Percent  of  total 
population 

ITumber  21  years 
old  and  over 

llales 
Females 

Excess  of  males 


11,803     10,535     26,273     23,496     15,719     13,359     15,130  16,518 


5,335      7,041     20,383     16,546     10,810      9,317    10,329  11,653 


71.0  68,1 

5,348 

49.5 


72.1  70.4  68.8  67.2  71.6  70.5 
14,433  -        7,388  -  7,271 


51.0 


47.0 


48.1 


5,229      4,394    13,428     11,057      6,532      5,763      6,914  7,461 


2,675  2,273 
2,554  2,116 


121 


162 


6,818      5,765      3,348      3,022      3,586  3,921 
6,610      5,292      3,134      2,741      5,328  3,540 
208  473  164  281  253  381 


T/    Fifteenth  Census  of  the  Ltiited  States,  1930,  Population,  V.  3,  parts  1  and  2. 
2/    Fourteenth  Census  of  the  United  States,  1920,  Popul::.tion,  V.  3. 
"3/    Not  available  by  counties  for  1920. 
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Table  29 •-  Male  heads  of  families  by  number  and  percentage  of  changes 
in  occupation  and  residence,  1928-36 

1  Nw-ber  of  changes   

:         >        1  :  t  :  :         :  :7  or: 

jTotal:Nonei     1     ;    2     ;    3     :    4     :    5     :     6     :inore  jLnknovm 


Avery  County; 
Occupation 

Number  188    117      47        16         6         2        -  - 

Percent  100.0  .62.2  25,0      8.5      3.2      1.1        -         -  - 

Residence 

Number  188    151      17         9         7         4       -  - 

Percent  100.0  80.4    9.0      4.8      3.7      2.1        -         -  - 

Haywood  Coiiixoyj 

Occupation 

Number  265    160      64        27        11         2        -         -       -  1 

Percent  lOO.O  60.3  24.1    l0.2      4.2        .8        -         -        -  4 

Residence 

Number  265    187      41       28         6         1       2         -  - 

Percent  ,100.0  70.6  15.5    10.6      2.3        .4      .8         -  - 

Magoffin  County: 

Occupation 

Number  254    139      59        31        16         5         3        1  - 

Percent  100.0  54.7  23.2    12.2      6.3      2.0      1.2  .4 

Residence 

Number  254    191      ^2        18         5         6        -         1         1  - 

Percent  100.0  75.2  12.6      7.1      2.0      2.4       -        .4        .4  - 

Morgan  County: 

Occupation 

Number  338'    157      95        50        20        10         1       2  3 

Percent  100,0  46.4  28.?     14.8      5.9      3.0        .3      .6  .9 

Residence 

Number  338     231      49        40        10         7         1        -  - 

Percent  100,0  68.3  14.5    11.8      3.0      2.1        .3        -  - 


Table  30.-  Classification  of  families  by  size  and  number 
of  children  imder  10.  years  old,  1930 


:  i  : 

Avery  :  Haywood  :  Magoffin  :  Morgan 
County  ;    County    ;    County      i  County 


Number  of  families 

2,237 

5,825 

3,098 

3,049 

Families  comprising; 

1  person 

52 

143 

95 

70 

A9R 

3  persons 

349 

984 

495 

518 

4  persons 

332 

1,048 

459 

495 

5  persons 

322 

857 

426 

447 

6  persons 

281 

701 

358 

368 

7  nei'sons 

484- 

CO  3 

8  persons 

159 

301 

207 

220 

9  persons 

104 

206 

165 

129 

10  persons 

55 

125 

97 

63 

11  persons 

34 

64 

42 

35 

12  persons 

25 

34 

37 

23 

Median  size: 

All  families 

4.80 

4.37 

4.67 

4.57 

Hative  -white 

4.81 

4.40 

4.66 

4,57 

Negro 

3.48 

Families  having: 

No  children  under  10 

800 

2,350 

1,108 

1,198 

1  child  under  10 

459 

1,193 

584 

618 

2  children  under  10 

387 

975 

515 

497 

3  children  xmder  10 

325 

731 

450 

378 

4  or  more 

266 

576 

441 

358 

Fifteenth  Census  of  the  United  States,  1930,  Population,  V.  6. 
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Tabl^  31.-  Classification  of  families,  1920  and  1930 


Item 


1930  1/ 


1920  2/ 


Avery  County j 

Population 
Number  of  families 
Farm 

N on- farm 
Average  persons  per  family 


11,803 
2,237 
1,478 
759 
5.28 


10,335 
1,944 

3/ 
5.32 


Haywood  Coxmtyt 

Popxilation  28,273  23,496 

Number  of  families  5,825  4,729 

Farm  2,210  3/ 

Urban  farm  7  3/ 

Non-farm  3,615  3/ 

Average  persons  per  family                             4.85  4.97 


Magoffin  County » 

Population  15,719  13,859 

Number  of  families  3,098  2,634 

Farm  2,591  3/ 

Non-farm  507  3/ 

Average  persons  per  family  5.07  5.26 


Morgsai  County: 

Population  15,130  16,518 

Number  of  families  3,049  3,337 

Farm  2,642  3/ 

Non-farm  407  3/ 


Average  persons  per  family  4.96  4.95 

\J    Fifteenth  Censuc  of  tho  Halted  States,  1930,  Population,  V.l  and  V.6, 
2j   Fourteenth  Census  of  the  United  States,  1920,  Population,  V.  3» 
Zj   Data  not  available. 


Table  32-A.-  Farms>  f&rm  acreage  and  value,  by  color  and  tenure 
of  operator,  and  fann  land  according  to  use, 
Avery  County,  N.  C.,  1910-35 

Itsm  '    1935  l/*        1930  2/'        1925  2/*       1S20  3/'      1910  V 

Number  of  farms  1,990            1,410  1,463  1,315 

Farm  operators, 
by  colorj 

White  1,964             1,392  1,446  1,291 

Colored  26                  18  17  24 

Farm  operators, 
by  tenure  <  5/ 
Full  and  part 

ovm-ers  1,506             1,249  1,321  1,174 

Tenants  471                154  141  136 

Percentage  of 

tenancy  23.7              10.9  9.6  10.3 

Percent  of  land 

area  in  farms  61.9              57.5  60.4  67.9 

Average  size  of 

farms-acres  47.4              62.1  62.8  78.6 

All  land  in  farms - 

acres  94,355           87,526  91,930  103,362 

By  tenure  of  farm 
operator:  5/ 
Full  and  part 

ov-Tiers  71,048           73,063  84,113  89,331 

Tenants  19,000             9,319  4,897  8,899 

Farm  land  accord- 
ing to  use: 
Crop  land  harrested- 

acres  21,174           17,556  17,833 
Crop  land  harvested 

per  farm-acres  10.64            12.45  12.22 

Value  of  farms  (land 

and  buildings) -dollars    2,692,118      3,978,441      3,164,438  2,721,120 
&.verage  value  per 

farm-dollars  1,353             2,882  2,163  2,069 

Average  value  per 

acre-dollars  28.53             45.45  34.42  26.5." 

By  tenure  of  farm 
operator:  5/ 
Full  and  part 

owners  2,086,711      3,440,082      2,853,403  2,323,545 

Tenants  449,107         344,734         251,035  239,575 


1/    United  States  Census  of  Agriculture,  1935. 

"2/  Fifteenth  Census  of  the  United  States,  1930,  Agriculture,  V.  2,  part  2  and 
United  States  Census  of  Asricultiire .  ,  part  2. 

3/    Fourteenth  Census  of  the  United  States,  1920,  Agriculture,  V.  6,  part  2. 
4/   Avery  County  not  organized  until  1911. 

5/    Managers  are  excluded  from  this  table  due  to  their  small  number. 
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Table  S2-B«-  Farm8«  farm  aoreag*  and  Talue*  by  oolor  and  tenxire 
of  operator*  and  fara  land  aooording  to  use* 
Haynood  Counl^*  K*  C««  1910-55 


It«B 

I      1955  l/I 

1930  zA 

1925  2/1 

mm/  S 

1920 

,      1910  4/ 

Nimiber  of  farms 

5«197 

Z*1Z0 

2*175 

2*074 

2*125 

Fani  ooerators* 

by  oolort 

White 

S,186 

2*116 

2*170 

2*066 

2*108 

Colored 

11 

A 

9 

5 

B 

17 

Fetrm  operators, 
by  tenure!  5/ 

- 

Full  and  Dart 

owners 

2*044 

1*445 

1*715 

1*550 

1*299 

TeuiUTfas 

1,147 

677 

460 

712 

817 

Peroentage  of 

tenanoy 

S5.9 

51.9 

20.7 

54.5 

58.4 

Peroent  of  land 

area  la  farms 

K7  9 
O  /  •  A 

RA.  9 

AO  V 
49  .O 

RR  R 
00.9 

Average  size  of 

farms -aores 

62.9 

76.4 

87.1 

85.1 

91.S 

All  lazid  in  farms* 

aores 

200,028 

160*505 

189,385 

172*268 

195*941 

By  tenure  of  fazia 

operator!  5/ 

Full  and  part 

owners 

1 RR  77R 
XOO,  1  fO 

19A  :?RR 
X6D*iS0O 

1  RR  RATI 

Tenants 

AO  f|9R 

2Q  ISA 

m9*  XwO 

24  12S 

M%*  XmV 

SO  221 

S7  7B2 

Farm  land  aooord* 

ing  to  uset 

Crop  land  harrested* 

aores 

55,310 

26,572 

27*920 

Crop  land  harvested 

per  farm-aores 

1(3.42 

12.05 

12.84 

• 

Value  of  farms  (land 

and  buildings) -dollars 

6*954*168 

10*267,674 

9*746*058 

8,646,847 

6*244*762 

Average  value  per 

2*468 

farm-dollars 

2,175 

4,832 

4,481 

4,169 

Average  value  per 

27.0* 

aore-dollars 

54.77 

64.05 

51.46 

50.19 

By  tenure  of  farm 

operator!  5/ 

Full  and  part 

ouners 

6,464,705 

8,245*944 

8*152,942 

6,400,036 

4,094,408 

Tenants 

1,880*255 

1*813,880 

1*529*796 

1,850*586 

1*124*804 

1/  XMited  States  Census  of  Agrioulture*  1935* 

T/  Fifteenth  Census  of  the  I^ted  States,  1930,  Agrioulture,  V.  2,  part  2  and 
Imited  States  Census  of  Agrioulture,  1925*  part  2> 

5/  Fourteenth  Census  of  the  I6ilted  States,  1920,  Agrioulture,  V*  6*  part  2. 
X/  Thirteenth  Census  of  the  Uaited  States,  1910,  Agrioulture,  V.  6. 
5/  Ibmagers  are  exoluded  froa  this  table  due  to  their  small  nusiber. 
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Tabl«  Farms,  farm  acreage  and  Talue«  by  color  and  teniire 

of  operator,  and  farm  land  aeoording  to  use, 
Magoffin  County,  Ky«,  1910-55 


Item 


I      1935  1930  2/1      1926  z/,      1920  S/j      1910  4/ 


Vuaiber  of  farms 

Farm  operators, 
by  oolori 
Wbite 
Colored 

Farm  operators, 
by  tenures  5/ 
Full  and  part 

owners 
Tenants 
Pereentage  of 
tenanoy 

Percent  of  land 
8Jrea  in  farms 

ATez*age  size  of 
farms -acres 

All  land  in  farms- 
acres 

By  tenure  of  farm 
operator I  6/ 
Pull  and  part 

owners 
Tenants 

Farm  land  according 
to  uses 
Crop  land  harvested- 

aores 
Crop  land  harrested 
per  farm-acres 

Value  of  farms  (land 

and  buildings) -dollars 
ATerage  value  per 

farm-dollars 
Average  value  per 
aore-doll£irs 
By  tenure  of  farm 
operator I  5/ 
Full  and  part 

owners 
Tenants 


2,975 


2,969 
6 


2,097 
878 

29.5 


78.7 
51.1 
152,160 


117,397 
34,763 


29,126 
8.79 


2,427 


2,422 
6 


1,846 
580 

23.9 


87.5 
69.7 
169,135 


30,294 
12.48 


2,222 


2,216 
6 


1,604 

618 

27.8 


80.2 
69.8 

155,026 


2,231 


2,227 
4 


1,659 

571 

25.6 


97.6 
84.5 
188,604 


25,292 
11.58 


2,184 


2,169 
15 


1,545 
625 

28.6 


102.5 
90.6 
197,804 


138,970       129,488       167,602  176,149 
30,156         25,638         20,892  19,752 


2,326,921      3,974,772    3,603,910    3,802,790  1,963,557 
782  1,638  1,622  1,705  899 

15.29  23.50  23.25  20.16  9.9S 


1,817,716      3,362,572    2,904,840    3,335,587  1,715,027 
509,205         608,600       699,070       465,103  222,780 


l/   Tftiited  States  Census  of  Agrioultiare,  1935. 

"zj  Fifteenth  Census  of  the  Ibited  States,  1930,  Agriculture,  T.  2,  part  2  azid 
United  States  Censua  of  Agriculture,  1925,  part  2. 

Zj   Fourteenth  Census  of  the  Ihiited  States,  1920,  Agriculture,  V.  6,  part  2. 
4/   Thirteenth  Census  of  the  IMited  States,  1910,  Agriculture,  V.  6. 
^  Managers  are  excluded  from  this  table  due  to  their  small  nimber. 


Table  32-D»-  Farms,  farm  acreage  and  -value,  by  color  and  -cenure 
of  operator,  and  farm  land  according  to  use, 
Morgan  Coxmty,  Ky»,  1910-35 


Item 


Number  of  farms 

Farm  operators, 
by  colorj 
White 
Colored 

Farm  operators, 
by  tenure:  ^/ 
Full  and  part 

oiwners 
Tenants 
Poire  entage  of 
tenancy 

Percent  of  lajid 

area  in  farms 
Average  size  of 

farms -acres 
All  land  in  farms - 
acres 
By  tenure  of  farm 
operator!  ^ 
Full  and  part 

owners 
Tenants 

Farm  land  accord- 
ing to  uset 
Crop  land  harwested- 

acres 
Crop  land  harvested 
per  fsoTn-acres 

Value  of  farms  (land 

and  buildings) -dollars 
Average  value  per 

fsmn-do  liars 
Average  value  per 
acre-dollare 
By  tenure  of  farm 
operator t  5/ 
Full  and  psurt 

ovtners 
Tenants 


\      1935  l/l        1950  2j\      1925  _2/|      1920  s/j      1910  4/ 
3,190  2,633  2,686  2,889  2,569 


3,189 

1 


2,210 

980 

30.7 


89,2 
65.3 
208,429 


39,766 
12.47 


2,632  2,686 
1 


1,912 
713 

27.1 


89,7 
79.6 


2,042 

644 

24.0 


80.0 
69.6 


2,888 
1 


2,348 
635 

18.5 


94.5 
76.4 


2,565 
4 


1,932 

636 

24.8 


90.1 
82.0 


209,463       186,941       220,786  210,597 


159,506  168,987  165,448  197,219  188,681 
48,923  36,592         21,493         23,038  21^891 


42,162 
16.01 


37,459 
13.95 


3,U8,972      4,234,325    4,025,315    4,157,838  2,392,045 
987  1,608  1,499  1,439  931 

15.11  20.22  21.54  18.63  11.36 


2,458,466      3,413,530    3,532,840    3,652,578  2,093,485 
690,506         762,795       492,975       497,180  297,960 


1/   I&iited  States  Census  of  Agriculture,  1935. 

"ij  Fifteenth  Census  of  the  United  States,  1930,  Agriculture,  V.  2,  part  2  and 
United  States  Census  of  Agriculture,  1925,  part  2. 

3/   Fourteenth  Census  of  the  United  States,  1920,  Agriculture,  V.  6,  part  2. 
y   Thirteenth  Census  of  the  Itaited  States,  1910,  Agriculture,  V.  6. 
5/   Managers  are  excluded  from  this  table  due  to  their  small  number. 
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Table  33-A.-  Male  heads  of  families  engaged  in  agricultxire  January  1, 
1936,  classified  by  time  of  beginning  operation  of  a  farm,  tenure 
status  and  last  occupation  preceding  farming,  Avery  County,  N,  C, 


Last  occupation 
preceding  farming  1/ 

:  Total; 

lear 

xaoT/ 

began  ope 

rating 

farm 

Before 

Jan. 

1,  1930 

:  Jan. 

1,  1930 

or  after 

V-Zi'tii.cj.  • 

Tenant  or:          :         : Tenant  or 
cropper  : Total: Owner:  cropper 

1  arming  at  time 

of  survey 

xUU 

OO 

17 

33 

24 

9 

Those  continu- 

ously engaged 

in  agriculture 

96 

92 

76 

16 

4 

3 

1 

Professional 

persons 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Proprietors, 

managers  and 

officials 

o 

2 

2 

— 

Clerks  and 

kindred  workers 

3 

— 

3 

3 

— 

Skilled  workers 

and  foremen 

3 

— 

- 

3 

3 

- 

Semi-skilled 

workers 

A 

4 

1 

1 

3 

2 

1 

Unskilled  workers 

Farm  laborers 

17 

A 

4 

o 

1 

13 

9 

4 

Coal  mine 

operatives 

Lumbermen, 

raftsmen  and 

woodchoppers 

3 

3 

2 

1 

Unskilled  laborers 

3 

1 

1 

2 

2 

Servant  classes 

Occupational 

status  unknown 

1 

1 

1 

Not  gainfully 

employed 

1 

1 

1 

1/  Persona  unen^jloyed  immediately  preceding  the  beginning  of  farming 
classified  by  last  previous  occupation  listed. 
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Table  33-B.-  Male  heads  of  families  engaged  in  agriculture  January  1, 
1936,  classified  by  time  of  beginning  operation  of  a  farm,  tenure 
status  and  last  occupation  ^receding  farming,  Haywood  County,  N.  C. 


Last  occupation 
preceding  farming  1/ 


Year  last  began  operating  farm 


Before  Jan.  1.  1950    ;Jan,  1.  1950  or  after 
:         : Tenant  or:         :         : Tenant  or 
Total; Owner;  cropper  ; Total; Owner:  cropper 


Total  engaged  in 
farming  at  time 

of  survey  143      112       70         42  31         8  23 

Those  continu- 
ously engaged 

in  agriculture  107      107       68         39  - 

Professional 

persons  2         -         -  2  2 

Proprietors, 
managers  and 

officials  1         -         -  -  11 

Clerks  and 

kindred  workers  2         -         -  -  2         -  2 

Skilled  workers 

and  foremen  3         1-1  2         -  2 

Semi-skilled 

workers  2         -         -  -  2         -  2 

Unskilled  workers  _         -         _  _  «  » 

Farm  laborers  18         2         2  -  16         4  12 

Coal  mine 

operatives  -         _         -  _  -  _ 

Lumbermen, 
raftsmen  and 

woodchoppers  -         _         _  _  -  _ 

Unskilled  laborers  5         1-1  4         1  3 

Servant  classes  _         _         _  -  _  _ 

Occupational 

status  unknown  _         -         _  -  -  - 

Not  gainfully 

euployed  3         1-1  2         -  2 

l/  Persons  \ineinployed  immediately  preceding  the  beginning  of  farming 
classified  by  last  previous  occupation  listed. 
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Table  33-C.-  Male  heads  of  families  engaged  In  agric\ilt;ire  January  1, 
1936,  classified  by  time  of  beginning  operation  of  a  farm,  tenure 
status  and  last  occupation  preceding  farming,  Magoffin  Co\mty,  Ky, 


Last  occupation 
preceding  farming  1/ 


Year  last  began  operating  farm 


Before  Jan«  1.  1930    ;Jan.  1.  1950  or  after 
:         : Tenant  or:         :         : Tenant  or 
Total; Owner;  cropper  ; Total; Owner;  cropper 


Total  engaged  in 
farming  at  time 

of  survey  162     121       81  40  41     21  £0 

Those  continu- 
ously engaged 

in  agriculture  105     102       67  35  3       2  1 

Professional 

persons  2        -        -  -  2       1  1 

Proprietors, 
managers  and 

officials  «        _        -  -  -  _ 

Clerks  and 

kindred  workers  1        -        -  -  1       -  1 

Skilled  workers 

and  foremen  6        11  -  5  5 

Semi-skilled 

workers  5        11  -  4       2  2 

Unskilled  workers  _         _        _  _  -  - 

Farm  laborers  17         5        4  1  12       4  8 

Coal  mine 

operatives  5        2        1  1  3       1  2 

Lumbermen, 
raftsmen  and 

woodchoppers  5         3         2  1  2       1  1 

Unskilled  laborers         11         5         3  2  6       3  3 

Servant  classes  111  -  -  - 

Occupational 

status  unknown  -         -         _  -  _  - 

Not  gainfully 

en5)loyed  4        11  -  3       2  1 

1/  Persons  unemployed  Immediately  preceding  the  beginning  of  farming 
classified  by  last  previous  occupation  listed. 
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Table  33-D.-  Male  heads  of  families  engaged  in  agriculture  January  1, 
1936,  classified  by  time  of  beginning  operation  of  a  farm,  tenure 
status  and  last  occupation  preceding  fsj^ming,  Morgan  Covinty,  N.  0. 


Last  occupation 
preceding  farming  1/ 


Year  last  began  operating  farm  

Before  Jan»  1,  1930    ;Jan.  1.  1950  or  after 
:  : Tenant  or:  :         : Tenant  or 

Total: Ovmer;  crouper  ;Total;Ovmer;  cropper 


Total  engaged  in 
farming  at  time 


tjl.     OLLL  V  w  jr 

176 

132 

44 

72 

35 

37 

Those  continu- 

- 

ously  engaged 

in  agriculture 

139 

139 

Ill 

28 

Professional 

persons 

2 

2 

2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Proprietors, 

managers  and 

officials 

5 

- 

- 

- 

5 

4 

1 

Clerks  and 

kindred  workers 

6 

1 

1 

5 

3 

2 

Skilled  workers 

and  foremen 

8 

4 

2 

2 

4 

1 

3 

Semi-skilled 

workers 

10 

5 

3 

2 

5 

5 

Unskilled  workers 

Farm  laborers 

26 

6 

3 

3 

20 

3 

17 

Coal  mine 

operat ives 

29 

11 

6 

5 

18 

13 

5 

Lumbermen, 

raftsmen  and 

woodchoppers 

3 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Unskilled  laborers 

13 

5 

3 

2 

8 

4 

4 

Servant  classes 

1 

1 

1 

Occupat  ional 

status  unknown 

Not  gainfully 

employed 

6 

1 

1 

5 

1 

4 

classified  by  last  previous  occupation  listed. 
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lable  36     Farm  operators  workiag  for  pay  or  inoone 
not  conneetod  with  their  farms«  1934 


t 

Avery 
County 

t  EayTTood 
1  Coun'^ 

t    M&gofrin  t 
1    Coun'^  t 

Morgan 

Coxmty 

Total  pperatorf 

00 197 

2,970 

9,190 

lu  Tiber  of  operators 

ciAssinea  oy  oays 

vcrkjsd  1/ 

\X  J    X  VMkL 

820 

1.280 

1.101 

721 

I  wX 

/91  1  4:a  dn-tra 

91 

651 

190 

/'^S    9K            AO  Am'rrm 

loJ  SO  wO  vv  (lays 

IftO 

xoy 

SOS 

SOO 

182 

17B 

V^i  xou  to  S49  oays 

X90 

f 6j  S60  days  aad  orer 

167 

341 

39 

122 

(t)  Reporting  "Hone" 

1«118 

1,628 

1,860 

2,432 

Operators  classified 

by  prineipal  oooiEq»a« 

Tion  oxx  xns  ram  z/ 

(8)  Agricultural 

8S 

142 

21 

99 

PoroGut 

4*53 

12.01 

1.93 

14*69 

(9)  Icn-agrioultural 

Vxaiber 

695 

1,040 

1,068 

675 

Percent 

96*47 

87*99 

98*07 

86*31 

(10)  Total  niadber  of 

days  worked 

102,677 

182,023 

49,679 

70,894 

IW-ted  States  Census  of  Agriculture,  1936,  V.  2* 
1/  Sum  of  eoltms  (2)  to  (6)  equals  colimn  (l). 

T/  The  difference  between  ooltam  (1)  and  the  sub  of  oolxoms  (8)  aad 
Ts)  represwrts  operators  -who  gave  no  ocoi^ation,  or  ones  idiioh  could 
not  be  classified* 
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Tabl«  S7*«>  FaruB  r«portiB|;  and  aeraage  of  regetablM  harrest^d  for  salo 
(•xeludiag  Irish  and  tiwot  potato«t)«  and  raltw  of  farm  gardons^  19S4 

«    Arery     <    Epiyveod    «    Magoff ia  <  Morgan 


Boans  (sziap  or  string) 

Far»s  roperting  392  60  S6  61 

Aeros  614  66  6  6 

Cabbages 

FlarmB  reporting  496  65  tt  46 

Aeres  481  S6  4  6 

Com  (sweet) 

Fame  reporting  63  21  -  66 

Aeres  19  16  -  4 

ToBiatoes 

Farms  repoirbing  36  96  36  50 

Aores  14  36  4  6 

Wateraelens 

Farms  reporting  «-  6  4  8 

Aores  -  6  2  1 

All  etaer  regetables 
•zeept  Irish  and  sv»et 
potatoes 

Farms  reporting  41  29  6  21 

Aores  26  27  6  11 

Yalue  of  fam  garden 
regetables  grown  for 
hone  use  (excluding 
Irish'  and  sweet  potatoes ) 

Farms  reporting  1«7S0  2«848  2«940  2,734 

Amount  (dollars)  79,672        112^687        141,781  77,996 

ATex*age  per  fana 
(dollars)  46,99  39*66  48*22  28*63 


Fifteenth  Census  of  the  I&iited  States,  1930,  Agrioultvore,  7*  3,  part  2* 


Tftbl*  38.-  Fkraa  reporting  and  aer«*g«s  of  s«l«ot«d  lt«na,  1909-54 


Itam 

1 
1 

,  1 

1954  y  1 

1               ,  J 

1  1929  y  « 

1924  y  : 

.  ,  1 

1919  y  t 

1909  */ 

k/ 

At*I7  Ceuntjri  ^ 

Com  for  all  ptirposest 

nurms  reporting 

1,696 

1,178 

- 

- 

— 

Aoroe 

6.599 

4,727 

6,106 

4,669 

All  hay  for  forage i 

Aeree 

5,743 

7,880 

9,060 

7,849 

— 

Ratio  of  oom  to  tKl  (aoreage) 

111 

li2 

1|2 

1|2 

— 

Iriita  potatoes  1 

FarsA  reporting 

1,751 

- 

- 

Aeras 

2,564 

922 

472 

578 

- 

Bjrei 

Parma  reporting 

409 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Aores 

1,508 

480 

275 

725 

Tinter  «heati 

Fame  reporting 

119 

29. 

Aores 

559 

185 

196 

1,413 

Haywood  County i 


Com  for  all  purposes  i 

Farms  reporting  2,848 

Aores  17,585 

All  bay  for  forage i 

Aores  6,451 

Batio  of  oom  to  bay  (aoreage)  Sil 

Irish  potatoes! 

Parma  reporting  2,456 

Aores  1,789 

Tobaooo 

Farms  reporting  752 

Aores  627 
Hheat 

Fazw  reportizig  606 

Aores  8,077 


1,842 

2,061 

11,516 

14,392 

15,906 

18,885 

4,708 

6,204 

9,404 

5,816 

2il 

2(1 

2il 

Sil 

1,159 

910 

1,010 

644 

667 

665 

197 

689 

176 

175 

12 

297 

516 

1,724 

1,907 

7,202 

4,507 

litLvoffin  County  I 

Com  for  all  purposes! 


Farms  reporting 

2,945 

2,271 

2,177 

Aores 

24,784 

21,825 

20,455 

26,613 

27,505 

All  hay  for  fongei 

Aores 

1,574 

2,899 

2,177 

19,748 

5,684 

Batio  of  oom  to  hay  (aoreage) 

16il 

8il 

9il 

111 

7a 

Irish  potatoes  1 

Farms  reporting 

2,895 

1,441 

Aeres 

910 

957 

429 

476 

860 

Tobaooo < 

Farms  reporting 

555 

52 

Aeres 

266 

24 

6 

68 

27 

OKts  out  and  fed  nnthreshedi 

FWm  repoz-tlag 

4T 

jU7 

m 

Aeres 

154 

2,166 

1,062 

2,599 

312 

Winter  wheat  threshed i 

Farms  reporting 

42 

7 

Aores 

195 

38 

1,896 

81 

Morgan  County i 

Cora  for  all  purposes! 


Farms  reporting 

2,966 

2,599 

2,533 

Aores 

27i770 

26,750 

25,576 

51,151 

52,780 

All  hay  for  forage i 

Aores 

4,756 

6/)  68 

4,222 

26,999 

7,324 

Ratio  of  oom  to  hay  (aoreage) 

6il 

4il 

6il 

111 

4il 

Irlsn  potatoes  1 

Farms  repoirting 

1,872 

2,243 

Aeres 

569 

721 

538 

408 

748 

Tobaooo 1 

Farms  -reporting 

1,202 

1,076 

683 

Aores 

1,264 

1,710 

899 

436 

182 

Oats  out  and  fed  unthreshedt 

Farms  reporting 

552 

806 

8U 

Aeres 

1,426 

4,661 

3,796 

7.414 

1,773 

Wiater  idieat  threshed  i 

Farms  reporting 

131 

7 

22 

Aores 

706 

81 

106 

6,248 

4,661 

y  Iblted  States  Census  of  Agrloulture,  1935* 

l/  Fifteenth  Census  of  the  United  States,  1930,  Agrioultore,  V.  2,  part  2  and  United  States 

Census  of  Agriculture,  1925,  part  2. 
S/  Fourteenth  Census  of  the  1]nited  States,  1920,  Agrloulture,  7.  6,  part  2. 
V  Ihirteentn  Census  of  the  United  States,  1910,  Agrloulture,  Y*  6  and  7*  7« 
T/  Arery  County  not  organised  until  1911* 


Tftbl*  S9.-  PrlBsipal  oUaMS  of  ll'rtstoAk,  mo-Sfi 


1 

Ittm  1 

im  1/  1 

1980  2/  t 

1925  2/  1 

1920  5/  ! 

1910  i/ 

-  / 

lT»ry  Ownfejri  zr 

tab«r  tt  h»T—»  aad/or  aHl«a  uad  oolta  S/ 
yusa  raporkias 
P«r*«at  of  All  fluaa 

S48 
28.S 

1,067 
64S 
46.7 

1,806 
891 
47.2 

1,108 

- 

ItMbar  ef  oattl*  end  Cfilvc*  ^ 
Faxaa  reporting 
Fareaat  of  all  tvrm» 

e,897 

1,6S6 
88  .T 

4,783 

1,242 
88.1 

6,112 

5,106 

- 

Saib«r  of  ahoop  wsd  lamba  S/ 
fmruM  rwportinc 

2,888 
178 
8*9 

8,099 
210 
14.9 

2,948 
174 

2,890 

- 

Boibor  of  awlaa 
Puyia  roportlag 
Foreant  of  all  fanu 

1,888 
984 
-46.9 

1,889 
689 
48.9 

1,771 
706 
48.8 

2,725 
- 

- 

Haywood  Coustyi 

tmib»r  of  horaea  and/or  anloa  and  oolta  S/ 
Farma  roportliig 
Feroont  of  all  fu*a 

2,628 
1,4S2 
45.4 

2,478 
1,396 
65.7 

2,980 
1,427 
6B.6 

8,441 

8,166 

Ttmbar  of  oattlo  and  oalraa  S/ 
Faxss  roporUag 
Poreoot  of  all  faraa 

19,119 
2,817 
88.1 

16,242 
1,905 
89.6 

16,188 

17,240 

14,889 

Icnbor  of  ahaep  and  laaba  S/ 
faxsa  ropoi*ti.ii£ 
itaroont  of  all  fazva 

4,486 
192 
6.0 

10,422 
266 
12.5 

8,768 
191 
8.8 

8,971 

9,910 

m 

Iind>or  of  awlno 
Fanaa  roportlng 
Foroont  of  all  fanAa 

4,286 
1,762 
68.4 

4,186 
1,867 
64.8 

6,160 
1,014 
46.6 

7,154 
- 

8,010 
- 

Magoffla  Ceoixtyi 

Hoabvr  of  horaoa  and/or  aulaa  and  oolts  S/ 
Faxsa  ropojrtlag 
Paroout  of  all  farma 

5,826 
2,217 
74.5 

4,079 
1,784 
71,4 

8,669 
1,772 
79.7 

8,688 

8,218 

Biabor  of  oattla  and  ealToa  ^ 
Tanu  raportlng 
Parooot  of  all  funaa 

11,046 
2,844 
96.6 

7,880 
2,119 
87.8 

8,812 

9,882 

8,016 

Amber  of  aheap  aad  laaba  6^ 
Fans  rapcr%Lsg 

760 
99 
8.8 

2,162 
169 
6.6 

791 
162 
6.8 

2,619 

4,198 

■wbar  of  a«iaa 
Fama  roportlag 
Faroan-k  of  all  faxu 

fi»441 

1,926 
64.7 

6,462 

1,189 
46.9 

4,662 
1,241 
66.9 

8,9t8 
- 

9,889 
- 

Kergpm  Couatyi 

loabar  of  horaea  aad/ar  anlaa  and  eelta  S/ 
Faisa  ropoirtiag 
Poreeat  of  all  farma 

5,887 
1,989 
60.8 

8,808 
1,981 
76.2 

4,585 
2,146 
79.9 

5,106 

4,029 

■•■bor  of  oattla  and  oalTaa  S/ 
Farma  roportlag 
Parooot  of  all  fama 

9,072 
2,770 
86.8 

7,498 
2,247 
86.8 

7,172 

10,269 

8,960 

Kabor  of  abaop  and  lariba  !/ 
Fana  roportiag 
Parooot  of  all  farma 

1.026 
104 
8.8 

2,017 
128 
4.9 

688 
119 
4.4 

;.686 

6,099 

laHbar  of  awlaa 
Fama  roportlag 
Fareant  of  all  farma 

8,962 
1,666 
61.9 

8,278 

1,866 
61.9 

8,20e 
1.098 
40.9 

6,969 

7,468 

m 

V  Thiitad  Stataa  Canaoa  of  Agnoaltura,  1956. 

1/  Flftooatn  Caoiaua  of  the  United  Statea,  1980,  Agrieultttro,  T.  2,  part  2  aad  Ualtad  Stataa 


Canana  of  Agrioultora,  1925,  part  2. 
S/  Fourtaonth  Canaua  of  taa  Qnltad  Stataa,  1920,  iLgxdoulturo,  T.  6,  part  2. 
V  Tulrtoanth  Canaua  of  tna  Iteitad  Stataa,  1910,  Xgrloultura,  V.  6  and  7.  7. 
W  ATary  County  not  organiiad  natll  1911. 

J/  Pigvraa  for  aoraoa,  malaa.  and  oattla  for  1950  axeluda  anlaala  nadar  5  aoittJu  of  aga. 
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Tabl«  41     Value  and  rental  of  non-farm  homes,  1930 


-.j^^  »    Avery       t    Hajrwood    t  Uagoffin    t  Morgan 

^^^"^  I    County     t    Cotmty     t    County     t  County 

Value  of  owned  non-farm 
honest 


Value  under  | 1,500 

151 

541 

120 

82 

|1,500  to  |2,999 

67 

425 

SO 

35 

13,000  to  14,999 

26 

300 

18 

24 

15,000  to  17,499 

6 

129 

11 

4 

$7,500  to  19,999 
110,000  and  over 

1 

57 

1 

1 

1 

lis 

7 

Not  reported 

24 

26 

24 

14 

Median  value,  dollars 

1,234 

2,279 

1,177 

1,327 

Rental  value  of  non-farm 
homes ; 


Rental  under  |15 

395 

1,493 

229 

166 

$15  te  $29 

13 

352 

14 

26 

$30  to  $49 

86 

1 

2 

$60  to  $99 

2 

28 

1 

$100  and  over 

4 

1 

Not  reported 

53 

28 

27 

SI 

Median  rental,  dollars 

Less  than 

Less  than 

Less  than 

Less  than 

10 

10 

10 

10 

Fifteenth  Census       the  Iftiited  States,  1930,  Population,  V.  6. 
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Table  42.-  Farm  dwedlings,  Jsmxiary  1,  1935 


«    Avery       «    E-ajf^-rood    J    Magoffin  i  Morgan 

t    Cotoatr'     z    Cs."r."^'     t     Couaty    t  Comity 


Total  number  of  farms 


In  ii^oo 

TOT 

J.90 

Ntmber  of  farms  reporting i 

Occupied  dwellings 

1,632 

2^,970 

2,957 

3,017 

Ifeocoupied  dwollings 

45 

2.78 

43 

106 

No  dwellings 

152 

211 

14 

143 

Percent  of  all  farms 

7,6 

6  w6 

0.5 

4.5 

All  dwellings 

2,138 

S,799 

3,109 

3,262 

Occupied  dwellings i 

Number 

2^092 

3,594 

3,056 

3,152 

Percent 

97 

94.6 

98.3 

96.6 

Unoccupied  dwellings: 

Number 

46 

205 

53 

110 

Percent 

2.2 

5.4 

1.7 

S.4 

United  States  Census  of  Agricult^or*^,  ^.^Z5„  "  2. 
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Table  43»-  Age  composition  of  persons  attending  school, 

1920  and  1930 


t  I 

County  J  Persons  attending  school  by  age  :  Total 

  I      7-15  t     14-15  i     16'17  :     18-20  t  

Avery 

1930  2,060  492  519  157  5,028 

1920  1,687  395  231  110  2,423 

Haywood 

1930  4,584  1,048  601  266  6,499 

1920  3,483  837  456  213  4,989 

Magoffin 

1930  2,720  663  415  263  4,061 

1920  2,433  534  300  121  3,388 


Morgan 
1930 

1920  2,770  648  291  105  3,814 


1930  2,426  599  341  138  3,504 


Fifteenth  Census  of  the  United  Statf-T,"  1930,  Population,  y.  3, 
oarts  1  and  2» 
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Table  44«-  Report  of  physical  inspection  of  children  in  27 
elementary  schools,  Haywood  Couaty,  N,  C»  1935-36 


1 

1  OT>8llS 

Total  inspected 

4,925 

Ten  percent  underweight 

1,190 

DefeotiTe  nutrition 

X,  132 

Defective  posture 

x,<>oo 

ueieoxive  vision 

vision  oorreobeu 

OA 

i/enuai  aerecvs  Tjemporary 

Dental  defects  -  permanent 

908 

Diseased  tonsils 

1,173 

Tonsils  removed 

461 

Nasal  obstruction 

450 

Orthopedic  defects 

49 

Scabies 

165 

Pediculosis 

102 

Free  from  defects 

135 

Other 

210 

Haywood -Jackson-Swain  S(ealth  Department 
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Table  46«>  Ages  of  89  students  ixx  Works 
Progress  Administration  adult  o^sses* 
Mor^m  County «  Ey^B  19S6  }/ 


Age  groups 

t    Homber  of 
t  students 

Total 

89 

16-20  years  old 

19 

20-SO     •»  " 

19 

50-40      "  • 

21 

40-60      "  " 

11 

50  and  over 

Id. 

Table  46 •-  Years  out  of  sohool  for  89 
students  in  Works  Progress  Administration 
adult  classes «  Morgan  Cotmty,  Ty*,  19S6 


: 

Ihnnber  of 

Years  out  of  sonool 

students 

Total 

89 

1-5  years 

16 

S-5  " 

4 

5-10  " 

14 

10-15  " 

7 

15-26  ■ 

16 

26-50  " 

16 

Ov^r  50 

14 

l/  Tables  45-53  are  taken  from  a  special  report  by  the  Works 
Progress  Administration  Supervisor  of  Educational  Projects  in 
Morgan  Co\mty«  19S6. 
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Table  47.-  Grade  achieved  before  quitting 
school  by  92  students  in  Works  Progress  Administration 
adult  classes,  Morgan  County,  Ky»,  1936 


;  Number  of 

Grade 

:  students 

Total 

92 

None 

2 

Grade  1 

1 

"  2 

2 

"  3 

0 

"  4 

9 

"  5 

9 

"  6 

13 

It  7 

13 

"  8 

37 

Some  high  school 

5 

Some  college 

1 

Table  48 Reasons  for  quitting  school  for 
89  students  in  Works  Progress  Administration 
adult  classes,  Morgan  County,  Ky*,  1936 

tiiumber  or" 


Reasons  :  students 


Total  89 

Not  interested  30 

To  work  18 

Couldn»t  manage  to  go  any  more  14 

To  get  married  9 

Illness  8 

Gbdtted  6 

Term  expired  (out  less  than  3  years)  2 

Didn't  know  the  value  of  educp-*^ion  2 
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Table  49 Present  occupation  of  students 
in  ^orks  Progress  Administration  adult 
classes^  Morgan  Co\mty«  Ky.,  1936 

:  Number  of 


Oocupation  t  students 


Total  89 

Fanning  36 

Housekeeper  SO 

Unemployed  12 
Work  for  people  (maidsenrant,  work  in 

restaurant,  etc.)  5 

Truck  driver  2 

Carpenter  1 

Playing  guitar  1 

Public  work  (WPA)  1 

Student  1 
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lable  50*-  Magazines  read  by  students  in 
Works  Progress  Adsdnistration  adult 
classes,  Morgan  County,  Ky,,  1936 


„       ^  t       Number  of 

'^S^'^*^   I  students 


Total  75 

Fam  Journals  22 

Pathfinder  15 

True  Story  8 

Good  Housekeeping  6 

Collier*  s  4 

Comfort  4 

Grit  4 

Ladies'  Hooone  Jovu*nal  4 

Western  5 

Needleoraft  2 

MoCall's  1 

Pictorial  Review  1 

Readers*  Digest  1 


Table  51  •«  Books  read  during  past  yeeur  by 
students  in  Works  Progress  Administration 
adult  classes,  Morgan  County,  Ey*,  1956 


I       Nunber  of 
Huaber  of  books  read       ,  students 


Total  91 

Not  any  27 

1-6  19 

5-10  16 

10-16  5 

15-20  2 

Over  20  S 

Several  or  a  fev  21 
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Table  52 Subjects  of  most  interest  to  students  ia 
Works  Progress  Administration  adult  classes 
Morgan  County,  Ky.,  19S6 


Subject 


Number  of 
students 


Total 


70 


Agriculture 

Arithmetic 

Sewing 

Hone  economios 

Music 

Reading 

Dramatics 

Current  events 

History 

Language  (included  letter  writing,  eto») 

Spelling 

Beauty  culture 

Barber  course 

Business  training 


SO 

11 
8 
4 
S 

2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 


Table  53 Subjects  taught  in  Works  Progress 
Administration  adult  classes 
Morgan  County,  Ky»,  1956 


Subject 

t         Number  of 
t  students 

Total 

264 

Academic 

86 

Reading 

42 

l&Lthematios 

34 

Hygiene 

19 

General  science 

19 

Agricultvire 

13 

High  school  English 

13 

Business  arithmetie 

13 

Citizenship,  goremment 

12 

Meoiual  training 

7 

Home  econonies 

7 
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Table  55.-  Total  montnly  average  amount  spent  for  relief  and  average 
monthly  amount  per  person  byqu&irter  years*  April  193S-Ceo6mber  1955 


liontaly  average  amount  spent  for  relief 


Year  i 
and  1 

Avery  County 

i 

i  Hayrood 

County 

s 

:    Magoffin  Covmty 

t 

t  Morgan  County 

Quarter  j 

Total 

:  Fer 
:  person 

i 

J  Total 

i  !Per 
i  person 

t 

]  Total 

1  Per 
s  person 

i 

J  Total 

1  Per 
tperson 

19S3 

April-^Juni"  ^ 

2«4S0 

♦0.75 

1  3,931 

♦1.28 

♦  9,145 

11.02 

♦  9,168 

♦0,71 

July-September 

1,242 

0.58 

2,662 

1.15 

6,084 

1.54 

5,717 

1.05 

Ootober-Ceoember 

2,127 

1.18 

3,252 

1.45 

15,823 

1.63 

7,324 

1.22 

Aveirage  quarterly 
expenditure 

5,799 

9,845 

m 

31,052 

22,299 

m 

19S4 
January-March 

4,045 

1.13 

6,482 

2,07 

16,647 

1.78 

9,475 

1.76 

April°>«Kme 

4,629 

1.86 

6,707 

2.21 

9,873 

1.06 

7,684 

1.40 

July-September 

6,444 

1.44 

9,359 

3.00 

14,374 

1.46 

9,749 

1.60 

October-December 

5,371 

1.79 

15,941 

4.58 

12,716 

1.86 

15^236 

1,96 

Average  qiiarterly 
expenditure 

14,542 

28,867 

40,207 

50,107 

1935 
January-Uairch 

7,263 

1.92 

12,394 

3.28 

13,177 

1.66 

14,067 

2.08 

April- June 

10,606 

S.20 

14,020 

3.57 

16,604 

2,07 

17,471 

2.68 

July-September 

3,514 

1.74 

8,773 

2.44 

10,765 

1.7S 

10,796 

1.94 

October-December 

1,620 

1.64 

4,629 

2.06 

7,079 

1.65 

6,794 

1.46 

Average  quarterly 
expenditure 

17,169 

29,862 

35,711 

36,846 

Federal  Qoergenoy  Relief  Administration,  Division  of  Researcn,  Statistics  suid  Finance, 
May  1936. 
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Table  57«-  Selected  data  on  four  Appalaohlan  oouatiet  "bj  rank«  1/ 

1930  and  1936 


Item 


It  t  t 

,  Avery    ,  Hayweod    ,  Magoffin  ,  Morgan 


1930 

Pereent  of  rural  fanilies 
uhloh  are  rural  fam 

Percent  of  families  -with 
foreign-bom  nhite  heads 

Pereent  of  rural  families 
■with  foreign-bom  -white 
heads 

Ratio  of  children  to 
women  20-44 

Per  oapi-ba  land  values 

Percent  ©f  tenancy 

1935 

Absolute  change  in 
number  of  farms 

Percentage  change  in 
number  of  farms 

Owners  and  tenants  per 
100  agricultural  -workers 

Goodrich  index  of  eoononio 
conditions 


66-M 


0-L 


11-L 


46-L 


84-U 


0-L 


0-L 


32-U 


24-M 


7-L  21-M 


7-L 


87-IT 


O.Z'^        0.6-U  0*1-L  0.1-L 


0-L 


944-U  835-tf  1,028-n  961-17 
343-M        680-U  205-L  228-L 


27-11 


680-n     1,072-ir         648-0  657-F 


41«l-n       50.4-U        22«6-4f  21.2-M 


243-L        272^  676-11  643-lT 


8-L 


Federal  Emergency  Relief  Administration,  Division  of  Research^  S-batistios 
and  Finance,  May  1936. 

1/  Ranked  according  to  U  (Upper),  M  (Middle),  or  L  (Lower)  third  of  the  Z2( 
Appalachian  coxinties. 
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Table  58 Four  Appalaonian  counties  raiiked  aocording  to  selected  items 


Item 


t  Bank  

I  Avery  :  Qayirood  t  Magoffin  j  l^or^ui 
I  Comrty  t  County    >  County      t  County 


Percent  increase  in  farm  population, 
1930-35  2 

Percent  of  land  area  in  farms,  19S5  3 

Percent  of  crop  acres  to  total  f&na 
acres,  1935  1 

Percent  gainfully  employed  in  agri- 
culture, 1930  3 

Percent  of  famers  -who  reported  no 
work  off  farms,  1935  2 

Value  of  farm  gardens,  1955  2 

Percent  of  farms  naving  Yrorkstock, 
1935  4 

Percent  of  farms  wniob  are  self- 
sufficing  emd  part-time,  1950  2 

Percent  of  rural  families  wiiien  are 
rural  farm,  1930  S 

Average  cost  of  rviral  f^unily  liv- 
ing, 1935  2 

Median  value  of  non-farm  nomes,  1930  S 

Percent  gainfully  employed  in  industry, 
1930  2 

Percent  of  population  on  relief, 
1935-35  2 

Average  amount  spent  per  person  per 
montn  for  relief,  1933-35  3 

Percent  illiterate,  1930  4 


4 
4 


4 
4 
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METHODOLOGICAL  NOTE 

This  study  was  instituted  in  the  spring  of  1936.  Some  of  the 
criteria  governing  the  selection  of  counties  were  as  follows: 

(1)  The   increase   in  number   of   farms   between  1930 
and  1935, 

(2)  The  proportion  of  rural  families  and  the  pro- 
portion of  total  population  on  relief. 

(3)  The  percentage  of  total  population  that  is  rural. 

(4)  The  proportion  of  farms  operated  by  tenants. 

(5)  The  percentage  of  workers  gainfully  employed  in 
agriculture  and  industry. 

(6)  The  value  of  farm  land  and  buildings  per  farm. 

Avery  and  Haywood  Counties  in  North  Carolina  and  Morgan  and 
Magoffin  Counties  in  Kentucky,  as  they  seemed  to  be  representative 
of  the  Appalachians,  were  singled  out  from  a  tentative  list  of  29  coun- 
ties. Two  apparently  typical  townships  in  each  North  Carolina  county 
and  one  magisterial  district  in  each  Kentucky  county  were  then  selected 
for  study.  In  accordance  with  block-sample  procedure,  every  family  in 
the  chosen  townships  or  districts  was  interviewed  and  scheduled. 

The  distribution  of  schedules  follows: 

SURVEY  TOTAL  2,048 

North  Carolina  Total  925 

Avery  County  384 
Haywood  County  541 

Kentucky  Total  1 , 123 

Magoffin  County  452 
Morgan  County  671 

Two  kinds  of  schedules  were  used,  one  showing  family  living 
and  the  other  rural  population  mobility.  Throughout  the  duration  of 
this  house-to-house  survey,  the  investigators  obtained  family  living 
data  from  one  house  and  mobility  data  from  the  next.  As  a  result  of 
this  alternation,  the  two  types  of  schedules  appeared  in  approximately 
equal  numbers. 

It  required  about  2  hours  to  complete  a  family  living  schedule 
and  about  half  an  hour  for  a  mobility  schedule.  Each  enumerator  averaged 
4  schedules  a  day,  or  20  a  week;  and  a  crew  of  5  workers  obtained  ap- 
proximately 100  a  week. 
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The  field  work  for  this  study  required  3  months,  1  supervisor 
and  4  enumerators  being  assigned  to  each  State.  Since  practically 
all  of  the  families  in  the  mountainous  Appalachians  are  concentrated  in 
the  hollows,  1  automobile  provided  adequate  transportation  for  each 
group  of  5  workers. 

The  first  5  days  of  the  week  the  investigators  took  schedules; 
Saturday  mornings  they  reserved  for  editing.  To  insure  uniformity  of 
procedure  and  interpretation  of  instructions,  the  supervisor  edited 
most  of  the  schedules  at  first.  Group  editing  was  instituted  after 
2  or  3  weeks.  Under  the  latter  method,  the  different  enumerators  checked 
certain  assigned  and  specified  pages.  Each  schedule  was  finally  reviewed 
by  the  supervisor. 

The  schedules  were  sent  in  weekly  to  be  re-edited  by  the  Social 
Research  Section  of  the  Resettlement  Administration  at  Washington,  D.  C, 
and  any  questionable  ones  were  immediately  returned  to  the  field  for 
correction.  This  plan  proved  especially  helpful  in  establishing  uni- 
form practices  both  for  field  and  tabulating  use.  Five  percent  of  the 
schedules  turned  out  to  be  ineligible  for  use. 

Besides  the  data  provided  by  the  schedules,  considerable  infor- 
mation for  this  report  has  been  drawn  from  the  Census  of  1930  and  1935. 
In  addition,  leaders  in  educational,  agricultural,  and  commercial  fields, 
as  well  as  various  county  officials,  have  been  consulted  and  the  results 
of  such  interviews  have  been  incorporated  in  the  report. 
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